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CHAPTER  ONE 
i 

EVE  DARETH  was  the  last  of  the  crowd  that  had 
swarmed  off  the  train  from  Cherbourg.  All  the 
world  seemed  to  be  jostling  into  Paris  this  wild  March 
afternoon.  Above  the  hiss  of  steam  and  the  shouts  of  ex- 
cited travelers,  Eve  could  hear  the  thunder  of  the  rain  on 
the  roof  of  the  train-shed.  The  shed,  clangorous  and  dank, 
was  lighted  in  a  ghastly  way  by  some  sputtering  arcs. 
These  lights  gave  the  porter  a  green  mustache  and  made 
his  hands  look  moldy,  but  they  failed  to  disturb  in  the 
least  degree  Eve's  amazing  loveliness. 

She  looked  anxiously  about.  Of  course,  in  such  a 
storm,  she  couldn't  hope  that  Madame  Fombaron  had 
come  to  meet  her.  And  Rand —  No,  Rand  had  not  yet 
arrived  in  the  city.   As  usual,  she  felt  horribly  alone. 

"There  will  be  no  taxis,"  she  said,  with  a  worried  little 
smile. 

But  the  porter  urged  madame  to  calm  herself.  He 
looked  back  at  Eve  over  a  blue  denim  shoulder.  His  eyes 
kindled. 

"Be  tranquil,"  he  shouted  in  duet  with  a  terrific  clap  of 
thunder,  "be  tranquil — madame  will  find  a  taxi." 

At  the  curb,  drawn  up  under  the  shelter  of  a  glass  roof, 
was  a  solitary  taxi.  A  mob  of  people  stormed  both  its 
doors,  while  the  driver  inquired  shrilly  just  where  every 
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one  wished  to  go.  He  was  making  his  choice,  knowing 
himself  to  be,  at  that  moment,  quite  the  most  important 
man  in  Paris. 

The  porter  dumped  Eve's  bags  on  the  walk. 

"Madame  is  going  to  the  Ritz?"  he  seemed  to  settle 
the  matter. 

"No,"  said  Eve,  "to  an  apartment  in  the  rue  de  la 
Bienfaisance — it  isn't  far." 

The  porter  visibly  disapproved  of  an  apartment  in  such 
an  unpretentious  street  as  the  rue  de  la  Bienfaisance. 
Madame  was  abundantly  fitted  to  adorn  the  Ritz.  How- 
ever, with  a  violent  blue  shrug,  he  would  do  his  best  for 
her. 

"O-hee!  My  old  one!"  he  yelled  at  the  driver  of  the 
taxi.  "Have  the  goodness  to  regard  this  lady.  Pull  away 
from  down  there  and  come  up  here." 

The  taxi  driver  regarded  the  lady ;  his  eyes  also  kindled. 
If  a  man  were  asked  to  abandon  the  common  herd  in  order 
to  convey  the  goddess  Venus  to  any  remote  part  of  Paris 
she  might  be  seeking,  he,  at  least,  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
the  opportunity. 

"One  moment !"  he  yelled  back  at  the  porter.  Then  he 
addressed  the  besieging  crowd.  "I  am  desolated,  madame 
.  .  .  impossible  to  drive  to  the  left  bank  to-day  .  .  .  im- 
possible, monsieur  .  .  .  this  taxi  is  engaged  .  .  .  impos- 
sible ...  it  is  a  pity  .  .  .  but  .  .  ."  And  all  the  time 
he  slowly  moved  the  car  toward  Eve.  When  he  stopped, 
Eve's  porter  planted  himself  and  her  bags  in  front  of  the 
mob,  and  the  driver,  leaping  from  his  seat,  popped  Eve 
into  the  taxi. 

Thus,  as  was  customary,  did  her  beauty  spread  down 
a  red  carpet  before  her.  And  strangely  enough,  it  seemed 
to  justify  the  driver's  decision  in  the  eyes  of  the  hitherto 
irate  travelers. 
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"She  must  be  an  English  duchess,"  they  said,  "or  a 
smart  Parisian  demi-mondaine.  Or  just  a  rich  American." 

"She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  the  men. 

"She  is  artfully  arranged,"  said  the  women. 

Said  Eve :  "I  will  be  glad  to  take  three  of  you  who  may 
be  going  near  the  Place  de  l'Opera."  She  leaned  out  of 
the  taxi,  her  loveliness  framed  in  the  door. 

A  dapper  little  man  stepped  away  from  a  very  stout 
wife. 

"Madame  is  very  amiable!"  said  he.  "A  thousand 
thanks — I  will  be  most  charmed — " 

"But,  no,"  said  the  wife,  staring  at  Eve  from  under  a 
bonnet  on  which  a  yellow  rose  was,  so  her  husband  said, 
tres  mal  place e.  "A  thousand  thanks.  Mon  mari  and  I 
are  going  in  the  Metro." 

Several  unattached  gentlemen  now  elbowed  their  way 
toward  the  open  taxi  door,  but  before  they  could  reach  it, 
Eve  beckoned  to  an  Englishwoman  and  her  two  middle- 
aged  daughters,  who  wished  to  be  dropped  at  Cook's. 

The  porter  banged  the  taxi  door.  "Rue  de  la  Bien- 
faisance,"  he  regretfully  informed  the  driver,  as  if  he 
were  sending  Cinderella  back  to  her  cinders. 

The  driver  defied  the  thunder  with  a  feeble  squawk  of 
his  horn,  and  Eve  and  the  Englishwomen  went  careening 
off  into  the  rain. 

"Who  is  she  ?"  the  porter  was  asked. 

"A  person  of  great  importance,"  he  replied  promptly. 
"A  Russian  princess — visiting  her  old  nurse  in  the  rue  de 
la  Bienfaisance." 

So,  unintentionally,  was  Eve  wont  to  stimulate  the 
masculine  imagination. 

II 

She  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  taxi,  and  as  she  couldn't  see 
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anything  out  of  the  streaming  windows,  she  tried  to  talk 
to  her  companions.  But  now  her  beauty  raised  a  barrier 
for  her  to  climb.  The  three  women  from  a  little  town  in 
the  south  of  England  were  visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time. 
They  had  never  seen  any  one  like  Eve,  except  in  the  Daily 
Mirror  pictures.    They  sat  tongue-tied  and  embarrassed. 

Eve  afterward  became  for  them  a  legend  of  mystery 
and  romance — in  fact,  the  most  thrilling  experience  of 
their  trip.  Whenever  their  lives  grew  unbearably  drab, 
they  began  to  talk  of  her,  and  her  very  memory  seemed  to 
give  things  a  zest. 

"When  we  were  in  Paris,"  the  elderly  daughters  would 
tell  the  other  elderly  spinsters  of  the  parish,  who  in  turn 
would  arrange  their  faces  patiently  to  hear  it  all  over 
again,  "a  most  extraordinarily  beautiful  young  woman 
very  kindly  singled  us  out  of  all  the  crowd  to  ride  with 
her  in  her  taxi.  We  couldn't  help  remarking  what  a  sat- 
isfactory wife  she  would  make  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
We  said  to  her — " 

It  was  most  extraordinary  indeed,  the  things  that  they 
told  their  friends  they  had  said  to  her,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  merely  said,  "Thank  you  very  much,"  when  Eve 
dropped  them  at  Cook's. 

They  didn't  know  that  she  had  sat  envying  them.  The 
mother  was  Eve's  beau  ideal  of  what  a  mother  should  be. 
Fresh  pink  cheeks,  pleasantly  crinkled.  They  would  be 
cool  and  soft  and  fragrant  to  kiss.  Smooth  gray  hair. 
Blue  kind  eyes.  A  broad  soft  breast  with  hollows  near 
the  throat  to  lay  one's  head  in.  Eve  felt  if  she  could  sit 
in  such  an  inviting  lap,  and  put  her  head  against  that 
breast,  and  have  those  big  comfortable  arms  hold  her 
tight,  she  would  begin  the  perfectly  tremendous  cry  she'd 
been  putting  off  now  for  weeks.  She'd  simply  cry  and 
cry. 
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"Do  you  think  I  was  to  blame  ?"  she'd  whisper  against 
that  warm  throat. 

Wonderful  to  hear  a  mother  say:  "Not  for  one 
moment!  He  was  just  a  wild  impassioned  boy,  and  he 
might  have  done  it  because  of  any  woman." 

And  then  the  mother  would  pat  her  back  and  croon: 
"There!  There!  My  darling!"  and  Eve  would  cry  until 
every  bit  of  her  misery  was  washed  away.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  she  saw  herself  as  a  tiny  child,  accompanied 
by  a  trained  nurse  stiff  with  starch  and  regulations,  walk- 
ing down  the  veranda  of  a  summer  hotel.  They  passed 
by  a  little  girl  who  sat  in  the  lap  of  a  very  pleasant  lady. 

"I  would  like  that,"  Eve  had  said  to  her  nurse. 

"Very  bad  for  the  child's  nervous  system,"  replied  the 
scientific  Miss  Clum. 

But  Eve  had  torn  away  from  her  bony  hand,  and  had 
run  up  to  the  little  girl  and  the  lady. 

"Is  it  nice?"  she  asked. 

The  little  girl  rolled  her  head  around  on  her  mother's 
shoulder  so  that  she  could  look  down  disdainfully  on  Eve. 
"Is  what  nice?" 
"To  sit  in  some  one's  lap." 

"Haven't  you  never?"  The  little  girl  bobbed  erect  with 
astonishment. 

"It's  bad  for  the  nervous  system,"  said  a  small  parrot. 
"But  doesn't  your  mamma  ever  hold  you?"  the  little 
girl  insisted. 

"What's  a  mamma?"  asked  Eve. 

And  the  little  girl  laughed  and  laughed.  But  the  lady, 
with  a  horrified  look  in  her  eyes,  reached  down  and  lifted 
Eve  up  on  her  lap  beside  her  little  daughter. 

"I'm  a  mamma,"  the  lady  said,  "you  poor  little  thing — 
haven't  you  one?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  Miss  Clum  came  and 
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firmly  lifted  Eve  down  again,  "we  never  hold  the  child." 

"  'What's  a  mamma!'"  the  little  girl  still  laughed, 
while  the  pleasant  lady  kept  saying,  "Hush!  Hush, 
dear."  And  to  Eve,  red  and  scowling,  "Why,  you  poor 
little  thing!" 

"I'm  not  a  poor  little  thing,"  Eve  had  raged,  and  had 
gone  into  such  a  temper  that  Miss  Clum  made  her  stay 
in  bed  all  afternoon.  .  .  . 

The  taxi  skidded  and  rushed  and  jerked  to  sudden 
stops.  The  rain  pelted  it  in  spiteful  torrents.  The  driver 
swore  at  the  rain  and  at  all  the  other  taxi  drivers.  And 
Eve  was  shut  up  in  this  tight  little  bouncing  box,  alone, 
as  only  one  can  be  alone  with  one's  thoughts. 

in 

When  hadn't  she  ever  been  alone  ?  Alone,  even  in  the 
crime  of  her  birth,  for  somehow  she'd  always  felt,  or  been 
made  to  feel,  it  a  crime. 

"This  is  the  room  where  you  were  born,"  they  used  to 
tell  her,  and  show  her  the  great  high-ceilinged  place  in  the 
rococo  old  sandstone  Dareth  house,  damp  with  San  Fran- 
cisco fogs,  on  Nob  Hill. 

In  the  big  walnut  bed,  solemn  with  towering  rosette- 
encrusted  headboard,  and  a  canopy  of  ashen  rose  damask, 
her  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth.  And  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  failed  to  appreciate  Eve  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  what  the  Lord  can  do  when  He  tries,  was 
her  father.  Furious  and  horrified,  that  any  puling  infant 
should  be  left  him  instead  of  a  wife,  he  took  one  look  at 
the  tiny  face,  a  mass  of  crimson  puckers,  and  said, 
merely :  "Take  it  away." 

And  he  took  himself  out  into  a  cold  fog  and  died  of 
pneumonia  three  weeks  later. 
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"Poor  little  thing!"  every  one  said  of  Eve,  and  for  a 
week  all  the  parties  buzzed  about  her. 

The  infant's  one  remaining  relative,  a  maiden  aunt  of 
her  father's,  w^s  in  Europe  at  the  time,  so,  in  accordance 
with  Nat  Dareth's  will,  a  Trust  Company  took  charge  of 
the  Dareth  child.  The  wife  of  the  president,  an  enter- 
prising Mrs.  Macy,  had  taken  up  as  her  current  hobby, 
"The  Scientific  Rearing  of  Children/'  She  secured  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse,  Miss  Clum,  by  name,  who  had 
had  three  years'  intensive  training  in  theories. 

Miss  Clum  arrived  the  day  Nathaniel  Dareth  was 
buried.  She  at  once  removed  the  infant  from  the  fat 
black  arms  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dareth's  mammy,  where  the 
child  was  snoozing,  warm  and  content,  with  a  wad  of 
cotton  known  as  a  "sugar-tit"  in  her  mouth.  Miss  Clum 
also  removed  the  sugar-tit  and  ground  it  under  a  flat  heel 
on  the  floor  of  the  bathroom.  And  finally  she  succeeded 
in  removing  the  mammy,  who  truculently  left  the  Dareth 
mansion  with  a  battered  old  trunk  and  a  shoe-string  bag, 
wailing:  "Dat  po'  chile'll  die  too." 

But  the  child  didn't  die.  She  howled  steadily  for  six 
weeks,  like  an  unhappy  little  animal,  nosing  about  blindly 
for  a  soft  warm  breast  to  suck.  She  found  only  an  abso- 
lutely sterile  bottle. 

During  the  third  month,  Miss  Clum  intimated  to  the 
Trust  Company  that  the  child  should  have  a  name. 

"Call  it  for  its  father,"  said  the  Company. 

"The  child  is  a  female,"  said  Miss  Clum. 

"For  the  mother,  then." 

Now  Nathaniel  Dareth's  wife  had  been  christened 
William  Hetherington  Stone  Kinnaird  by  Virginia 
parents  who  were  expecting  a  boy,  and  who  didn't  bother 
to  change  the  name  when  they  were  disappointed  in  the 
sex  of  their  child.    Nat  Dareth  had  fallen  in  love  with 
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Billy  Kinnaird — he  thought  "Billy"  the  dearest  name  for 
a  girl.  But  Miss  Clum  didn't.  In  fact,  she  didn't  ap- 
prove of  it  at  all. 

At  the  time  of  the  discussion  over  a  name  for  the 
Dareth  infant,  she  was  reading  her  Bible  from  cover  to 
cover.  By  multiplying  the  number  of  chapters  with  the 
number  of  hours,  you  achieved  wonderful  results  in  the 
number  of  days  it  took  to  read  it.  Having  arrived,  with 
not  too  much  undue  effort  at  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
Miss  Clum  was  inspired  to  name  the  child  herself.  Thus 
Eve  received  a  name  which,  she  afterward  said,  made  an 
adventuress  of  her  from  the  start. 

IV 

Eve  developed  exactly  as  the  baby  books  said  she 
should,  breaking  the  record,  however,  by  talking  long 
before  the  proper  time.  The  first  word  she  said  was 
"No."  To  Miss  Clum,s  horror,  Eve  said  it  to  every- 
thing— to  her  prune  juice,  to  her  spinach — particularly  to 
her  spinach — to  her  napping  time,  to  Miss  Clum  all  the 
time. 

Very  red  in  the  face  and  distressed  of  eye,  Miss  Clum 
turned  agitatedly  to  the  chapter  on  self-will  and  temper 
in  the  child  psychology  book  from  which  she  derived  new 
ideas  to  add  to  her  system.  Eve  said,  "No!"  to  these 
ideas,  too. 

When  she  was  six  years  old,  her  great-aunt,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Dareth,  returned  from  Europe.  Eve  was  tremen- 
dously excited.  The  whole  house  was  cleaned  from  garret 
to  cellar  and  it  varied  the  monotony  of  the  days.  Miss 
Clum  had  her  thoroughly  trained  as  to  what  she  must  do 
and  say  to  her  great-aunt. 

"If  she  should  wish  to  kiss  you,"  said  Miss  Clum  to 
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Eve,  who  had  never  been  permitted  to  kiss  or  to  be  kissed, 
"give  her  your  cheek." 

But  Miss  Dareth  didn't  wish  to  kiss  Eve.  She  sat 
very  erect  in  the  drawing-room  and  regarded  the  little 
girl  who  stood  shyly  in  the  door,  looking  at  this  austere 
one  remaining  relative  of  hers.  When  Miss  Dareth  was 
young  fifty  years  before,  she'd  been  sent  to  a  select  school 
for  demoiselles  at  Auteuil.  Lest  the  scholars  should  be- 
come round-shouldered,  they  were  compelled  to  lie  flat  on 
planks,  and  when  they  sat  upright  they  were  instructed  to 
place  both  hands  to  the  small  of  their  backs.  As  a  result 
of  this  method,  Miss  Dareth  had  a  carriage  that  all  queens 
are  supposed  to  have.  It  frightened  little  Eve.  She  for- 
got everything  Miss  Clum  had  told  her  to  do,  so  she  just 
stood  very  awkward  and  big-eyed  in  the  door. 

"Have  you  no  manners,  Miss?"  said  Miss  Dareth  in 
a  voice  that  matched  her  carriage.  "Make  your  reverence 
(she  pronounced  it  in  the  French  way)  and  come  and  kiss 
my  hand."  Thus  had  she  been  taught  to  do  by  the  mis- 
tresses in  the  school  at  Auteuil. 

Eve  said:  "No." 

"Comment?"  said  Miss  Dareth,  who  had  spent  so  much 
of  her  life  in  France  she  was  constantly  hunting  around 
for  the  correct  English  word,  so  she  said. 

Eve  said  "No"  again.  Then  she  added:  "Kissing  is 
against  the  rules." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  Miss  Dareth  swore  elegantly  in  the 
French  manner.  "What  an  odd  homely  little  cabbage 
you  are!  Exactly  like  your  mother's  people,  red-haired 
Scotch  folk." 

At  this  time,  Eve  was  a  lanky  child,  growing  an  inch 
or  so  ahead  of  Miss  Gum's  schedule.  She'd  just  lost  all 
her  front  teeth,  and  although  her  gums  were  very  pink 
and  healthy,  their  emptiness  gave  her  face  a  vacuous  look. 
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She  had  quantities  of  silky  reddish  hair  which  was 
brushed  tightly  back  in  a  way  that  was  most  hygienic  for 
hair  to  be  brushed.  Eve's  great  amber  eyes  with  their 
delicate  brown  eyebrows  like  brave  little  wings,  her  nose, 
her  ears,  her  mouth  like  a  creased  pomegranate  blossom 
were  thus,  somehow,  indecently  exposed,  and  looked  too 
big  for  her  little  face  whose  milky  skin  was  smeared  with 
pale  gold  freckles. 

"The  child  has  one  point,"  Miss  Dareth  was  afterward 
heard  to  remark,  "good  bones.  Nat  was  an  extraordi- 
narily well-built  man." 

The  next  morning,  Eve  began  to  enjoy  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  A  movement  along  a  fault  in  the 
Coast  Range  took  a  hand  in  her  destiny,  and  bounced  her 
out  of  her  little  bed  along  with  several  hundred  thousand 
other  San  Franciscans.  The  indefatigable  Miss  Clum, 
screaming  in  a  very  unscientific  way,  tried  to  catch  the 
little  girl,  who  was  slithering  about  the  room  like  a  tiny 
pea  in  a  violently  shaken  pod.  Eve's  hair  and  mouth 
and  eyes  were  full  of  plaster,  but  life  miraculously  re- 
mained in  her  body. 

"My  God!  We're  both  alive!"  Miss  Clum  said  at  last 
and  crawled  out  from  under  a  board. 

"I'd  just  as  lief  of  gone  to  heaven,"  Eve  remarked 
through  little  livid  lips,  "it'd  be  fun  to  watch  God  pull 
up  the  rainbow  and  hang  out  the  stars." 

"Close  your  mouth,"  sobbed  Miss  Clum,  whose  nerves 
were  quite  a  bit  shaken,  "d-d-don't  breath  this  dust  into 
your  raw  throat." 

Then  everything  happened  at  once.  Miss  Dareth  was 
rescued  from  the  corner  where  she  had  been  tossed,  like 
a  very  long,  limp  and  elegant  rag  doll,  and  Max,  the 
butler,  carried  her  out  into  the  street.    Wrapped  in  her 
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nightdress  and  an  Oriental  rug,  she  sat  on  the  curb  and 
told  San  Francisco  what  she  thought  about  it.  Odds 
and  ends  of  trinkets  and  silver  were  put  into  a  box 
along  with  some  portraits  that  had  been  cut  from  their 
frames,  and  the  box  was  buried  in  the  garden.  Every- 
body got  dressed,  and  some  clothes  were  stuffed  in  a  bag, 
Miss  Dareth  was  perched  on  Eve's  new  tricycle,  and  Miss 
Clum  and  Eve  and  Max  and  Miss  Dareth  all  joined  a 
procession  staggering  out  to  Golden  Gate  Park. 

"They  are  going  to  dynamite  the  houses,"  Max  said 
with  awe,  and  as  they  turned  the  corner,  Eve  looked  back 
at  the  grim  old  place  where  she  was  born.  She  never 
saw  it  again. 

To  live  in  Golden  Gate  Park  all  day  long  and  all  night, 
too — where  the  monkeys  were!  To  live  in  a  tent,  with 
a  wobbly  smoky  stove  on  which  Miss  Clum  was  constantly 
boiling  water  to  kill  the  germs.  "Are  they  gooder  dead 
than  alive?"  Eve  asked  her.  She  had  never  been  so 
happy.  There  was  no  prune  juice  or  orange  juice  or 
spinach  here.  She  was  lucky  to  have  canned  beans  to 
eat.  There  were  no  rules  or  regulations.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  people  and  dirt  and  excitement  and  fun.  Eve 
played  ecstatically  most  of  the  time  with  an  Italian  boy 
who  taught  her  to  say,  "Oh,  dammit!"  And  just  as  Miss 
Dareth  and  Miss  Clum  and  even  Max  were  about  crazy 
with  it  all,  Mr.  Macy,  the  president  of  the  Trust  Com- 
pany, found  them,  and  they  were  sent  to  a  sanitarium 
down  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Dareth  never  left  the  sanitarium.  But  Eve  left 
at  once.  She  stayed  only  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
purged  and  disinfected,  and  then  she  and  Miss  Clum  went 
to  France.  Eve  was  to  be  put  in  the  school  for  demoi- 
selles where  her  great-aunt  had  been  trained. 
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V 

It  was  a  big  house  with  long  slim  windows,  in  a  big 
shadowy  garden.  The  heart  of  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pelleron  had  been  buried  under  the  cedars,  so  the  little 
girls  whispered.  If  you  got  up  at  midnight  and  peeped 
from  the  window,  you  were  liable  to  see  her  fragile  ghost 
trailing  over  the  daisies  on  the  lawn.  A  high  wall,  bris- 
tling atop  with  spikes  and  broken  glass,  encircled  the 
house  and  garden;  and  a  gate  with  iron  curlycues  and  a 
bell  that  jangled  when  you  pulled  the  string,  shut  out  the 
world. 

Eve  bade  good-by  to  Miss  Clum  beneath  the  shadow  of 
this  gate.  One  of  the  mistresses,  whose  face  seemed 
ironed  of  all  expression  just  as  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  her 
black  taffeta  dress  were  ironed  smooth  of  all  wrinkles, 
waited  near  by  while  the  adieux  were  being  said. 

"Good-by,  Eve,"  Miss  Clum  held  out  her  hand. 

Eve  didn't  say  anything.  She  suddenly  realized  that 
the  one  person  who  had  been  with  her  hourly  as  long  as 
she  could  remember  was  leaving  her  forever.  After  all, 
you  had  to  love  somebody,  and  Eve  found  that  she  loved 
Miss  Clum.  She  tried  to  speak  and  could  not.  Two  tears 
came  up  in  her  eyes  so  that  she  saw  two  tall  Miss  Clums. 

"Don't— don't— "  she  couldn't  say  the  "go." 

"You  mustn't  cry,"  began  Miss  Clum,  "it's  bad  for 
the—" 

But  suddenly  Miss  Clum  sobbed  in  a  rusty  sort  of  way. 
She  caught  Eve  to  her  spare  breast  and  squeezed  her  so 
hard  Eve  couldn't  breath  at  all. 

"I've  tried  to  do  my  duty,"  choked  Miss  Clum.  Then 
with  a  tight-lipped  effort  she  controlled  herself.  "Don't 
forget  to  brush  your  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day,"  were 
Miss  Gum's  last  words  to  Eve. 
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That  night,  the  little  girl  who  slept  in  the  bed  next 
to  Eve's,  heard  Eve  thrashing  about. 

"Why  don't  you  lie  still?"  she  asked  in  a  cautious 
whisper. 

"I— I  feel— funny— " 

"Where  do  you  feel  funny?" 

"In — in  my  throat." 

"Have  you  got  sore  throat?" 

"I  don't  know.    I  got  a  lump  in  it." 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  said  the  little  girl.  "I  got  one, 
too,  when  mummie  left  me.  Did  your  mummie  leave 
you?" 

"Miss — Miss  Clum  left  me." 
"Is  she  your  mummie?" 
"Mummie?   What  do  you  mean  mummie?" 
The  child  in  the  next  bed  laughed.    She  was  a  little 
snub-nosed  English  girl  with  the  merriest  sort  of  laugh. 
"Mother — you  goosey!" 

"I  haven't  any,"  said  Eve.  "She  went  away  when  I 
came.  I  made  her  do  it,"  she  added,  feeling  that  she 
should  tell  the  worst  about  herself  at  once. 

"Haven't  you  a  father?"  The  little  girl  sat  right  up 
in  bed,  she  found  the  talk  so  interesting. 

"No." 

"Where's  your  home  ?" 

"I  haven't  any.    It  fell  down  and  was  just  stones." 
The  little  girl  jumped  out  of  her  bed  and  ran  over  and 
perched  on  Eve's. 

"Haven't  you  a  name,  either  ?" 

"My  name  was  Eve  Dareth,  but  now  they  call  me  Eve 
One-hundred-and-twenty-one." 

"I'm  Daisy  One-hundred-and-thirty-five,  but  my  mum- 
mie's  Mrs.  Sutton." 

Eve  kept  swallowing.    "That  lump  hurts." 
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"Never  mind!"  Daisy  One-hundred-and-thirty-five, 
imitating  her  mummie's  methods  leaned  over  and  gave 
Eve  her  first  kiss. 

"Do  it  again,"  and  Eve  began  to  cry. 

Daisy  did  it  again. 

"I — I  like  you,"  Eve  sobbed. 

"S-s-s-sh-h-h !    Here  comes  Mad'  Fombaron." 

Eve,  also,  liked  Madame  Fombaron.  She  was  like  a 
little  squirrel.  She  sat  up  very  straight,  her  pointed  nose 
sniffing,  and  looked  at  you  out  of  bright  black  eyes,  and 
she  chattered  a  great  deal  and  went  scampering  off  at  sud- 
den moments.  She  taught  the  littlest  girls  French.  She 
would  take  you  by  the  hand  and  give  it  a  dry  squeeze  and 
half  sing,  half  speak,  in  a  thin  clipped  voice  through  lips 
that  pouted  prettily  over  the  French  nasals :  "Des  oranges 
.  .  .  des  f raises  .  .  .  des  cerises  ,  .  for  all  the  world 
as  if  she  were  singing:  "Do — sol!"  Then  you  would 
repeat  it  after  her,  and  she'd  give  you  a  hug  and  tickle 
your  cheek  with  her  pompadour  and  chatter:  "Excellent, 
my  little  cat!    Very  good,  my  little  bit  of  a  cabbage!" 

When  they  walked  two  by  two  through  the  streets, 
Eve  begged:  "Let  me  walk  with  Madame  Fombaron." 
And  Madame  would  tell  Eve  all  about  her  little  Philippe, 
and  how  her  heart  almost  burst  with  grief  because  she 
had  to  leave  Philippe  with  his  Grandpere  in  Touraine 
while  she  taught  little  girls  up  in  Paris  to  say:  "Des 
oranges.'* 

VI 

The  summer  Eve  was  ten,  she  learned  for  the  first  time 
what  bliss  and  a  real  home  were.  She  went  to  England 
with  Daisy  One-hundred-and-thirty-five  for  a  visit  of 
several  weeks. 
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Daisy  lived  in  a  lovely  big  house  with  a  shaggy  garden 
called  Sutton  Weir,  near  the  village  of  Riversmead  not 
far  from  London.  And  nobody  in  her  house  ever  said, 
"Don't" 

Daisy's  mummie  was  quite — well — plump,  to  put  it 
politely.  She  sat  in  a  large  chair  and  knitted  an  incred- 
ible number  of  golf  stockings,  and  everybody  was  always 
coming  and  slipping  into  her  lap,  and  behaving  in  such  a 
way  that  she  dropped  stitches.    But  she  never  minded. 

Daisy's  papa  wore  a  very  trim  gray  mustache  and  a 
silk  hat  and  a  long  frock  coat,  and  he  went  away  every 
day  to  a  place  called  The  City,  and  when  he  came  back 
he  was  apt  to  pinch  your  cheek  and  give  you  a  lollipop 
out  of  his  pocket. 

And  there  were  three  grown-up  brothers  who  made 
a  great  deal  of  noise.  They  were  continually  tumbling 
in  and  out  of  the  house  with  tennis  rackets  and  cricket 
bats,  saying,  "  'Lo,  kid,"  as  they  passed  you  and  giving 
you  the  most  staggering  sort  of  whacks.  And  Eve  loved 
it. 

"She's  like  a  starved  kitten,"  said  the  lovely  lady  who 
lived  just  beyond  the  garden  wall  next  door  at  Kent  Weir. 

Eve  was  always  wanting  to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Kent's — 
another  big  house  in  another  enormous  garden.  The 
house  rambled  all  over  everywhere,  with  funny  little  steps 
down  and  up,  so  that  you  were  constantly  making 
stumbling  entrances  into  and  exits  from  all  the  rooms. 
The  rooms  were  very  large,  and  through  their  leaded  win- 
dows, reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  garden 
seemed  to  walk  right  in  and  sit  down  comfortably  by  the 
fire.  The  chairs  were  all  big  and  soft  with  hollows  in 
their  seats  and  back  and  arms  that  said  as  plain  as  could 
be:  "Come  to  my  embrace."  The  rugs  had  beautiful 
faded  colors  and  had  been  walked  upon  a  lot,  and  there 
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were  always  plenty  of  dogs  and  cats  romping  over  them. 
Fires  crackled  cheerily  in  the  great  hearths ;  and  from  the 
wainscoting,  dim  browny  looking  ladies  and  gentlemen 
smiled  down  at  everybody. 

And  Mrs.  Kent  smiled,  too,  when  Eve,  stealing  in  on  a 
sunbeam,  looked  at  her  longingly. 

"Come  here,  dear." 

Then  Eve  ran  and  stole  a  timid  arm  about  Mrs.  Kent's 
warm  throat,  and  that  lady,  laughing  softly,  stooped, 
pressing  cool  sweet  lips  against  Eve's  cheek,  and  kissed 
her  with  a  very  special  tenderness.  "I  always  did  want 
a  little  girl  to  cuddle,"  she'd  say,  while  Geoff,  her  youngest 
boy,  pretended  he  didn't  care  that  his  mother  had  always 
wanted  a  little  girl. 

To  Eve,  Mrs.  Kent  seemed  the  most  beautiful  being  in 
all  the  world,  so  tall  and  smiling  and  lovely  was  she.  On 
one  white  hand,  she  wore  a  pearl  in  a  bed  of  diamonds, 
like  tiniest  drops  of  dew,  and  often  she  stroked  Eve's  hair 
with  this  hand.   The  fingers  felt  like  petals  of  a  rose. 

Mrs.  Kent  had  two  boys,  Binks  and  Geoff;  and  Eve 
never  could  understand  how  two  such  rackety  creatures 
could  belong  to  such  a  quiet  lady.  Binks  was  quite  old, 
and  he  was  terribly  interested  in  a  new  mustache  and  in 
going  up  to  Oxford.  But  thirteen-year-old  Geoff  was 
still  a  boy.  "The  awkward  age,"  his  mother  smiled 
when  Geoff  stumbled  over  things.  He  was  so  very  funny, 
Eve  laughed  until  her  sides  hurt — a  rather  ugly  boy,  Eve 
thought,  with  his  long  legs  and  arms  that  were  always 
getting  strangely  twisted,  his  tousled  mop  of  strong, 
curling,  bright  brown  hair,  his  ruddy  tan,  his  sudden  gay 
laugh  that  cracked  in  the  middle,  his  nose  so  much  too 
big  for  his  face.  But  his  eyes  were  nice,  shining  gray- 
blue  ones  with  keen  black  pupils — eyes  that  seemed  per- 
petually caught  in  a  net  of  smiles. 
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And  he  did  know  such  entrancing  things — how  pixies 
lived  under  bridges,  where  birds  built  their  nests,  how  to 
make  a  hanky  vicar  preach  o'  Sundays.  For  every  Sun- 
day they  all  went  to  Riversmead  Church — a  little  old 
gray-stone  church,  dark  with  vines,  and  inside  it  had  a 
stuffy  smell  of  burned  candles  and  such  cunning  swinging 
doors  to  the  pews.  Eve  sat  just  back  of  the  Sutton  pew 
with  Mrs.  Kent  and  Binks  and  Geoff.  And  she  would 
snuggle  happily  against  Mrs.  Kent's  shoulder  during  Mr. 
Hazelton's  long  sermon,  and  Geoff,  looking,  oh,  so  solemn, 
would  make  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief,  thrust  his  fore- 
finger into  it,  and  draping  the  linen  about  his  other 
lingers,  produce  a  most  comical  little  hanky  vicar. 

"If  all  the  world  were  water — "  Geoff  would  preach 
in  a  whisper  the  while  he  made  "Mr.  Doodally"  bow  and 
wave  his  arms  so  comically — 

"And  all  the  water  were  ink, 
What  would  we  do  for  bread  and  cheese. 
What  would  we  do  for  drink — " 

And  as  the  hanky  vicar  spread  his  arms  dramatically  at 
the  end,  Eve  would  be  in  a  convulsion  of  suppressed 
giggles  until  Mrs.  Kent  must  needs  whisper :  "That  will 
do,  Geoffrey.' * 

Eve  thought  Geoff  simply  too  wonderful,  and  so  did 
Alec  Hastings.  Geoff  spent  all  his  time  doing  mysterious 
things  of  vast  importance  with  Alec.  This  boy  lived  in 
a  house  across  the  fields  with  a  most  disconcerting  papa 
who  made  tiresome  jokes  about  red  hair. 

"Laugh  at  my  hair,  and  I'll  knock  your  block  off," 
Alec's  eyes  seemed  to  be  saying  all  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  Alec's  papa  would  sit  at  a  big  grand  piano 
and  look  at  Eve  and  Alec  in  a  twinkly  way  over  the  top 
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of  it,  and  say  deep  down  in  his  throat:  "Alec's  is  red 
molto  furioso"  and  furious  sounds  would  come  out  of 
the  piano,  "But  Eve's  is  red  andante  sostenuto!"  And 
Geoff  would  laugh :  "Haw !"  and  Alec  would  say :  "Aw !" 
and  they'd  have  a  tussle  all  over  the  place  and  slide  up 
the  rugs  and  shout  :  "Get  out  of  our  way,"  to  Eve  and 
Daisy. 

They  didn't  think  that  ten-year-old  girls,  who  played 
hollyhock  ladies  under  the  garden  wall,  and  were  always 
tagging  them  about  and  bothering,  amounted  to  much. 
And  Daisy  and  Eve  suspected  that  the  boys  hid  from 
them,  and  sneaked  off  when  they  weren't  looking.  But 
once  in  a  while  Geoff  and  Alec  were  quite  condescend- 
ingly kind. 

"We've  found  a  humming  bird's  nest  in  the  oak  tree  up 
on  the  hill.  Rather  ducky.  Want  to  see  it?"  Geoff  would 
grin. 

"Rather!"  squealed  Daisy. 

"Well,  come  along,"  growled  Alec,  "but  don't  push." 
Daisy,  who  adored  him,  was  forever  hanging  on  to  him. 

Geoff  boosted  Eve  up  and  held  her  ankle  while  she 
peeped  into  the  nest.  She  thought  it  most  awfully  nice 
of  him. 

To  be  bullied  by  boys,  to  be  whacked  by  young  men, 
to  be  petted  by  somebody  else's  papas  and  mammas,  to  be 
tucked  in  bed  o'  nights  and  hugged  and  kissed  by  some- 
body else's  very  own  mummie,  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  play, 
to  have  fun — •  The  starved  kitten  lapped  up  this  rich 
sweet  cream  and  waxed  fat  on  it 
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TT  was  never  quite  the  same  again.  The  next  summer, 
Geoff  and  Alec  were  away  on  a  bicycle  tour  through 
Scotland.  The  year  after  that,  Daisy's  mummie  died, 
and  Eve  went  with  Madame  Fombaron  to  Touraine. 
The  next  summer,  she  and  Daisy  and  Daisy's  papa  trav- 
eled in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  And  in  the  fall  of  19 14, 
Eve  returned  to  the  land  of  her  birth. 

That  August,  horror  and  excitement  had  replaced 
tranquillity  in  the  school  at  Auteuil.  Most  of  the  girls 
did  not  return  to  school  at  all,  among  them,  Daisy. 

"The  boys  are  all  down  on  Salisbury  Plain,"  Daisy 
wrote  Eve  in  a  square  bold  hand ;  "it's  terribly  thrilling." 

One  afternoon,  Eve  One-hundred-and-twenty-one  was 
told  to  put  on  her  best  frock  and  to  come  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  a  tall  girl  of  fourteen,  now,  and 
although  methods  had  changed  since  her  great-aunt  lay 
flat  on  a  plank  in  the  class-room,  Eve  carried  herself  as 
young  princesses  are  supposed  to  do. 

A  very  smart  lady  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  stopped  talking  to  the  head  mistress  when  Eve  came 
in,  and  stared. 

Eve  made  her  reverence. 

"My  word !"  cried  the  lady  at  last,  "is  this  Eve  Dareth  ? 
What  a  devastating  little  beauty  you've  become!" 

It  was  the  first  time  Eve  had  heard  the  word  "devas- 
tating" applied  to  herself.    She  was  to  hear  it  often. 
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"I'm  sorry  my  hair's  red,"  was  all  she  said.  She  didn't 
think  much  of  it.    She  liked  dark  girls  like  Daisy. 

But  even  Daisy  had  told  her  she  was  pretty.  Down  in 
Venice,  one  day  last  summer,  an  Italian  had  leaped  out  at 
Eve  from  the  shadow  of  a  bridge,  and  had  embraced  her 
wildly.  "Carina!  Begli  occhi!"  he  cried,  and  Daisy's 
papa,  chewing  his  gray  mustache,  had  knocked  the  man 
down. 

Eve  was  scared  to  death.    She  kept  rubbing  her  cheek, 
which  the  man's  bristly  lips  had  pressed. 
"But  what  made  him?" 
Daisy  looked  at  Eve  gravely. 
"I  think  it's  because  you're  so  pretty,"  Daisy  said. 
"But  you're  prettier." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not."  Daisy  was  a  very  honest  person. 
"I  don't  sort  of  shine,  like  you  do.  You're — you're  like 
that  alabaster  lamp  in  Saint  Mark's." 

"Bosh!"  laughed  Eve.  Then  she  looked  frightened. 
"I  don't  like  being  pretty,  if  that's  what  it  does  to  you." 

Daisy  stared  at  Eve  enviously.  "Just  the  same,"  she 
said,  "it'll  be  rather  interestin'." 

And  now  this  lady  began  telling  her  the  same  thing. 
The  lady  announced  herself  to  be  Mrs.  Macy,  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Trust  Company  that  had  taken 
charge  of  the  infant  Eve.  She'd  come  to  take  Eve  back 
with  her  to  America  and  put  her  in  school  there. 

"But  I  want  to  go  to  the  Sorbonne,"  Eve  said. 

Mrs.  Macy  said:  "What  extraordinary  flesh  you 
have — like  snow  and  roses,"  and  she  kissed  Eve's  cheek 
as  if  she  would  like  to  take  a  little  bite  out  of  it. 

"Mademoiselle  has  an  extraordinarily  good  mind,"  the 
head  mistress  ventured,  "she  should  cultivate — " 

"Mind!"  cried  Mrs.  Macy  in  utmost  disgust,  "Non- 
sense!   When  a  girl  looks  like  that,  she  doesn't  need  a 
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mind.  In  fact,  a  mind  is  a  positive  handicap.  She'll 
create  a  furor.  I'll  get  her  some  clothes  that  will  adorn 
her — not  extinguish  her  as  these  do.  Then  I'll  put  her 
in  Miss  Spicer's  school  in  New  York  to  be  finished  off, 
and  give  her  such  a  debut  as  San  Francisco  has  never 
seen." 

"But  I  don't  want — "  Eve  stammered. 

"Go  and  get  your  hat,"  said  Mrs.  Macy.  "I'm  simply 
crazy  to  dress  you  up." 

And  Eve  felt  that  Mrs.  Macy  thought  of  her  only  as 
a  silly  doll,  not  as  a  big  serious  girl. 

II 

"Daisy,"  she  wrote  wildly  on  the  steamer  going  over 
to  New  York,  "it's  awful.  I'm  to  be  at  a  Miss  Spicer's 
school.  When  I  told  Madame  Fombaron,  she  cried. 
Mrs.  Macy  bought  me  loads  of  pink  silk  nightdresses 
with  no  sleeves,  and  I  have  silk  shirts  and  culottes  so 
that  I  feel  all  slippery.  And  I've  a  party  dress  made  at 
Lucile's  with  flowers  and  silver  and  ribbon  bowknots 
on  it.  Mrs.  Macy  says  Miss  Spicer's  will  be  a  lot  nicer 
than  the  Sorbonne,  and  that  I'll  meet  just  the  right  sort 
of  girls.  I  feel  so  queer — sort  of  scared.  Mrs.  Macy  says 
I'm  not  under  any  circumstances  to  let  on  to  young  men 
that  I  have  anything  in  my  mind  at  all.  She  says  men 
are  easy  to  get,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to  talk  about  Rostand 
or  Chekhov.  She  says  I'm  just  to  keep  quiet  and  let  the 
men  do  the  talking — and  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  is 
to  forget  all  the  intellectual  part  of  the  things  I've  learned 
in  France.  She  says  above  all  for  me  to  remember  to 
treat  each  man  I  meet  as  if  he  were  the  only  one  alive. 
She  says  if  I  do  what  she  tells  me  to,  what  with  my  looks 
and  money,  I'll  be  the  biggest  social  success  San  Fran- 
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cisco  has  ever  known.  What's  a  social  success?  I  don't 
like  the  sound  of  it.  Oh,  Daisy,  I'm  afraid.  Mrs.  Macy 
is  so  different  from  you  and  your  mummie  and  Mrs. 
Kent.  In  America  they  don't  know  about  the  war. 
Half  way  across  the  ocean  we  got  European  dispatches 
full  of  war  news.  Now  we  get  American  dispatches, 
and  they're  only  about  a  game  called  baseball.  I'll  love 
you  forever  and  forever,  Daisy.   Write  me  every  week." 

in 

Miss  Spicer  received  her  new  pupil  in  the  thickly 
carpeted  drawing-room  of  the  impressive  brownstone 
mansion  which  was  excellently  situated  in  a  select  part  of 
New  York.  She  was  a  sallow  woman  with  neatly  ar- 
ranged, oily  black  hair,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly calculating  your  social  and  financial  status.  They 
gleamed  when  she  saw  Eve. 

"We  shall  see,"  she  murmured. 

"Give  her  every  opportunity  and  advantage,"  ordered 
Mrs.  Macy.    "She  has  ample  means." 

"It  would  seem,"  said  Miss  Spicer  piously,  "that  she 
has  everything." 

But  her  "girls"  thought  Eve  an  awful  baby.  She'd 
never  had  a  crush  on  any  one;  she'd  never  had  any  beaux ; 
no  boy  had  ever  kissed  her.  She'd  never  read  "Damaged 
Goods."  Her  father  didn't  "do"  anything,  because  he 
was  dead.  She  didn't  belong  to  any  set.  She  didn't  have 
a  motor-car.  She  didn't  want  to  come  out — she  wanted 
to  go  to  college.  But  she  was  neither  a  "pill"  nor  a  "peli- 
can." On  the  contrary,  she  was  undeniably  the  prettiest 
one  in  the  crowd,  and  growing  prettier  every  day.  On 
the  whole,  Eve  was  never  a  favorite  with  Miss  Spicer's 
girls. 
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"Do  you  know  why  Miss  Spicer  always  puts  you  at 
the  guest  table  when  somebody  important  comes  ?"  they 
asked  her. 

"I  hope  it's  because  she  likes  me,"  Eve  said  cautiously. 
She  was  learning  to  be  very  cautious  about  most  things 
now. 

"Like  you — you  should  worry!  She  told  Squirt  (the 
night  mistress)  that  you're  so  decorative  you  never  fail 
to  make  an  impression,  and  she  can't  afford  not  to  use 
you." 

Eve  looked  "decorative"  up  in  the  dictionary.  At  first 
she  laughed  at  the  thought  of  herself  being  used  as  a 
piece  of  bric-a-brac.  Then  she  sighed  and  wrote  Daisy 
that  she  was  terribly  lonesome. 

After  Eve's  first  party,  the  girls  decided  that  she  must 
be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Eve  wore  her  Lucile 
frock,  and  was  what  Mrs.  Macy  would  have  termed  a 
complete  social  success. 

"Who's  that  girl  over  there?"  the  boys  asked  their 
partners.  "Introduce  us,  will  you?"  And  they  crowded 
round  and  fought  over  Eve's  program. 

"Pig!    Leave  me  one." 

"I'll  take  all  I  can  get,  you  big  stiff." 

"Miss  Dareth,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

"None  left— I'll  go  cut  my  throat — " 

And  Eve  laughed  with  all  her  little  teeth,  as  white  as 
rice,  gleaming  between  her  lips.  "This  must  be  what 
is  called  repartee,"  she  thought. 

Music.  Motion.  Strong  young  arms  holding  her. 
Eyes  blazing  into  hers.  Wonderful.  Glorious.  "Shine, 
little  glow  worm — glitter-r-r-r,"  thrummed  the  orchestra 
on  your  heart  strings.  Oh,  life  was  going  to  be  awfully 
interesting.  And  everybody  was  so  kind  to  her,  and 
seemed  to  like  her  ever  so  much. 
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Especially  were  the  boys  kind,  and  especially  did  they 
like  her.  Most  of  them  took  her  out  on  the  balcony  and 
were  terribly  concerned  lest  she  get  cold. 

"Sure  you're  quite  warm  enough?"  they  asked,  oh,  so 
tenderly,  and  put  their  arms  warmly  about  her.  "Aren't 
the  stars  beautiful?"  they  said  and  kissed  her  with  rough 
quick  kisses  that  smelled  of  cigarettes. 

Eve  came  up  from  under  the  kissing  somewhat  gasp- 
ingly. She  thought :  "I'm  learning  just  how  they  do  in 
society  at  Miss  Spicer's." 

But  in  the  dressing  room,  her  roommate  told  her 
witheringly  that  her  petticoat  showed. 

Very  soon  the  girls  learned  definitely  how  to  torment 
Eve. 

"Got  a  trade-last  for  you,"  they  would  say  brightly. 

And  Eve  would  lift  a  hopeful  face.  Perhaps  Miss 
Francis  liked  her  character  sketch  of  Rosalind — she'd 
worked  hours  on  it. 

"Miss  Francis  says  you're  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
school." 

"Oh,"  said  Eve. 

After  a  while  it  would  be :  "Got  you  a  trade-last." 

And  Eve  wearily:  "Somebody  talking  about  my  hair 
and  eyes,  I  suppose.  Why  don't  they  ever  say  I  recite 
well,  or  write  a  good  theme,  or  debate  cleverly,  or — or — 
Oh,  dear!" 

The  fatal  beauty,  they  called  her;  and  she  found  odes 
to  her  eyelashes  pinned  on  her  bed. 

"That's  a  funny  school  you're  going  to,"  Daisy  wrote 
her.  "Don't  people  in  America  know  the  world's  at  war  ? 
What  are  you  learning  there,  anyway?" 

And  Eve  wondered  just  what  she  was  learning — how 
not  to  cut  her  lettuce  with  a  knife;  how  to  say  my  town- 
house  and  my  country  place ;  how  to  live  up  to  an  "estab- 
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lished  standard";  how  to  know  which  was  the  right  set 
and  which  wasn't;  how  teachers  kowtowed  to  bank 
accounts  rather  than  to  brains;  how  girls  scratched  and 
boys  stroked;  how — how — 

"I  don't  think  I  like  it  here  at  all,"  she  wrote  Daisy. 
"Nobody  talks  of  anything  much  but  money  and  looks." 

"Binks  Kent  has  been  killed  in  Flanders/'  Daisy 
answered.  And  then  with  a  fearful  blob,  half  ink,  half 
tear:  "Alec  and  Geoff  have  joined  the  Flying  Corps — 
they're  only  eighteen.  Oh,  Eve,  isn't  life  terrible?  I'm 
going  to  grow  up  fast  so  I  can  drive  an  ambulance  out 
there  where  Alec'll  be." 

Daisy,  it  seemed,  was  learning  things,  too. 

IV 

Just  after  the  holidays  in  191 7,  Eve  was  expelled  from 
Miss  Spicer's  school. 

In  the  mail  one  morning,  Eve's  roommate  spied  a  letter 
addressed  to  Eve  in  the  distinguished  hand  of  a  youth 
much  admired  at  Miss  Spicer's.  The  girl,  Martha  Dell, 
gave  a  quick  look  around,  snatched  the  letter,  opened  it 
and  read  it. 

The  writer  told  his  darling  Eve  that  he  loved  her  pas- 
sionately, that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  all 
the  world,  that  she  was  the  only  girl  he  had  ever,  or  could 
ever,  care  about,  and  that  he  would  be  waiting  at  the 
corner  with  his  father's  car  that  night  between  ten-thirty 
and  eleven.  She  was  to  join  him  there  without  fail,  and 
he'd  show  her  a  darned  good  time. 

"Now  be  a  sport  for  once,"  commanded  the  "P.  S." 
of  the  letter. 

Martha  was  quite  ready  to  be  a  sport.  In  fact,  she 
had  been  waiting  patiently  for  just  such  an  opportunity 
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to  be  one.  She  didn't  see  why  Eve  should  have  all  the 
opportunities,  when  Eve  was  so  inexplicably  uninterested 
in  them. 

So  when  Eve,  lying  on  her  stomach  with  a  blanket 
over  her  head,  began  to  breathe  rhythmically,  Martha  stole 
out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house,  wearing  Eve's 
perfectly  stunning  new  squirrel  coat. 

The  youth  was  decidedly  put  out  when  he  discovered 
that  the  coat  didn't  contain  Eve.  But  after  all,  a  girl 
was  a  girl,  and  at  last  with  a  "Well,  you've  got  your 
nerve!"  he  put  the  giggling  Martha  into  his  dad's  car 
and  drove  her  away. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  harassed  little 
"Squirt,"  the  Supervisor  of  study,  who  policed  the  dormi- 
tory, was  wakened  by  a  suspicious  creak.  She  reached 
the  hall  in  time  to  see,  through  a  tall  front  window,  a 
car  drive  away  from  the  door.  She  also  saw  Eve  Dar- 
eth's  squirrel  coat  fleeing  down  the  corridor,  and  a  bit  of 
paper  fall  from  its  pocket. 

Of  course,  Squirt  stopped  long  enough  to  pick  up  the 
paper.  It  was  the  youth's  letter  to  Eve.  When  she 
reached  the  girls'  room,  she  found  Martha  Dell  with  her 
face  to  the  wall  sound  asleep,  but  Eve  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  saying:  "What's  the  matter?" 

The  Supervisor  told  her  what  was  the  matter,  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  it.  Eve  said  "No." 
She  said  it  to  everybody  with  the  greatest  stubbornness 
through  tight  lips. 

Eve's  "No"  infuriated  Miss  Spicer,  allayed  the  abject 
fear  of  Martha,  saved  the  youth  from  a  paternal  flogging, 
and  gave  her  own  self  a  reputation  for  abysmal  deceit. 

"Eve,"  said  Miss  Spicer  not  at  all  piously,  "for  the 
last  time,  will  you  tell  me  the  truth  ?    Did  you  leave  this 
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house  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  with  the  Van  Buren 
boy?" 

"No,"  said  Eve. 

"Pack  your  things,"  Miss  Spicer  said.  "Mr.  Dell 
would  never  forgive  me  if — " 

Miss  Spicer  didn't  say  what  it  was  Mr.  Dell  wouldn't 
forgive  her  for.  But  her  eyes  said,  Mr.  Dell  is  worth  at 
least  fifteen  million  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Dareth  girl 
can  muster  one. 

As  for  Eve,  who  was  hustled  away  on  the  long  journey 
out  to  San  Francisco,  she  had  learned  something  not 
advertised  in  Miss  Spicer's  neat  prospectus.  She  had 
learned  a  primer  lesson  in  man's  moral  cowardice  and 
in  woman's  perfidy. 

v 

Mrs.  Macy  met  Eve  at  the  Oakland  mole.  Eve  braced 
herself  for  bitter  accusations.  Mrs.  Macy,  however, 
accused  her  of  only  one  thing. 

"My  word!"  she  laughed,  taking  Eve's  face  between 
her  smartly  gloved  hands,  "you  are  simply  too — >.  Isn't 
she,  Rand?" 

She  turned  to  a  young  man  at  her  elbow,  who  was 
looking  at  Eve  as  if  he  would  like  to  take  her  face  between 
his  hands  also.  "Eve,  this  is  Rand  Williams.  Be  nice  to 
him.  He's  the  most  popular  bachelor  in  San  Francisco. 
And  he's  left  his  important  affairs  to  come  all  the  way 
over  here  with  me  to  meet  you." 

Rand  Williams  stepped  forward,  smiling.  He  was  a 
taut  sort  of  person,  as  if  he  were  put  together  with  very 
tight  wires.  Eve  wondered,  fleetingly,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  wires  should  ever  break. 
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"I  am  more  than  delighted !"  beamed  Mr.  Williams. 

His  voice  had  a  confident  ring  which  was  very  pleasant 
and  reassuring.  He  held  her  hand,  confidently.  Every- 
thing about  him  was  confident,  his  sharp  brown  eyes, 
his  rather  sensuous  lips,  the  line  of  his  jaw,  the  set  of 
his  shoulders,  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  He  raised  this 
hand,  and  with  a  strong  brown  finger,  smoothed  his 
smart  little  mustache. 

"I  am  going  to  be  your  very  good  friend,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Eve,  and  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  to  catch  Mr.  Williams  winking  knowingly  at  Mrs. 
Macy. 

All  the  way  across  the  bay,  she  sat  waiting  in  Mrs. 
Macy's  limousine  which  was  like  a  neat  little  hearse,  for 
some  one  to  mention  her  disgrace.  Her  solemnity  at  last 
began  to  chill  Mrs.  Macy's  warm  patter. 

"My  word,  child!  What  is  the  matter?  Aren't  you 
glad  to  come  to  us?" 

"Perhaps,  she's  worried  about  her — ah — departure 
from  Miss  Spicer's,"  Mr.  Williams  suggested,  again 
drooping  one  eyelid  at  Mrs.  Macy. 

"Fiddlesticks !"  Mrs.  Macy  laughed  with  merry  scorn. 
Why  give  it  a  thought  ?  She  wasn't  to  bother  her  pretty 
head  one  minute  about  it.  Nobody  cares.  In  fact,  it 
would  add  zest  to  her  debut.  A  reputation  for  devilment 
didn't  hurt  a  beautiful  girl.   Quite  the  contrary,  indeed — 

"But  I  did  not  do  it,"  Eve  said  violently,  and  her  amber 
eyes  looked  black  and  desperate.  She  was  listening  to  a 
little  song  in  her  breast :  Nobody  cares — nobody  cares — 

"Just  keep  quiet  about  it,"  advised  Mrs.  Macy.  "Enig- 
matic— that's  a  good  line  to  follow.  A  debutante  with  an 
interesting  little  past!  Oh,  I'm  going  to  have  the  time 
of  my  life  launching  you  in  society.  If  we're  clever,  we 
can  do  a  lot  with  that  Spicer  episode — eh,  Rand?"  And 
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Mrs.  Macy,  laughing,  began  to  talk  about  dressmakers, 
florists  and  engraved  invitations. 

Just  what  was  wrong  and  what  right  in  the  world? 
Just  what  was  real  ?  Nobody  cares — nobody  cares,  sang 
the  little  song. 

Eve  stumbled  as  she  got  out  of  the  limousine. 

"Careful !"  Rand  took  her  arm.  His  hand  was  strong 
and  very  confident. 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  Eve  insisted,  looking  up  at  him. 

"Just  forget  all  about  it,"  he  smiled  down  on  her. 
"Remember,  I'm  going  to  be  your  big  brother." 

Eve  began  to  like  him;  she  did  so  want  to  like  some 
one.  She  had  still  to  learn  that  she  was  never  meant  to 
be  a  sister  to  any  man. 

VI 

Mr.  Macy,  it  seems,  wanted  to  be  a  father  to  her.  He 
said  it  was  going  to  be  mighty  nice  to  have  a  little  daugh- 
ter round  the  house. 

He  was  an  impressive-looking  man,  with  a  neatly 
trimmed  beard  and  an  executive  hand,  very  much  accus- 
tomed to  tapping  on  polished  desks.  His  voice  was  worn 
curt  with  decisions.  When  he  said :  "May  I  trouble  you 
for  the  bread,"  he-seemed  to  be  saying  instead :  "Call  in 
the  loan."  He  always  wore  a  Cecil  Bruner  rosebud  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  from  him  drifted  a  faint  fragrance  as  of 
Pinaud's  hair  tonic. 

The  Macy  house  clung  imposingly  to  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  hills.  You  entered  through  a  gateway  where 
a  lion  with  uplifted  paw  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving 
you  a  slap  or  a  blessing — it  depended  on  your  social 
standing.  The  rooms  presented  a  record  of  Mrs.  Macy's 
hobbies — a  Chinese  room,  a  Japanese  room,  one  with  a 
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Javanese  motif,  another  Old  English.  But  the  windows 
overlooked  Golden  Gate,  where,  every  evening,  the  sun 
marched  out  in  splendor.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  march- 
ing steadfastly  toward  something  very  real.  And  Eve, 
bewildered,  torn  with  nameless  feeling,  would  press  her 
face  to  Mr.  Macy's  windows  which  the  sun  for  one  brief 
instant  touched  with  fire,  and  whisper  to  it : 

"O  thou,  who  driest  the  tears  of  the  meanest  among 
weeds — " 

But  Mrs.  Macy  wouldn't  let  her  dream ;  she  was  always 
calling  to  her  to  come  and  try  on  something. 

It  was  all  very  exciting.  Mrs.  Macy  gave  Eve  a  room 
which  had  just  emerged  fresh  from  the  hands  of  an  in- 
terior decorator  whose  specialty  it  was  to  "humanize"  the 
home.  The  room  was  not  the  pink-and-blue  boudoir  of 
most  young  girls,  but  a  voluptuous  place  all  black  and 
golden  and  serpent  green.  When  Eve  trailed  up  to  the 
bed,  mounted  on  a  dais,  her  slender  white  body  gleaming 
through  the  black  chiffon  and  silver  and  white  fox  fur 
of  the  robe  provided  by  Mrs.  Macy,  she  looked  like  little 
Saint  Ursula  masquerading  in  the  trappings  and  haunts 
of  a  Byzantine  courtesan.  She  would  have  felt  horribly 
queer  in  the  room,  she  wrote  Daisy,  but  Rand  gave  her  a 
darling  yellow  Persian  kitten,  and  the  kitten  humanized 
the  room  in  a  way  that  Mrs.  Macy's  highly  imaginative 
decorator  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Macy  gave  her  a  bank  book  and  told  her  it  was 
hers,  and  that  she  was  to  run  out  and  get  her  a  lot  of 
pretty  things.  Eve  said  she'd  heard  there  was  a  Univer- 
sity over  at  Berkeley,  and  that,  instead,  she'd  like  ever  so 
much  to  run  over  there  and  take  a  course  in  the  English 
poets  and  in  psychology.  Mr.  Macy,  looking  horrified, 
put  his  hand  on  her  head  very  kindly  and  said  to  leave 
that  sort  of  thing  to  the  homely  ones,  and  would  she 
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rather  have  orchids  or  valley  lilies  in  her  debutante 
bouquet  ? 

The  debut  realized  Mrs.  Macy's  wildest  dreams.  Eve 
was  a  sensation;  and  the  accounts  of  the  affair  in  the 
papers  the  next  morning  crowded  out  dispatches  of  the 
latest  doings  at  Verdun.  Eve  danced  with  young  and 
old,  and  they  all  seemed  to  like  her  tremendously;  and 
the  brilliance,  the  beauty,  the  flowers,  the  music,  the 
adulation,  the  friendliness,  made  her  think  that  the  world 
was  a  lovely  place,  after  all.  Eve  began  to  grow  up  that 
night;  it  was  an  absorbing  process. 

Boys,  holding  her  very  tightly  and  looking  as  if  they 
knew  all  about  her,  whirled  her  furiously  about.  After 
the  dances,  they  took  her  into  dark  nooks  and  gave  her 
sips  out  of  flat  silver  bottles  and  called  her  "a  sweet  child." 
Eve,  following  Mrs.  Macy's  advice,  remained  enigmatic 
and  created  thereby  an  intriguing  impression.  "Hot 
stuff!"  the  boys  told  each  other,  "hear  about  what  she 
did  in  New  York?"  Most  of  them  tried  to  induce  her  to 
repeat  her  New  York  experiences.  Middle  aged  men, 
pushing  her  laboriously  backward  down  the  ballroom, 
told  her  she  looked  like  their  dream  girl,  and  Eve  was  so 
pleased  about  it,  that  the  wives,  watching  from  the  side 
lines,  wanted  "to  stick  her,"  so  the  boys  grinned.  Mr. 
Macy  danced  with  her  like  a  proud  father;  Rand  danced 
with  her  like  a  protective  brother.  A  distinguished 
painter  waltzed  her  around  stumblingly  and  made  an 
appointment  to  do  her  portrait.  He  thought  the  sittings 
should  begin  the  very  next  day.  "If  I  can  get  that  hair 
and  flesh  of  yours  on  canvas,"  he  said,  "I  can  walk  up 
and  sit  down  among  the  Old  Masters."  Eve  thought  it 
would  be  great  fun  to  have  her  portrait  painted  and  that 
the  painter  was  very  kind. 

Then,  a  sad-eyed  poet  with  hair  so  ashen,  Eve  felt  it 
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might  crumble  into  dust  if  you  touched  it,  begged  her  to 
sit  out  a  dance  with  him.  He  took  her  into  the  Moorish 
courtyard,  and  there  by  the  fountain,  he  told  her  that 
her  hair  made  him  think  of  autumn  leaves  and  Etruscan 
gold  and  fire,  and  that  he  wished  to  warm  his  hands  in  it. 
He  said  her  eyes  were  autumn  pools  where  men  drowned 
themselves ;  that  her  mouth  was  a  scarlet  temptation,  and 
her  throat — 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  poet,  "while  I  kiss  it." 

But  Eve  drew  away,  laughing.  She  was  learning  to  use 
a  laugh  like  a  guard. 

"To  you,  then,  I'm  just  an  animate  poem !  I'm  not  a 
poem  at  all — just  a  plain  girl  who  likes  bacon  for  break- 
fast." 

"Good,  very  good!"  breathed  the  poet.  "At  least 
you're  not  an  inarticulate  maggot  like  most  of  them  in 
there.   Oh,  let  me  teach  you — " 

Eve's  eyes  took  on  a  brighter  gleam.  "Please  do  !" 
she  said  and  clasped  her  hands  over  the  pearl  fleur-de-lis 
on  her  knees.  She  would  certainly  like  to  be  taught.  She 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  English  poets — they 
had  skimmed  over  them  so  quickly  at  Miss  Spicer's.  She 
would  like  to  read  Browning — 

"Browning!"  the  poet  cried.  "That  compendium  of 
quotations!  That  bag  of  flatulence  and  platitudes! 
God's  in  his  heaven  and  all's  rot !  No.  I  will  teach  you 
how  you  have  the  allure  of  a  little  Borgia  courtesan- 
princess,  and  the  unawakened  soul  of  a  nun.  I  will 
awaken  you.  I  will  teach  you  life,  and  we  will  live  a 
passionate  poem  together — " 

And  just  as  she  began  to  feel  terribly  uncomfortable, 
Rand  Williams  found  her  and  took  her  away. 

"That's  a  queer  man!"  said  Eve. 

"He's  drunk,  and  a  poet,  and  pretty  much  of  a  rotter. 
Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  Eve." 
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"Rand,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  dance  the  rest 
of  the  time  with  you." 

Rand  didn't  mind.   But  the  girls  who  admired  him  did. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?"  they  asked  each  other. 
Well — with  all  the  stories  floating  around  about  her,  her 
success  wasn't  surprising.  And  then  she  was  beautiful 
in  an  exotic  sort  of  a  way,  but  if  she  didn't  dress  just 
exactly  right,  she'd  look  a  positive  hussy. 

"My  word!"  said  Mrs.  Macy  to  Rand,  after  she'd 
kissed  Eve  good  night.    "I've  had  my  money's  worth." 

"It  was  a  great  success,"  said  Rand. 

"She'll  make  an  excellent  marriage,"  Mrs.  Macy  blew 
her  cigarette  smoke  into  his  face. 

"She  certainly  will,"  Rand  said. 

VII 

Mrs.  Macy  told  Eve  that  Rand  didn't  come  exactly  out 
of  the  top  drawer.  But  he  had  done  himself  awfully 
well,  had  gone  through  college,  got  into  society,  and  had 
a  watch-me-do-it  way  with  him  that  carried  him  far. 
Then,  too,  he'd  made  such  a  success  of  his  importing 
business,  and  was  always  flying  off  on  mysterious  errands 
to  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  world,  and  coming  back 
laden  with  experiences  and  treasures.  Mrs.  Macy  invari- 
ably added  that  Rand  would  be  a  wonderful  catch  for  a 
clever  girl. 

Eve  didn't  care  much  what  he  had  been,  was,  or  would 
be.  She  liked  him  better  than  any  one  else  because  he 
had  a  way  of  making  her  feel  less  lonely.  He  was  apt 
to  stride  in  and  take  books  out  of  her  hand — she  was 
trying  to  find  time  to  read  Tolstoy — and  say:  "Come 
for  a  ride."  He  took  her  to  most  of  the  parties,  and  he 
was  ever  on  hand  to  rescue  her  if  she  needed  to  be 
rescued. 
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"Eve's  big  brother,"  society  smiled  behind  its  hand. 

At  first  Eve  was  amused  by  society — the  calls,  the  teas, 
the  dinners  and  the  dances.  She  felt  proud  to  be  sought 
after.  She  was  radiantly  happy  to  be  liked.  She  did 
want  to  be  liked.  She  did  so  want  friends.  Eve  thought 
the  world  was  full  of  them. 

As  the  novelty  wore  off,  she  began  to  be  less  proud, 
less  happy,  and  she  examined  each  so-called  friend  a  little 
more  carefully.  She  realized  that  hostesses  wanted  her 
chiefly  because  her  presence  assured  success  for  their 
parties.  Men  wanted  to  take  her  places  because  they 
liked  to  be  seen  with  her.  Several  of  them,  it  seemed, 
wanted  to  marry  her. 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  anybody,"  she  told  Rand. 

"No  hurry  about  that,"  Rand  assured  her. 

"Oh,  Rand!  It's  been  fun  and  awfully  exciting,  but 
somehow  it  seems  so — so  false.  You're  just  about  the 
only  friend  I've  got  here." 

"I'm  very  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  me,  Eve." 

VIII 

Then,  just  as  she  began  to  grow  very  tired  of  the  social 
whirl  and  wonder  what  it  was  all  about,  the  United  States 
went  to  war;  and  Mrs.  Macy  found  other  ways  of  amus- 
ing herself  with  Eve. 

San  Francisco  took  on  a  martial  air.  French  blue  and 
English  olive-drab  were  seen  everywhere  on  the  streets. 
The  Palace  and  the  St.  Francis  swarmed  with  the  flower 
of  the  nation's  manhood,  so  Mrs.  Macy  said  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  She  decided  that  the  flower  needed  culti- 
vating. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  pass  them  lettuce  sandwiches 
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over  tea  tables  and  dance  with  them.  I  want  to  work 
for  them,"  Eve  complained  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She'd  just  had  a  letter  from  Daisy  which  said :  "Two 
of  my  brothers  are  reported  missing.  Alec's  home  on 
leave — he  doesn't  look  or  seem  like  a  boy  any  more.  I'm 
going  over  to  France  to  drive  an  ambulance." 

Eve  almost  hated  the  smart  officers  nibbling  Mrs. 
Macy's  tea  cakes  and  cracking  jokes  in  the  soft  candle- 
light about  prohibition. 

But  Mrs.  Macy  said,  Nonsense :  Eve  was  doing  her  bit 
all  right.  And  Mrs.  Macy  and  Eve  and  Mrs.  Macy's 
claret  cup  became  very  popular. 

Eve  went  to  Mr.  Macy.  She  wished  either  to  take  a 
nurse's  training  course  or  to  go  overseas  with  the  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  Macy  told  her  she  was  too  young  and  too 
beautiful  for  that  sort  of  thing.  As  he  said  the  word 
"beautiful,"  he  got  up  from  the  big  leather  chair  where  he 
had  been  reading  the  evening  papers,  and  smiling  oddly, 
he  took  Eve  in  his  arms  and  held  her  in  a  vise  while  he 
kissed  her. 

So  horrible  seemed  his  kiss  and  his  eyes  while  he  was 
doing  it,  Eve  pushed  away  from  him  violently,  and  Mr. 
Macy,  laughing  easily,  let  her  go.  Still  laughing,  he 
went  back  to  his  paper.  But  Eve,  trembling  with  horror 
and  disgust,  flew  to  her  room,  and  scrubbed  her  face  and 
mouth  and  throat.  She  felt  she  could  never  wash  away 
the  perfume  of  Mr.  Macy's  beard. 

After  that,  Mr.  Macy  smiled  at  her  intimately,  and 
his  smile  said,  We  have  a  secret,  you  and  I. 

IX 

Rand  wore  a  stunning  uniform.    He  had  bad  arches 
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and  couldn't  go  to  war ;  but  he  was  on  his  way  down  to 
Camp  Kearney  to  teach  others  how  to  go. 

Eve  thought  she  couldn't  stand  it  if  Rand  went  away 
and  left  her  alone  with  Mr.  Macy. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  and  her  hand  went  out  and 
clung  to  a  button  on  his  coat. 

Rand  put  his  own  hands  under  his  knees  and  sat  on 
them.  As  a  boy,  he  had  once  caught  a  bird  by  lying  per- 
fectly still  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 

"What  are  you  afraid  of,  Eve?"  he  asked. 

Eve  looked  mutely  about  the  Macy  Old  English  library. 
Mr.  Macy's  pipe  was  on  the  table,  and  Eve  shuddered 
as  her  eyes  fell  upon  it. 

"I  see,"  Rand  laughed.  "Eve,  if  ever  you  have  trouble 
come  right  to  me." 

"You're  the  only  one  I've  got  to  go  to." 

So  lovely  was  Eve  as  she  looked  up  at  him  that  Rand 
sat  very  hard  indeed  upon  his  hands.  He  intended  to 
marry  Eve,  but  he  felt  that  the  time  hadn't  come  to  tell 
her  so. 

"Cheer  up!"  he  said,  "when  things  are  a  little  settled, 
I'll  have  you  and  Mrs.  Macy  down  to  Coronado." 

x 

Coronado  was  the  gayest  place  Eve  had  seen  yet.  Here 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  met.  There  were  foreign  ships 
in  the  harbor,  bringing  officers  to  instruct  the  new  war- 
riors in  the  latest  intricacies  of  war.  Between  lessons, 
San  Diego  entertained  them.  The  air  snapped  with 
"Eat,  drink  and  be  merry — "  The  sea  laughed  aloof  in 
the  sun.  Flowers  bloomed  with  lavish  springtime  prodi- 
gality. Motor  cars,  rilled  with  spick-and-span  officers, 
dashed  madly  to  and  from  the  ferry.   Lovely  women  in 
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expensive  sport  clothes,  flirted  with  and  fought  for,  broke 
their  hearts  over  and  married  the  uniforms. 

"War!   What  a  lark!"  everybody  said. 

Mrs.  Macy's  table  was  the  merriest  in  the  crowded 
dining-room,  her  chair  the  most  sought  after  in  the  ball- 
room, because  Eve  was  there.  Eve  danced  with  the  cream 
of  the  officers,  and  most  of  them  implored  her  to  marry 
them  while  there  was  yet  time.  Eve  said  she  gladly 
danced  with  them,  but  she  didn't  feel  that  marrying  them 
was  part  of  her  bit. 

Just  before  the  terrible  Easter  of  1918,  a  grand  ball 
was  given  the  officers.  They  were  about  to  be  sent  over- 
seas in  time  for  the  summer  drive.  Rand  was  going,  too. 

Mrs.  Macy  told  Eve  to  wear  her  silver  gown — she 
must  look  her  loveliest  on  Rand's  last  night.  Eve 
looked  it.  She'd  been  reading  the  papers  most  of  the 
day,  wondering  if  Geoff  and  Alec  and  Daisy's  third 
brother  had  been  caught  in  that  aw  fulness,  and  her  eyes 
were  deep  and  black  and  her  face  as  pallid  as  a  water 
lily.  Everybody  turned  and  watched  her  as  she  walked 
the  length  of  the  dining-room  between  Rand  and  Mrs. 
Macy. 

Eve  danced  with  Rand  and  all  the  others,  and  talked 
to  the  French  officers,  who  didn't  dance.  These  men 
wandered  aimlessly  about  the  great  circular  ballroom, 
hung  richly  with  the  banners  of  the  nations.  It  was 
whispered  that  they  had  their  orders  not  to  dance,  and 
they  gave  a  piquant  touch  of  tragedy  to  the  gayety  of  the 
occasion.  "Rather  pitiful,  aren't  they?"  the  dowagers 
said  to  one  another  as  they  sat  watching  the  dazzling 
scene.  "So  many  of  their  countrymen  are  being  killed — 
it's  very  tactful  of  them  not  to  dance." 

After  one  such  talk  in  which  the  Frenchman  dwelt 
boresomely  on  mademoiselle's  angelic  qualities,  Eve  cut 
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her  next  dance  with  an  important  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  stole  away  by  herself.  A  bell-boy,  spying  her,  ran 
after  her  with  a  letter.   It  had  just  come  in  the  late  mail. 

Eve  went  into  one  of  the  drawing-rooms  opening  off 
the  ballroom,  and  tried  to  hide  herself  in  an  enormous 
green  velour  chair.  All  the  other  chairs  were  occupied  by 
elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  smoked  cigarettes  and 
speculated  on  the  outcome  of  the  various  flirtations  then 
engaging  the  public  eye. 

The  letter  was  from  Daisy.  "Eve,  darling,"  it  began, 
"This  isn't  a  happy  letter.  Father  died  last  week — he 
worried  himself  to  death  over  the  boys  .  .  ."  Eve  sud- 
denly saw  Daisy's  papa  with  his  gray  mustache  and  his 
high  silk  hat  and  his  smiling  kindly  eyes.  The  jazz 
orchestra  was  beginning  another  fox  trot,  and  a  girl  went 
laughing  by  the  door.  "I'll  take  your  dare,"  she  said  to 
her  officer. 

"Mrs.  Kent  looks  like  an  old,  old  lady,"  Daisy's  letter 
went  on.  "Geoff's  won  a  V.  C,  but  what  good  has  that 
done  him?  His  plane  was  shot  down  and  he  was 
badly  hurt — his  head.  The  doctors  are  afraid  Geoff  will 
never  see  right  again.  .  .  .  Alec's  in  a  German  prison 
camp — 

"I  hate  the  world.  I  hate  life.  I  hate  God,"  Daisy 
wrote  in  her  big  bold  hand.  "What  are  we  put  here 

for?" 

Eve  looked  up.  The  ballroom  with  its  flags  and  stream- 
ers, its  drums  and  horns  and  dancers,  whirled  before  her. 
Why?  Why?  And  the  moonlight  drifting  in,  the  sea 
outside,  lapping  against  the  breakwater,  answered  only, 
Why? 

"I've  hunted  for  you  everywhere,"  Rand  came  up  to 
her.   "Come  on,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

He  took  her  along  the  beach,  away  from  the  other 
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couples  walking  over  the  hard  moonlit  sands,  and  led  her 
into  the  shadow  of  an  acacia  tree.  They  sat  down  on 
a  bench.  To  Eve,  at  that  moment,  life  seemed  so  im- 
mense and  inscrutable,  and  she  so  futile  and  alone, 
that  she  drew  instinctively  closer  to  the  one  human  being 
near  her  who  really  seemed  to  be  her  friend.  She  won- 
dered if  Rand  could  tell  her  why,  and  she  was  about  to 
pour  out  her  thoughts  to  him,  when  Rand  suddenly  asked 
her  to  marry  him. 

"Why,  Rand!"  Eve  drew  away  from  him  with  an 
Et-tu-Brute  look  in  her  eyes. 

Rand  regretted  privately  that  his  guard  had  broken 
down.  He  said  casually  enough,  that  if  she  married  him, 
it  would  be  a  protection  to  her  while  he  was  gone. 

"Oh,"  said  Eve,  greatly  relieved,  "you  are  kind,  Rand, 
if  that's  what  you  mean." 

Rand  coughed  and  said  it  was  what  he  meant.  He 
hated  to  think  of  her  here  alone  among  these  hysterical 
cranks.  War  broke  down  all  restraint,  and  Mrs.  Macy, 
since  she'd  acquired  a  military  complex,  was  just  about  as 
much  protection  as  Mrs.  Beelzebub  would  be.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Eve  laugh,  and  then  he  passed  a  finger 
with  a  highly  polished  nail  about  the  edge  of  his  collar.  A 
narrow  squeak — that! 

"Thank  you,  Rand.  You're  so  good  to  me,"  Eve  told 
him.  "So  much  has  happened  to  me  that  I  haven't  exactly 
understood.  Sometimes,  it  seems  as  if  there's  a  wall 
around  me  and  I  can't  climb  over  it  and  get  near  people. 
And  if  ever  I  do,  then  things  happen  that  are — well,  not 
very  pleasant.  You've  stood  by,  and  I've  felt  that  you 
would  help  me  and  I'm  going  to  miss  you.  But  I — I 
don't  want  to  marry  yet.  Not  until  I  meet  the  person 
that  I  just  can't  live  without,"  Eve  smiled  at  Rand  so  that 
her  words  couldn't  possibly  hurt  him.   "I  think  I'm  going 
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to  turn  a  corner  some  day  and  see — him,  and  I'll  know 
he's  mine  right  away.  Please  don't  laugh,  Rand !  Don't 
we  all  have  dreams  like  that — of  somebody  just  made 
for  us,  of  a  little  house  somewhere,  with  children  and 
lots  of  love  and  understanding?  You  aren't  hurt,  are 
you,  Rand,  because  I  don't  feel  that  way  about  you?" 

Rand,  screwing  tight  all  his  wires,  said  he  wasn't.  He 
didn't  know  what  made  him — he  guessed  it  was  the  moon- 
light.   She  must  forget  it.   He  was  still  her  big  brother. 

Eve  thought,  if  he  would  excuse  her,  she'd  go  to  bed. 
"I  can't  go  back  into  the  ballroom,"  she  said. 

Rand  took  her  in.  At  the  lift,  Eve  gave  him  her  hand 
and  said  again  that  she  did  thank  him. 

She  undressed  in  the  moonlight.  As  she  crossed  the 
room  to  get  into  bed,  she  stumbled  against  a  chair.  Eve 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  never  to  see  right  again. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


i 

AFTER  the  war  was  over,  and  uniforms  were  becom- 
ing rather  an  old  story  to  Mrs.  Macy,  and  all  the 
particular  flowers  of  manhood  that  she'd  cultivated  had 
returned  unromantically  sound,  and  disconcertingly  cyni- 
cal and  unsentimental,  she  said  to  Eve: 

"What'll  I  do  now?  I've  poured  out  my  emotion, 
and — I  declare!  There  isn't  a  one  of  the  glum  things 
that  seems  like  a  hero.  Unless  I'm  careful,  I'll  find  my- 
self getting  bored." 

She  and  Eve  and  Mr.  Macy  were  having  tea  alone  in 
the  Louis  Quinze  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Macy  began  to 
look  at  Eve  with  a  speculative  eye. 

"Now,  my  dear,  you've  had  a  nice  little  fling — you're 
twenty  years  old,  and  it's  high  time  you  should  think  of 
marrying.  .  .  .  Rand's  been  home  several  months  now. 
He's  starting  off  again  soon  on  one  of  his  Oriental  trips, 
and  you've  turned  down  I  don't  know  how  many 
eligible  chances — "  Mrs.  Macy  gained  momentum  as 
she  went  along,  and  with  a  little  laugh,  she  at  last  fell  into 
her  usual  stride,  "I've  put  through  a  debut  and  a  war 
successfully,"  laughing,  she  blew  a  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke,  and  daintily  dusted  it  out  of  the  air.  "Now  I'd 
like  to  try  my  hand  at  a  wedding." 

Eve  said,  no,  she  didn't  want  to  get  married. 
"Why?   For  heaven's  sake!"  cried  Mrs.  Macy.  "It's 
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the  one  aim  of  all  women,  I  don't  care  who  or  what  they 
are." 

"I'd  like  to  marry  some  day,"  said  Eve,  "when  I  find 
the  right  one." 

"The  right  one!  Do  you  ever  find  him?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Macy  with  an  eyebrow  cocked  scornfully  at  Eve. 
"Now,  see  here,  Eve,  the  quicker  you  get  rid  of  those 
romantic,  old-fashioned  notions,  the  better.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  right  one.  If  he  seems  right  beforehand, 
you  soon  find  out  he  isn't — afterward.  But  you  can  make 
almost  any  man  the  right  one  by — " 

Eve  jumped  up  and,  crossing  the  drawing-room,  looked 
out  at  the  Bay,  which  was  preparing  a  dazzling  path  for 
the  sun's  evening  exit.  It  was  just  a  week  since  she  had 
returned  to  San  Francisco.  She  and  Mrs.  Macy  had 
gone  East  after  the  Armistice,  and  Eve  had  prolonged  her 
stay  as  long  as  she  could.  Mr.  Macy  finally  wrote  her  to 
come  home.  He  said  that  her  funds  were  rather  short 
just  now. 

Home!  Wonder  if  I'll  ever  come  home,  Eve  thought 
as  she  looked  out  of  the  Macy  windows. 

"Nevertheless,"  she  said  after  a  little  pause,  "I  am 
romantic  and  old-fashioned.  I  don't  intend  to  marry 
unless  I  find  some  one  I  can't  live  without." 

"Eve— you  little  silly !  Don't  talk  like  that  in  public—" 

"I'll  not,"  Eve  smiled. 

" — or  you'll  get  laughed  at,  won't  she,  Sam?"  and 
Mrs.  Macy  appealed  to  her  husband.  "There's  just  one 
point  to  consider,  little  Miss  Mid-Victoria.  Not  if  he's 
the  right  one.  Not  if  I  can  live  without  him.  But,  how 
much  can  he  give  me.  Make  sure  of  that  and  the  rest 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  Rand  can  give  you  a  lot. 
He's  been  dead  in  love  with  you  for  years.  He's  rich, 
and  you're  a  poor  girl  as  fortunes  go  nowadays,  Eve — " 
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"I'm  of  age,  now — isn't  it  so  ?"  Eve  asked  Mr.  Macy. 
"Yes.    Legally,  you  are." 

Well,  Eve  thanked  them  for  all  their  kindnesses  to  her, 
for  taking  her  into  their  home,  and  doing  so  much  for 
her.  But  she  was  a  woman  now,  and  it  was  time  she 
attended  to  her  own  affairs  and  began  to  live  her  own 
life.  She  didn't  think  any  one  could  plan  any  one  else's 
life  for  them.  She  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do. 
She  would  go  to  college  somewhere,  preferably  some- 
where in  the  east,  and  she  would  fit  herself  to  do  some- 
thing definite  in  the  world.  She  didn't  believe  she  was 
cut  out  for  an  idle  social  life. 

"And  so,  Mr.  Macy,  if  you'll  just  show  me  how  I 
stand  financially,  I'll  not  trouble  you  people  with  my 
affairs  any  longer." 

"And  cut  me  out  of  the  fun  of  planning  your  wed- 
ding?" exclaimed  Mrs.  Macy,  aghast. 

Mr.  Macy  said  that  Eve's  plans  were  most  interesting. 
But  unfortunately,  according  to  her  father's  will,  she 
wouldn't  be  in  control  of  her  finances  until  she  was 
twenty-five.  "Up  to  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Macy,  "I  have 
been  appointed  your  legal  guardian.  Although  your 
estate  is  a  modest  one  and  is  somewhat  involved,  with 
good  handling  it  will  suffice,  and  you  need  never  think 
it  necessary  to  prepare  yourself  to  do  anything  In  the 
way  of  remunerative  work.  Mrs.  Macy  is  right,  as  usual. 
A  marriage  is  now  in  order."  His  voice  had  never  been 
more  curtly  decisive. 

Eve  stood  very  still  while  she  was  being  told  this.  She 
had  just  read  The  Way  of  All  Flesh,  and  it  occurred  to 
her  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if 
that  mythical  parent  of  hers  could  have  passed  quickly 
away  intestate — she  believed  that's  what  they  called  it. 
A  dark  rage  surged  up  within  her  that  that  utter  stranger, 
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Nat  Dareth,  having  brought  her  into  the  world  without 
consulting  her  wishes  in  the  matter,  should  have  tied  her 
to  the  Macys  in  a  will. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Eve,  "if  I'm  not  to  be  inde- 
pendent for  five  more  years,  I  think  it  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  me  to  get  out  in  the  world  and  hunt  a  job." 

"Now,  Eve,"  Mrs.  Macy  stumped  out  her  cigarette, 
and  prepared  to  stump  out  these  new  notions,  "that's  sheer 
nonsense.  If  you  did  such  a  thing,  it  would  cause  a 
storm  of  talk.  It  might  even  ruin  us  socially.  Everybody 
would  probably  say  that  Sam  Macy  had  been  misappro- 
priating the  Dareth  funds.  You're  too  conspicuous  a 
person  to  get  away  with  a  thing  like  thai.  Besides" — 
Mrs.  Macy  leaned  forward,  lifting  her  brows  appealingly 
— "you  do  owe  us  a  little  consideration,  don't  you  think  ? 
We've  done  quite  a  bit  for  you,  in  one  way  or  another 
ever  since  you  were  born.  Who  was  it  that  hunted 
around  and  found  you  a  nurse  when  your  people  died? 
Who  brought  you  home  from  France  and  put  you  in 
school  in  New  York?  Did  we  make  it  uncomfortable  for 
you  when  you  left  that  school  in  disgrace?  Did  we — " 
Mrs.  Macy  enumerated  at  length  all  those  things  which 
they  had  done,  as  well  as  the  things  they  had  left  undone. 

Eve  looked  out  of  the  window  again.  The  sun  had 
gone,  and  the  fog  was  drifting  in.  She  was  being 
caught  in  a  fog,  smothered,  imprisoned.  She  began  to 
realize  just  what  she  must  pay  for  the  things  the  Macys 
had  and  had  not  done.  She  began  to  realize  that  one 
pays  for  everything  in  life. 

"I'm — I'm  not — ungrateful,"  she  stammered. 

"I'm  glad  you've  told  us  so,"  laughed  Mrs.  Macy, 
"for  one  would  almost  think  you  were.  Now  be  a 
sensible  girl,  and  when  Rand — " 

She  stopped,  for  a  look  came  into  Eve's  face  such  as 
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had  caused  Miss  Gum,  in  the  old  days,  to  fly  to  the  chap- 
ters on  self-will  and  obstinacy  in  the  baby  books.  Sud- 
denly Mrs.  Macy  had  a  real  inspiration. 

"I  have  it !"  she  cried.  "How  about  a  trip  around  the 
world?  Rand's  going  out  to  the  Orient — we  might  go 
along."  Mrs.  Macy's  eyes  glittered  over  the  possibilities 
such  a  plan  presented.    "How  would  you  like  that  ?" 

"I'd  like  it,"  Eve  said  dully  from  the  depths  of  her 
fog.  "A  trip  around  the  world.  At  least  I'd  be  learning 
something." 

"Indeed  you  would  be,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "and  when  we 
get  back — ■" 

"An  excellent  idea,"  Mr.  Macy  agreed. 

n 

The  trip  lasted  over  two  years.  Eve  thought  it  most 
successful;  but  Mrs.  Macy  considered  it,  afterward,  a 
total  waste.  In  the  first  place,  Rand's  affairs  were  not 
advanced  in  the  slightest.  And  in  the  second  place,  Eve 
met  on  the  boat  and  became  the  pal  of  that  perfectly 
crazy  and  impossible  MacFarland  boy,  who  later  spoiled 
everything. 

Eve  didn't  think  the  boy  impossible.  She  thought  him 
rather  a  dear.  He  was  impassioned  and  moody  and  just 
fifteen,  and  she  much  preferred  romping  over  the  ship 
with  him  than  strolling  in  the  moonlight  with  Rand. 

And  so  it  was  that  one  of  Rand's  taut  wires  broke — 
the  one  that  managed  a  smile  upon  his  mouth.  There 
was  a  snarl  there  now,  but  Eve  was  so  busy  playing  shuf- 
fle-board with  the  MacFarland  boy  she  didn't  see  it. 
Mrs.  Macy  saw  it. 

"Careful,  Rand.    She's  as  obstinate  as  a  mule." 

"I'll  not  stand  much  more,"  said  Rand  between  his 
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teeth.   "There're  not  many  men  who  would  wait  so  long." 

"When  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  try  a  little  cave- 
man stuff  with  her,"  Mrs.  Macy  advised.  "This  big 
brother  business  has  gotten  you  nowhere." 

"Humph !"  said  Rand.  He  kicked  a  deck  chair  out  of 
his  way  and  stalked  off  down  the  deck  very  confidently. 
Mrs.  Macy  was  right.  His  methods  for  catching  birds 
were  entirely  wrong. 

"See  here,  Eve,"  Mrs.  Macy  said  to  her.  "You  can't 
dangle  a  man  like  Rand — he  won't  stand  for  it." 

"Why,  how  absurd!"  Eve  exclaimed.  "Rand's  my 
friend.    He  understands  perfectly." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  he  does?"  Mrs.  Macy  asked 
meaningly. 

in 

Eve  had  been  waiting  impatiently  for  the  happy 
moment  when  their  boat  would  dock  at  Southampton. 
She  expected  Daisy  to  be  there  on  the  pier.  But  Daisy 
wasn't  there.    Eve  found  a  fat  letter  instead. 

The  letter  said  that  Daisy  was  on  her  way  out  to  the 
Malay  States  to  care  for  her  brother  who  was  sick  with 
typhus. 

"Oh,  Eve,  are  we  to  be  old  women  before  we  meet 
again?   And  I've  such  loads  to  tell  you." 

Daisy  tried  to  tell  some  of  it  in  her  letter.  She  was 
alone  in  the  old  home  now.  "Eve,  if  you  ever  want  to 
come  to  me,  just  you  come — you  don't  sound  very 
happy."  Alec  had  sold  his  home;  Geoff  had  closed  his, 
and  the  two  of  them  had  taken  an  apartment  together  in 
London.  "I  do  miss  Alec — and  Geoff,"  Daisy  wrote. 
Alec  had  gone  into  a  publishing  firm  because  it  was  work 
Geoffrey  could  help  him  with.    Geoff  was  simply  too 
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wonderful — the  most  sought-after  young  man  in  the 
crowd.  He  was  such  a  fascinating  combination  of  help- 
lessness and  strength  that  most  women  were  quite  wild 
over  him.  He  stirred  up  every  bit  of  motherhood  in  a 
woman,  and  at  the  same  time  was  such  a  man  they  dared 
go  only  so  far  and  no  farther.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
wouldn't  let  anybody  do  a  thing  for  him  but  Alec  and 
Potter,  the  Kents'  old  butler,  and  as  a  result  the  women 
simply  pined  to  do  things  for  him.  One  girl,  Cecily  Mar- 
low,  called  every  day  or  so,  in  hopes  to  get  Geoff  to  walk 
out  alone  with  her  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Geoff  went 
once  in  a  while,  but  Potter  always  went,  too,  and  it  was 
Potter's  old  arm  Geoff  took.  "Aren't  girls  ninnies,  Eve  ? 
Geoff  says :  'I'm  the  least  romantic  of  men,  and  just  why 
a  rudderless  dud  should  appeal  to  women,  beats  me.' 

"I  can  see  why,"  Daisy  went  on ;  "he's  so  awfully  good- 
looking,  and  has  such  a  way  with  him,  and  the  trouble 
he's  been  through  has  given  him  such  a  heroic  history, 
that,  some  girls  being  what  they  are,  perhaps  it's  no 
wonder  he's  pestered  to  death  by  the  silly  things  aching 
to  marry  him.  Geoff  says  he  can  never  marry  now — 
the  old  idiot — and  doesn't  want  to,  anyway.  And  Alec 
says  he  doesn't  see  how  he  can  either — Geoff  depends  on 
him  so.  'I  can't  let  Geoff  down/  Alec  says.  As  if  he 
would  be  letting  Geoff  down!  Oh,  dear!  .  .  .  Since  his 
mother's  death,  Geoff  has  quit  pretending  he  can  do  things 
he  simply  can't.  At  first  he  put  up  the  most  tremendous 
bluff,  for  her  sake.  And  he  was  so  terribly  clever  with 
it,  not  afraid  to  try  a  thing,  determined  she  shouldn't 
know  just  how  bad  off  he  was.  I  don't  think  he  fooled 
her  much.  When  he  stumbled  over  things  and  swore 
and  called  it  'the  awkward  age/  I've  seen  her  cry.  But 
Geoff  didn't  see  her — he  only  heard  her  laugh.  It  was 
rather  heart-breaking  to  watch  them  both  pretending. 
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And  Mrs.  Kent  couldn't  keep  up  her  end  of  it.  She  just 
went  to  bed  one  night  pretending  to  go  to  sleep — but  it 
wasn't  sleep. 

"And  now,  Geoff  doesn't  bluff  any  more,  and  when  he 
goes  out  to  parties,  we  girls  let  him  see  our  new  frocks 
with  his  fingers. 

"But,  oh,  I  do  wish  Alec  wasn't  quite  such  a  conscien- 
tious friend.    He  needs  a  lot  of  looking  after  himself. 

"Things  have  changed,  haven't  they,  Eve,  since  we 
were  little  girls  in  father's  old  garden  at  home  ?" 

Little  girls.  ...  A  humming  bird's  nest.  ...  A  boy's 
strong  hand  holding  her  ankle  .  .  .  his  hand  .  .  . 

"Why,  Eve,  what  are  you  crying  about?"  said  Mrs. 
Macy.  "Never  mind,  child.  Rand  can  give  you  a  good 
time  in  London  just  as  well  as  those  childhood  friends 
of  yours.  How  do  you  know  you'd  like  them  now  ?  It's 
years  since  you  saw  them." 

"Let's  go — go  h —  back  to  San  Francisco,"  Eve  said. 

IV 

Exactly  seven  hours  after  Eve  attained  her  twenty- 
fifth  birthday,  she  crossed  the  bay  on  the  Ferry  and  regis- 
tered at  the  University. 

"There !"  she  laughed.  "At  last  the  butterfly  becomes 
the  book-worm." 

She  went  strutting  proudly  out  upon  the  campus,  and 
the  first  persoit  she  bumped  into  was  the  MacFarland 
boy.  He  was  grown-up,  now — twenty  years  old,  and  he'd 
decided  to  be  a  poet,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his  family 
who  thought  it  all  that  spectacular  Dareth  girl's  fault 
while  sailing  over  oriental  seas.  As  a  concession  to  his 
family,  he'd  promised  to  marry  one  of  the  Ortega  girls — 
the  boy  was  rather  vague  about  it,  as  though  he  didn't 
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know  just  exactly  which  one  of  the  girls  it  was.  And 
now,  here  his  dad  began  to  thrust  the  Tuna  Fish  business 
on  him,  and  altogether  the  boy  was  decidedly  low  in  his 
mind  over  his  dismal  future. 

Eve  told  him  never  to  bother,  it  would  all  come  right, 
and  the  boy,  clinging  to  her  hand,  told  her,  in  his  turn, 
that  she  was  very  understanding,  and  wouldn't  she  read 
Shelley  with  him,  and  play  golf  once  in  a  while,  and 
couldn't  they  meet  and  come  over  together  on  the  Ferry? 

Oh,  yes,  yes.  Eve  would  love  it.  She  thought  the 
MacFarland  boy  more  of  a  dear  than  ever,  with  his  baby 
mustache,  his  soulful  eyes,  his  wild  intensities.  It  would 
be  no  end  of  fun  going  to  college  and  playing  about  with 
a  real  boy  pal. 

The  Macys  viewed  Eve's  new  activities  coldly. 

"I'll  go  to  parties  at  night,"  Eve  promised,  "but  day- 
times— " 

"What  you  should  do,  is  to  go  to  the  altar,"  Mrs.  Macy 
curtly  cut  her  off. 

"I've  talked  and  talked  that  over  with  you.  I'm  going 
to  study  a  while,  and  not  a  soul  can  stop  me,"  Eve  laid 
down  her  ultimatum. 

"Rand  has  the  right  to  stop  you.  .  .  .  The  way  you've 
dallied  with  him  all  these  years — " 

"Rand  and  I  had  a  complete  understanding  long  ago  at 
Coronado.  I've  been  honest  with  him.  Besides,  he's  just 
gone  off  again  to  Algeria  and  will  be  away  an  age." 

"Very  well,  Eve,"  said  Mrs.  Macy,  "have  your  fling 
scholastically,  if  you  must.  But  when  Rand  comes 
home — " 

Mrs.  Macy's  unfinished  sentence  contained  a  command 
and  a  prophecy.  Eve  shuddered  and  then  laughed;  she 
almost  heard  herself  saying,  above  a  voice  which  breathed 
o'er  Eden,  "I  do." 
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At  any  rate,  she  said  it  very  frequently  with  regard  to 
the  interesting  things  that  the  MacFarland  boy  proposed 
for  her  amusement:  tramps  over  the  hills  in  the  early 
morning  fog,  games  on  the  golf  course,  where  Eve,  with 
the  sheer  joy  of  being  her  own  mistress  at  last,  would 
dance  out  a  pattern  in  the  dew. 

"See !"  she'd  cry,  "I  can  dance  the  word  'freedom*  on 
this  green." 

And'  the  boy  would  adore  her  with  his  eyes,  and  tell 
her  she  was  the  only  one  who  understood  him;  and  his 
fiancee  would  call  him  up  and  ask  him  why  he  didn't  come 
to  see  her. 

"Be  careful,  Eve,"  warned  Mrs.  Macy,  "that  erratic 
MacFarland  child's  falling  in  love  with  you — " 

"Nonsense,"  said  Eve.  "We're  just  good  pals.  It's 
such  a  relief  to  play  around  with  a  boy  like  that." 

And  so  she  played. 

v 

Then,  after  about  a  year  of  it,  the  terrible  thing 
happened. 

Early  one  morning  Eve  went  out  with  the  MacFarland 
boy  to  play  golf.  The  mists  were  billowing  over  the 
course,  leaving  a  sheen  of  silver  moisture  on  the  grass, 
where  tiny  purple  wild  flowers  peered  upward  timorously 
at  the  big  world. 

"I  can't  bear  to  walk  on  their  darling  little  faces,"  Eve 
said,  hopping  over  the  purple  patches. 

All  about  them  the  hills  rolled  back,  smoldering  with 
fog  which  the  sun,  now  and  then  blazing  through  the 
clouds,  turned  into  amber  fire. 

"Sometimes,"  Eve  followed  along  after  the  boy  who 
was  knocking  balls  down  the  fairway,  "sometimes  I've 
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wondered  if  it  really  were  good  to  be  alive.  This  morn- 
ing, I  know."  She  snatched  off  her  hat,  shaking  out  her 
hair.  "Take  off  yours,  too,  Sonny,  and  let  the  wind's 
fingers  tickle  your  scalp.  Oh,  'great  round  beautiful 
world,  it's  nice  to  be  living,  I'm  sure !'  " 

The  boy  took  off  his  cap.  He  did  everything  Eve  told 
him  to.  Then  he  lifted  his  club,  twisting  his  body  and 
staring  at  Eve's  hair  bedazzled  with  moisture  and  sun- 
light. 

"You  make  all  other  women  seem  tame,"  he  muttered. 

Saying  which,  he  whirled  his  club  backward  with  a 
terrific  swing,  and  Eve,  who  was  hopping  over  another 
purple  patch,  was  caught  squarely  upon  the  mouth.  The 
blow  sent  her  reeling  down  among  the  flowers. 

"Oh,  God !"  screamed  the  MacFarland  boy,  taking  one 
look  at  Eve's  bleeding  lips,  "I've  spoiled  the  thing  I  love." 

Eve's  great  eyes  stared  back  at  him  over  a  small  fist 
that  crushed  a  handkerchief  to  her  mouth. 

"No,"  said  Eve,  "no—" 

And  as  she  spat  out  some  very  small  white  teeth,  her 
eyes  closed  in  a  tired  sort  of  way,  as  if,  after  all,  it  wasn't 
so  very  nice  to  be  alive. 

A  few  minutes  later,  some  acquaintances  of  Eve's 
found  her  dazedly  emerging  from  her  faint.  Pinned  to 
her  coat  was  a  page  torn  from  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind  upon  the  margin  of  which  was  written  in  the 
MacFarland  boy's  round  babyish  hand :  "I  did  it." 

As  for  the  boy,  it  was  soon  learned  that  he  had  gone 
out  a-sailing  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  He  did  not  come 
back. 

VI 

When  it  became  known  quite  definitely  that  "that  crazy 
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MacFarland  boy"  never  was  coming  back,  everybody 
watched  to  see  how  Eve  Dareth  would  take  it. 

In  public,  Eve  took  it  with  her  head  up,  and  since  her 
mouth  was  so  swollen,  she  didn't  say  anything".  In  pri- 
vate, she  took  it,  lying  across  her  bed :  "No,  oh — oh,  no!" 

Mrs.  Macy  said :  "Now  see  what  you've  done." 

Mr.  Macy  said  nothing.  He  read  the  papers,  which 
were  saying  a  great  deal. 

After  a  fortnight,  in  which  every  one  had  a  say  and 
was  still  having  it,  Mr.  Macy  had  his.  He  sent  for  Eve 
to  come  down  to  the  library  where  he  and  Mrs.  Macy 
were  waiting. 

Eve  sat  in  a  high-back  Tudor  chair  with  the  lamplight 
falling  over  the  folds  of  a  gray  velvet  dress  she  was 
wearing.  Her  face  was  as  gray  as  the  dress.  The  swell- 
ing, however,  had  gone  from  her  lips,  and  Mrs.  Macy's 
high-priced  dentist  had  done  wonders  with  Eve's  mouth. 

"If  the  MacFarland  boy  only  hadn't  been  so  hasty," 
Mrs.  Macy  complained  with  exasperation,  "we  would 
have  been  saved  all  this  fuss." 

Mr.  Macy  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together  after 
he  had  tapped  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  them.  And  he 
no  longer  smiled  secretly.  He  didn't  smile  at  all.  He 
looked  at  Eve  over  his  finger  tips  and  also  said  very 
low :  "A-hem !"  in  a  voice  which  indicated  that  he  was 
about  to  call  in  the  loan. 

"Eve,  you've  lived  with  us  quite  a  long  while." 

"I  am  very  grateful  for  all  your  kindness,"  Eve  at  once 
replied. 

"When  we  brought  you  here  and  introduced  you  to 
society,"  Mr.  Macy  went  on,  and  he  might  have  been 
reading  from  notes,  "we  expected  you,  of  course,  to  make 
an  early  and  a  brilliant  marriage.  It  was  the  logical  thing 
for  you  to  do,  but  you  refused  to  do  it — " 
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"I  should  like  to  have  pleased  you  in  that  respect,"  Eve 
sat  up  very  straight  indeed,  and  for  an  instant  she  looked 
like  her  great-aunt,  Miss  Cornelia  Dareth,  "but  it  has 
been  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  so." 

"Impossible!"  snapped  Mrs.  Macy,  "with  the  chances 
you've  had.  In  four  years  you'll  be  thirty,"  she  added  in 
a  threatening  way,  as  though  she  were  saying,  "In  four 
years  you'll  be  dead." 

"A-hem!"  continued  Mr.  Macy.  "This  MacFarland 
affair  is  most  unfortunate — enough  to  ruin  you  socially." 

Mrs.  Macy  chimed  in:  "It's  very  nearly  ruining  us — 
we  haven't  been  invited  anywhere  since  it  happened.  ..." 

"You  were  not  very  discreet  with  that  boy,  Eve,"  Mr. 
Macy  became  her  judge. 

"I've  always  wanted — friends,"  Eve  said.  "I  thought 
the  boy  was  my  friend — " 

"Friends!"  mocked  Mrs.  Macy.  "A  pretty  word, 
which  you,  at  least,  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of. 
Why,  I've  been  waiting  years  now,  eager  and  ready  to 
give  you  the  wedding  I  would  have  given  my  own  daugh- 
ter. .  .  .  And  then  the  way  you've  treated  Rand.  .  .  . 
Friends!" 

Eve  said  nothing.  She  looked  Mrs.  Macy  over  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Macy  tapped  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "You  are 
aware,"  he  said,  "that  you  are  now  mistress  of  your  prop- 
erty.  You  can  do  about  as  you  please." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Macy,  for  all  the  bother  you've  had 
with  it."  Eve  clasped  her  hands  very  tightly.  She 
thought  if  she  did  that,  her  throat  wouldn't  ache  quite 
so  much.  "I'm  sorry  my — my  father" — Eve's  lips  didn't 
form  the  words  very  easily — "put  you  to  so  much  trouble 
with  me." 

"Your  father  honored  me  with  his  confidence,"  said 
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Mr.  Macy,  and  his  tone  was  suspended  as  though  he 
wished  Eve  to  infer  that  she  hadn't  honored  him  with 
hers. 

"However,"  Mr.  Macy  went  on,  "that  isn't  the  point. 
At  various  times  you've  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  us  for 
various  reasons,  and  I,  acting  for  your  best  good,  refused 
my  permission.   You  have  my  permission  to  do  so  now." 

The  room  was  quite  still  for  a  moment.  Then  Eve 
said :  "Thank  you.   I'll  go  at  once." 

"Really,  Eve,  dear,"  Mrs.  Macy  leaned  forward  smiling 
at  her  deprecatingly,  "it  will  be  the  best  thing  to  do — just 
now,  in  view  of  everything  that's  happened.  Can't  you 
go  and  make  that  Daisy  friend  you're  always  writing  to 
a  visit?" 

"Daisy's  been  out  in  the  Malay  States  visiting  her 
brother.   I  don't  think  she's  home  yet.  But — " 

"Then  why  don't  you  go  back  and  take  some  sort  of 
course  at  Columbia — you  always  wanted  to  do  something 
like  that." 

Eve  stood  up.  The  mistresses  of  her  old  school  at 
Auteuil  would  have  been  proud  of  her  carriage.  Miss 
Spicer,  herself,  would  have  been  glad,  at  that  moment, 
to  call  Eve  "one  of  my  girls." 

"Thank  you.  I  have  an  old — friend,"  Eve's  tongue 
stumbled  over  the  word,  "Madame  Fombaron,  who  has 
taken  a  little  apartment  in  Paris.  Her  son  has  lately 
died,  and  I  think  she  would  like  to — to  see  me.  I'll  cable 
her." 

"Paris!  The  very  thing.  I'll  help  you  plan  your 
traveling  togs." 

"Thank  you,"  Eve  said.  "I'm  going  right  away,  and 
I'll  just  wear  what  I  have." 

Mr.  Macy  now  rose,  looking  at  his  watch. 
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"Good-by,  Eve.    I'm  starting  south  to-night.  I'm 
afraid  I'll  not  see  you  again." 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Macy." 
He  went  out,  humming  his  favorite  tune : 

"It's  always  fair  weather 
When  good  fellows  get  together- — •** 

VII 

Eve  cabled  Madame  Fombaron  and  received  an 
answer:  "Come." 

She  wrote  Daisy  and  sent  the  letter  to  the  old  Sutton 
home,  on  the  chance  that  Daisy  might  have  returned  from 
Malay.  "I've  had  trouble,  Daisy,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  I  see  you,"  Eve  wrote.  "I'll  be  with 
Madame  Fombaron  in  Paris." 

Then  Eve  took  another  sheet  of  paper.  The  paper 
looked  blank  and  portentous.  If  she  wrote  upon  it,  all 
sorts  of  things  might  happen.  She  didn't  want  anything 
to  happen  to  her  ever  again.  Eve,  like  the  little  purple 
flowers,  looked  up  timorously  at  the  big  world.  She  just 
wanted  some  one  out  of  all  the  millions  to  say  to  her 
honestly  and  sincerely,  J  understand.  Eve  put  her  elbows 
on  her  desk  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
tried  to  press  back  a  sob,  lest  Mrs.  Macy,  who  was  fuss- 
ing about  in  the  dressing-room,  might  think  her  colors 
had  ceased  to  fly. 

Suddenly  she  saw  Rand's  confident  face  staring  up  at 
her  from  the  paper.  After  all,  he  had  told  her  many 
times :  I  am  your  big  brother — your  good  friend.  She 
felt  that  she  needed  a  good  friend. 

Eve  dipped  her  pen.    Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
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had  a  feeling  toward  Rand  sucli  as  she  had  never  felt 
before. 

"Dear  Rand,"  Eve's  pen  faltered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on,  "You've  always  told  me  if  ever  I  was  in 
trouble  to  come  to  you.  I'd  like  to  come,  now,  if  you 
don't  mind.  That  is,  if  you  should  be  in  Paris  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  please  let  me  know,  care 
of  the  American  Express.  Mrs.  Macy  says  she's  written 
you  about  everything.  But  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  it 
myself,  Rand,  and  thank  you  for  your  friendship  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  me  all  these  years.  Please  don't 
change  your  plans  on  my  account.  But  if  you  should  be 
in  Paris,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  there,  too,  and 
would  like  to  see  you." 

Eve  addressed  this  letter  to  Rand  in  Algiers.  Then  she 
got  up  and  began  to  pack. 

Mrs.  Macy  saw  Eve  off  very  affectionately.  She  gave 
her  a  five  pound  box  of  Pig  'n'  Whistle  candies,  a  nosegay 
of  camellias,  and  the  latest  book  by  Mr.  Michael  Arlen. 

"I  can't  stay  till  the  train  pulls  out,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Macy,  "or  I'll  be  late  for  my  psycho-analysis  lecture.  I 
am  sure  that  if  you  had  gone  to  this  man,  you'd  have 
gotten  rid  of  the  complex  that  has  interfered  with  your 
success." 

"Good-by,  Mrs.  Macy.  Remember — I  am  grateful," 
Eve  said. 

Mrs.  Macy  kissed  her.  "Be  sure  to  write  me  if  they're 
still  wearing  felt  hats  in  Paris." 

VIII 

In  Paris.  .  .  .  The  taxi  skidded  and  rushed  and 
jerked  to  sudden  stops.  .  .  .  And  Eve,  shut  up  alone  with 
her  thoughts  in  this  little  scudding  box,  recalled,  fleet- 
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ingly,  Mrs.  Macy's  command  about  the  hats.  But  it  was 
only  very  fleetingly,  so  busy  was  she  in  thinking  of 
Madame  Fombaron  whom  she  would  see  in  a  very  few 
minutes  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years.  She  re- 
membered how  Madame  used  to  sigh:  "Ah,  my  little 
Philippe!"  and  stoop  and  kiss  her  as  if  she  were  little 
Philippe.  .  .  . 

Eve  was  chilled  by  her  thoughts  and  the  rain,  but  now 
she  felt  a  warm  little  glow  creep  into  her  heart.  Dear 
Madame!  Eve  pictured  Madame  rushing  toward  her 
and  enfolding  her  in  a  tender  embrace  and  chattering 
dryly :  "My  very  dear  little  bit  of  a  cabbage !  Come  and 
tell  Madame  all  about  it." 

All  about  it.  .  .  .  Oh,  to  pour  it  forth  to  some  one.  .  .  . 
For  just  a  little  while — say  for  an  hour — she'd  pretend 
that  Madame,  although  so  little  and  squirrel-like,  was  her 
mother.  Madame  might  even  pat  her  back  and  croon: 
"There!    There!    My  darling!  .  .  ." 

The  taxi  driver  had  stopped  the  car  and  had  opened 
the  door. 

"We  are  arrived,"  he  announced  impressively.  And 
holding  a  large  green  umbrella  at  a  rakish  angle,  he 
conducted  mademoiselle  across  the  streaming  sidewalk 
into  the  shelter  of  the  concierge's  door. 

"Voila!"  he  said  to  the  concierge  as  though  he  were 
presenting  him  with  a  prize  package. 

The  concierge,  a  small  man  whose  face  was  like  a 
wrinkled  walnut,  left  off  refreshing  himself  with  a  bit 
of  bread  and  some  vile-smelling  cheese,  to  accept  the 
package  which  he  indeed  considered  a  prize.  He  made 
haste  to  pick  his  teeth  and  say  that  Madame  Fombaron 
resided  on  the  third  floor. 

"I'll  just  go  on  up,"  said  Eve  breathlessly.  "Won't 
you  please  attend  to  the  luggage  ?" 
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"Volontiers!"  cried  the  taxi  driver  and  the  concierge 
in  a  willing  duet. 

Eve  sped  up  the  stairs.  She  could  hardly  wait  now 
she  was  so  near.  The  stairs  wound  gloomily  upward, 
with  an  occasional  pool  of  watery  light  which  filtered  in 
through  the  rain-streaked  windows.  The  place  smelled 
of  the  wraiths  of  many  dinners,  and  of  the  damp  fiber 
treads  on  the  stairs.  But  to  Eve,  it  had,  at  that  moment, 
the  fragrance  of  the  old  school  garden,  where  the  wraith 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Montpelleron  used  to  trail  over  the 
moonlit  lawn. 

She  rang  a  bell,  which  she  could  hear  buzzing  testily 
somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  apartment.  Came  a  scamper 
of  feet,  a  voice  she  knew  well :  "Quick,  Marie- Anne,  take 
away  this  dust  cloth  I" 

The  door  opened,  and  Eve  burst  in,  her  arms  out- 
stretched. 

"Oh,  Madame!" 

And  there  was  Madame  Fombaron,  just  as  little,  just 
as  squirrel-like,  not  quite  so  bright  of  eye,  not  quite  so 
black  of  hair.  But  Madame  didn't  rush  forward  and  en- 
fold her  in  a  tender  embrace.  She  fell  back  in  amaze- 
ment at  Eve's  approach.  And  instead  of  giving  Eve 
comfort,  she  gave  her  homage. 

"Ma  foi,  mademoiselle!"  murmured  Madame  Fom- 
baron. "Comme  vous  etes  ravissante!" 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


i 

AFTERWARD,  Eve  sometimes  tried  to  remember 
just  what  happened  next.  It  was  all  rather  vague, 
for  she  had  been  very  much  occupied  in  postponing  her 
cry,  and  in  reassuring  Madame  that,  of  course,  in  such 
a  storm,  she  didn't  expect  to  be  met.  While  Madame 
apologized  for  the  weather — it  took  her  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  explain  how  unprecedented  it  was — Eve  sat 
enthroned  in  the  very  best  chair,  whose  arms  held  her  in 
an  edgy  gilt  embrace.  She  had  wanted  to  put  her  head 
back  against  something,  but  there  was  nothing  to  put  it 
against. 

After  Madame  finished  with  the  weather,  she  began  her 
apologies  for  the  apartment.  It  was  a  poor  place,  indeed, 
considering  the  outrageous  rent  she  had  to  pay  for  it ;  but 
then,  since  the  war,  rents  in  Paris  were  to  be  spoken  of 
only  in  appalled  whispers.  Eve  said  she  liked  the  little 
salon,  and  she  looked  about  at  its  odds  and  ends  of  chairs 
and  tables,  its  windows  giving  on  a  small  balcony,  its  gay 
cretonne  curtains,  a  bargain  which  Madame  had  got  at 
the  Galeries  Lafayette. 

Madame's  voice  went  on  and  on,  wound  up  for  at 
least  eight  days  or  so  like  the  little  green  French  clock 
on  the  shelf.  .  .  .  The  bath  was  absolument  degoutant, 
but  she  would  put  a  sheet  over  the  tub.  .  .  .  The  salle 
a  manger  got  the  sun  in  the  morning  but  was  dark  for 
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the  rest  of  the  day.  .  .  .  Eve  could  have  Philippe's 
room.  .  .  .  "Ah,  mon  Philippe!"  .  .  .  The  room  was 
the  best  she  had  to  offer;  but  it  had  no  view  except  out 
over  the  roofs  and  chimney-pots  of  Paris,  and  Eve  could 
see  for  herself  that  they  were  covered  with  grime  instead 
of  romance.  Just  why  that  girl  Louise  should  have  gone 
into  such  raptures  over  them,  Madame  failed  to  see.  .  .  . 
She  hoped  the  cats  wouldn't  bother  Eve — they  were 
always  spilling  in  and  out  of  the  courtyard  down  below. 
.  .  .  But  Philippe  had  liked  one  thing  down  there.  By 
craning  your  neck,  you  could  see  a  plane  tree  waving  its 
dusty  leaves  against  the  dusty  wall  of  the  courtyard.  .  .  . 
Madame  had  a  bonne — just  a  raw  country  girl  from 
Touraine.  Though  she  added  shockingly  to  the  burden 
of  expense,  her  omelettes — Madame  kissed  her  finger  tips. 

Expense.  .  .  .  Having  finished  with  the  apartment, 
Madame  made  a  solemn  pause,  and  then  began  on  the 
price  of  things.  .  .  .  She  had  a  few  pupils,  but  Eve  was 
to  figure  to  herself  that  even  so  it  was  difficult  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Philippe  had  been  gassed  and  had  been 
unable  to  earn.  He'd  just  sat  month  after  month  there 
on  the  balcony  waiting  to  die,  Madame  told  Eve  with 
tear-bright  eyes.  He  liked  to  wave  to  the  school  children 
in  the  building  across  the  street.  Eve  looked  out,  and 
through  the  opposite  windows  saw  a  row  of  little  black 
shaved  heads  bending  over  desks.  .  .  .  One  day  Philippe 
didn't  wave  any  more —  And  now  Madame  was  in  debt 
for  his  illnesses,  his  death,  his  burial.  .  .  . 

She  hoped  Eve  would  be  comfortable.  She  would  try 
to  set  a  good  table.  Food  was  terriblement  cher,  but  by 
shopping  around — 

"Madame !"  Eve  had  ceased  to  be  vague ;  she  sat  up- 
right, very  alert.  "Of  course,  dear  Madame,  I'm  to  be 
your  paying-guest." 
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"Paying-guest?" 

"Yes.  That  is  to  say,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  coming  here 
unless  you  let  me  pay  what  it  would  cost  me  at  the 
hotel— " 

"Impossible!"  Madame  spurned  Eve's  suggestion  in  a 
hopeful  tone  of  voice. 

"I  should  have  made  that  clear  when  I  cabled  you.  But 
I  was  very  much  distressed  at  the  time — " 

"Impossible !"  Madame  repeated,  and  relieved  smiles 
flickered  over  her  face. 

It  took  Eve  an  hour,  by  the  little  French  clock,  to 
gratify  Madame's  pride.  But  when  it  was  over,  and  the 
clock  had  daintily  emitted  five  little  pings,  Madame  looked 
more  than  ever  like  a  small  elderly  squirrel  which  had 
found  a  particularly  succulent  nut  to  stow  away  for  the 
winter  season. 

ii 

The  days  now  fell  into  an  eventless  routine.  At  night 
Eve  tried  to  sleep  in  Philippe's  rather  lumpy  bed.  On  the 
wall  opposite,  a  crucifix  nailed  a  tiny  agonized  Christ, 
and  over  by  the  washstand  another  sort  of  Jesus  knelt 
meekly  in  a  flood  of  light.  Stuck  into  the  mirror  was  a 
snap-shot  of  a  girl  who  seemed  to  be  all  coiffure;  and 
these  things,  together  with  an  arclight  on  a  neighboring 
street,  the  quarreling  cats  in  the  courtyard,  and  an  ancient 
contralto  in  another  apartment  entreating  love  to  come  to 
her  aid,  were  mixed  up  most  fantastically  in  Eve's  dreams 
of  foggy  hills,  swirling  golf-clubs  and  wild-eyed  boys. 

In  the  morning  she  and  Madame  had  coffee  and 
brioche  and  strawberries  at  an  immaculate  table  in  the 
salle  a  manger.  And  Madame,  still  busily  chattering,  re- 
counted in  detail  her  history  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
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while  Marie-Anne,  a  sallow,  stringy-haired  girl,  clumped 
in  and  out  on  frequent  errands,  which  she  invented  so 
that  she  could  come  and  stare  at  Eve.  Every  once  in  a 
while  Madame  would  stop  long  enough  to  tweet  at  the 
little  love  birds,  snuggling  against  each  other  in  a  cage 
in  the  pale  sunlight..  "Les  Inseparables — Pr-r-r-e-e-et ! 
P-r-r-e-e-t !"  and  the  birds,  interrupted  in  their  kissing, 
would  blink  at  Madame  with  sad  love-sick  eyes.  Philippe, 
it  seemed,  had  liked  to  watch  them ;  and  Madame  would 
be  reminded  to  tell  Eve  all  over  again  just  what  had  oc- 
cured  during  his  last  days,  just  how  Philippe  had  died, 
just  how  he  had  looked  in  his  coffin.  And  as  for  the 
coffin !   M on  dieu — what  a  price  it  had  cost ! 

Eve  said  she  would  like  to — to  help  Madame  pay  those 
debts  of  hers. 

"Impossible!"  Madame  tweeted  at  Eve  from  behind  a 
handkerchief. 

And  when  Eve  insisted,  Madame  cried  a  little  and  said 
Eve  was  an  angel,  and  thought  of  other  details  she'd  for- 
gotten to  tell. 

So  engrossing  did  Madame  find  her  own  experiences, 
she  never  seemed  to  have  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
inquire  about  Eve's.  True,  Madame  had  asked  her  twice 
why  she  had  never  married,  but  before  Eve  could  answer, 
Madame  had  plunged  into  long  explanations  of  Philippe's 
failure  to  do  so.  These  explanations  were  so  rilled  with 
//  a  dit,  Elle  a  dit,  J'ai  dit,  that  Eve  felt  poor  Philippe's 
amorous  adventures  were  being  conjugated. 

Then,  perhaps,  the  postman  would  interrupt  the  racon- 
teuse,  or  Marie-Anne,  with  a  broom  and  a  dust  pan, 
would  sweep  them  out,  or  Madame  must  needs  go  to 
the  market,  and  Eve,  exhausted  from  listening,  would 
fly  to  the  balcony.  Sitting  there,  in  Philippe's  chair,  she 
pondered  the  comfortless  fact  that  most  human  beings 
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never  wished  to  listen  to  another's  story.  ...  Of  course 
Daisy  would  be  different,  and  Rand,  too,  maybe.  .  .  . 
But  after  all,  just  why  should  Madame  want  to  hear  about 
her  troubles  when  she  had  such  interesting  ones  of  her 
own  ?  And  with  a  little  laugh  at  her  sentimental  expecta- 
tions of  being  cuddled  and  comforted  and  patted,  "There! 
There !"  Eve  would  lean  against  the  dingy  railing  and 
throw  kisses  at  a  certain  bullet-headed  little  boy,  who  was 
greatly  amused  thereby,  in  the  window  opposite. 

in 

One  morning  a  telegram  was  forwarded  Eve  from  the 
American  Express.  With  economical  curtness  it  ordered 
her  to  "remain  in  Paris  until  I  come,"  and  it  was  signed 
R.  Williams.  For  the  first  time  Eve  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  Rand's  arrival  with  pleasurable  excitement. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  day  with  a  sharp  tang  in  the  air, 
and  Eve  hurried  away  from  Madame's  reminiscences 
anent  the  receiving  of  telegrams,  to  take  a  walk  and  think 
about  Rand. 

The  rue  de  la  Bienfaisance  was  gray  and  quiet;  the  sun, 
entering  it  for  a  brief  time  in  the  mid-forenoon,  stole 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  the  street  opened  into 
a  lively  boulevard.  Here  trees  were  leafing  out;  at  the 
curbs  flower-stalls  spilled  their  color,  and  the  people, 
crowding  along  on  busy  errands,  laughed.  Eve  enjoyed 
risking  her  life  dodging  taxis,  and  she  liked  to  stop  at 
the  flower  stalls  and  buy  country  flowers  still  beaded  with 
country  dew.  She  wondered  if  Rand  liked  flowers — 
she'd  never  noticed.  .  .  .  Queer  how  little  she  really 
knew  him.  We  can  be  with  people  all  our  lives  and 
not  know  them,  Eve  discovered  a  platitude.  .  .  .  Her 
memory  of  Rand  was  an  odd  mixture  of  suggestions: 
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"Let's  go  to  a  night  club  and  dance,"  of  confidently  press- 
ing hands  helping  her  in  and  out  of  motor  cars,  of  com- 
ments about  her  looks  and  her  clothes,  of  talks  of  six  and 
seven  per  cent,  and  accounts  of  victories  over  merchants 
in  the  marts  of  the  world.  Rand  no  doubt  would  be 
awfully  bored  poking  about  the  book  stalls  along  the 
Seine,  or  going  to  first  communions  at  Notre  Dame, 
where  the  children  flitted  like  white  butterflies  down  in- 
cense-misted aisles.  When  he  talked  of  foreign  lands, 
he  was  likely  to  say :  "And  I  told  him  Fd  give  five  pounds 
and  not  a  farthing  more."  Or:  "The  food  there  was 
vile — now  I  know  a  little  place  in  the  Avenue — " 

Eve  walked  down  the  Champs  Elysees,  thinking  hard 
about  Rand,  and  although  she  didn't  know  it,  her  thoughts 
painted  him  as  she  would  like  him  to  be.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Macy  was  right.  If  you  tried  sufficiently,  you  might  be 
able  to  make  a  man  what  you  wanted.  .  .  .  Anyway, 
Rand  would  surely  insist  that  she  tell  him  all  about  it. 
And  she  would  be  absolved.  Eve  felt  that  unless  she  was 
absolved  by  some  one  she'd  never  know  peace  again.  .  .  . 

She  bought  a  chair  on  the  boulevard,  and  there,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  raucous  Punch  and  Judy  show,  and 
the  giggles  of  some  fussily  dressed  little  girls  skipping 
rope  under  the  horse-chestnuts,  Eve  spent  an  hour  shat- 
tering Rand  to  bits  and  molding  him  nearer  to  her  heart's 
desire.  No  extra  effort  was  required  to  mold  him  per- 
fectly. During  the  process,  Rand  changed  so  greatly  he 
wouldn't  have  recognized  himself.  In  fact,  he  disap- 
peared altogether,  and  that  Some  One  Eve  confidently 
expected  to  meet  when  she  turned  the  next  corner,  took 
Rand's  place.  .  .  . 

Eve's  dreams  grew  rosier  and  rosier  in  the  process  of 
creation,  and  she  sat  in  the  leafy  shade  and  had  a 
gorgeous  time. 
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"I'm  as  sentimental  as  a  maiden  aunt — the  young  intel- 
lectuals would  rend  me  limb  from  limb !"  she  thought,  and 
smiled  at  one  of  the  little  girls  who  was  sidling  up  to  her. 

"Bon  jour,  madame,"  the  little  girl  stared  round-eyed 
at  Eve. 

"Bon  jour,  ma  petite.    Would  you  and  your  little 
friends  like  to  go  to  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  ?" 
"Mais  oui,  madame." 
Eve  opened  a  pleated  silk  bag. 

"Is  it  that  madame  is  a  queen?"  The  little  girl  touched 
Eve  to  see  if  she  were  quite  alive. 

"Yes,"  laughed  Eve,  giving  her  some  money,  "the 
queen  of  Forlornovia." 

The  little  girl's  eyes  got  rounder  and  bigger.  "Is  it  that 
there  is  a  king,  too  ?"  she  breathed. 

"Not  now — but  one  hopes,"  Eve  told  her,  gayly.  "A 
king  of  a  kingdom  called  Home." 

And  very  much  pleased  with  herself,  with  the  little  girl 
and  with  the  elysian  fields,  Eve  got  up,  shaking  off  her 
sentimental  dreams,  as  a  bird,  after  bathing  in  a  peculiarly 
refreshing  fountain,  shakes  off  glittering  drops  of 
water.  .  .  . 

At  any  rate,  she  was  glad  Rand  was  coming.  She'd 
always  understood  that  almost  anything  wonderful  could 
happen  in  Paris.  .  .  . 

IV 

When  Eve  got  back  to  the  apartment,  she  found  some- 
body waiting  in  the  little  salon.  Could  it  be  Rand  ?  She 
really  hoped  it  was.  As  she  opened  the  door,  she  heard 
Madame's  voice  running  up  and  down  the  scale  of 
Philippe's  last  illness.  Madame  had  reached  the  part  in 
which  Philippe,  for  the  last  time,  had  opened  wide  his 
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beautiful  eyes. — But  her  listener  never  heard  what  it  was 
that  Philippe  had  seen. 
"Daisy!" 

Eve  stood  in  the  door,  looking  at  the  somebody  with 
a  joy,  which  in  its  radiance  was  enough  to  illumine  the 
entire  rue  de  la  Bienfaisance. 

"Eve!" 

The  two  girls  ran  to  each  other,  and  it  was  hard  to 
tell  which  was  Daisy  and  which  Eve,  except  that  one  head 
was  so  black  and  the  other  so  ruddy. 

After  some  wild  kisses  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  the 
girls  stepped  away  and  satisfied  their  eyes. 

"Daisy,  darling,  you're  just  the  same!"  Eve  almost 
sobbed — it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

"And  you,  old  thing,"  Daisy  patted  Eve's  cheek, 
"you — well,  you've  abundantly  fulfilled  my  wildest  expec- 
tations." 

Eve  simply  feasted  her  eyes  on  Daisy.  A  long  way 
off,  she  heard  Madame  chattering,  mais  out,  elle  est  ex- 
quise,  n'est-qe-pas,  and  tell  Daisy  just  what  she  had 
thought  about  Eve,  and  just  what  she  had  said,  and  just 
what  Eve  would  have  replied  had  Eve  had  the  chance 
to  do  so. 

"Come  and  sit  down,  Daisy." 

Clutching  Daisy  firmly  so  that  she  couldn't  possibly 
vanish,  Eve  led  her  across  the  room  to  Madame's  little 
gilt  tete-a-tete,  which  had  been  pushed  tactfully  into  an 
inconspicuous  corner  because  it  had  one  weak  leg. 

To  Madame's  great  perturbation,  the  two  girls  sat 
down  side  by  side  on  the  tete-a-tete.  It  squeaked  sur- 
prisedly,  although  it  did  not  bend  a  knee;  and  when 
Madame  saw  that  her  "tete"  was  going  to  rise  to  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  girls  had  completely  forgotten  her, 
she  scampered  away  to  tell  Marie-Anne  all  about  it. 
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"Daisy !"  Yes,  she  was  real.  Not  just  a  dream  that 
would  melt  away  at  the  most  soul-satisfying  moment.  An 
up-standing  English  girl,  as  pink  and  prickly  as  a  briar 
rose;  whose  blue,  blue  English  eyes  looked  at  things 
so  squarely,  whose  generous  mouth  two  deep  smiling 
wrinkles  bracketed. 

"Daisy,  darling — how — when — where — " 

"I've  been  back  from  Malay  a  week.  Three  years  of 
it !  And  I  found  your  letter,  and  I've  come  to  Paris  for 
just  twenty- four  hours — " 

"And  you  came  all  the  way  over  here  to — to  see  me?" 
Eve's  eyes  were  misty. 

"Well — not  exactly,  Eve,"  Daisy  said  quickly — she  was 
nothing  if  not  honest.  "Alec's  here  in  Paris.  Of  course, 
I  came  partly  to  see  you — but — Alec.  .  .  .  Oh,  Eve!" 
And  here  was  Daisy,  the  vigorous,  the  brave,  the  strong, 
suddenly  weak  with  tears,  and  laying  her  head  on  Eve's 
shoulder  and  simply  crying  her  heart  out. 

"Why,  darling !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Has  something 
dreadful  happened  to  Alec  ?" 

Daisy  was  quite  beyond  all  speech.  She  burrowed  her 
head  deeper  into  Eve's  soft  breast,  and  the  little  tete  com- 
plained sharply  of  Daisy's  sobs. 

"There!  There!  My  darling!"  Eve  murmured,  hav- 
ing by  this  time  learned  the  phrase  by  heart. 

Daisy  was  trying  to  say  something.  It  sounded  like: 
I'm  a  beast.  .  .  . 

"Just  you  go  on  and  have  it  out,  Daisy,"  Eve  urged 
her,  and  thereupon  Daisy  cried  all  the  harder.  "It  will  do 
you  good.   Then,  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Eve  gave  Daisy  her  handkerchief.  Daisy  grabbed  it 
and  tried  to  say  thanks;  and  Eve  repeated:  "All  about  it." 

Finally  Daisy  pulled  herself  up  short  as  much  as  to 
say,  Enough  of  this  foolishness.   She  wiped  her  face  with 
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Eve's  handkerchief,  her  own  was  too  wet  to  do  any  good, 
and  she  vigorously  blew  her  little  tilted  nose. 
"I'm  so  ashamed." 

"You  needn't  be,"  Eve  patted  her.  "You  do  feel  better, 
don't  you,  dear?" 

"Y-y-yes,"  Daisy  resolutely  choked  off  a  sob.  "I  can't 
imagine  what  made  me.  .  .  .  Seeing  you,  and  remember- 
ing, and  everything — " 

"Daisy,  nothing's  wrong  with  Alec?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Daisy  pounded  her  knee  with  an  exas- 
perated fist.  "Alec's  all  right.  He  is  as  spry  as  a  cricket 
and  three  times  stubborner  than  a  mule. — That's  what's 
the  matter."  And  brushing  away  one  more  tear,  Daisy 
said  all  over  again  that  she  was  a  beast  and  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself,  that  Alec  was  quite  all  right,  but 
Geoff  decidedly  had  not  been,  and  Alec  had  come  with 
him  to  Paris  to  see  if  something  couldn't  be  done. 

"Geoff's  here  in  Paris,  too?" 

"Yes,  in  a  hospital. — Oh,  I'm  so  ashamed !" 

"Daisy,  wouldn't  it  be  the  best  way  for  you  to  begin 
at  the  beginning — " 

"Yes,  it  would,"  said  Daisy  decidedly.  "I've  bottled 
it  up  so  long,  I've  gone  and  popped  at  last.  Oh,  Eve,  my 
dear,  it'll  be  such  a  relief — a  comfort  to  tell  some  one 
about  it." 

Eve  agreed  it  was  a  comfort  to  tell  one's  best  friend 
things. 

"You  see,  Eve,  Geoffrey  .  .  .  What  good's  his  agony 
done  anybody  ?"  Daisy  broke  off  and  looked  at  Eve  with 
hard  young  eyes.  "What  good  has  the  agony  of  all  the 
-others  done  this  world?  It's  behaving  like  a  rotten  in- 
grate.  Who  remembers  ?  Who  cares  ?  All  the  nations  at 
each  other's  throats  howling  for  money.  What's  worth 
while  in  it?    What's  it  all  leading  to,  anyway?  Why 
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should  a  man  like  Geoff,  who  had  such  splendid  potentiali- 
ties for  constructive  work — " 

"He  still  has  them,"  Eve  cut  in  quickly. 

" — sacrifice  his  youth,  his  power,  his  purpose,  to  help 
France  enjoy  revenge,  to  help  Russia  breed  anarchy,  to 
help  England  and  America — " 

"Is  that  the  beginning,  Daisy?" 

"Well,  no,"  Daisy  wiped  the  hardness  out  of  her  eyes, 
"but  when  I  think  of  it  all,  I  get  so — so — >  Alec's  my 
beginning." 

The  fact  was,  she'd  waited  six  years,  now,  to  marry 
Alec,  and  still  he  wouldn't.  He  had  the  craziest  notion 
that  if  he  went  ahead  and  took  love  and  marriage  and  all 
the  normal  happy  life  that  implied,  it  would  simply  be  the 
last  drop  that  would  fill  Geoff's  cup  to  overflowing.  "He 
even  gets  solemn  and  rhetorical  like  that  over  it,  which 
isn't  a  bit  like  him.  He  says  he  can't  let  Geoff  down — 
so  he  calls  it.  Old  Potter's  gone  now,  and  Geoff  has 
nobody,  and  of  course  he's  terribly  happy  baching  it  with 
Alec,  and  Alec's  firmly  convinced  that  Geoff  can't  get 
along  without  him.  I  say  we  could  all  make  our  home 
together.  I'd  love  having  Geoff,  and  I  could  protect  him 
a  lot  better  than  Alec  does  from  the  sentimental  females 
camping  on  his  trail.  .  .  .  The  last  one's  a  widow — 
brought  him  flowers,  and  came  to  the  train  to  see  him 
off,  and  tried  to  cry  over  him,  only  Geoff  wouldn't  let 
her.  ...  I'd  simply  adore  running  two  such  corking 
idiots  as  Alec  and  Geoff.  But  Alec  gets  red  in  the  face 
and  violent,  and  says  Geoff  wouldn't  hear  of  such  an 
arrangement — he'd  clear  out  alone  somewhere,  and  Alec's 
on  pins  and  needles  for  fear  Geoff  will  find  out  about 
us,  Geoff  has  such  a  nose  for  truth.  And  /  say  Alec's 
acting  like  a  sentimental  old  grandmother — just  as  bad 
as  the  widow  in  his  way,  for  Alec  simply  can't  get  over 
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it  because,  Geoff,  his  hero,  came  such  a  nasty  cropper. 
And  I  tell  him  he's  not  being  honest  with  Geoff,  and  that 
Geoff  would  be  the  last  one  on  earth  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  anybody's  happiness — he'd  hate  it — and  that  Alec  isn't 
as  true  a  friend  as  he  should  be  in  taking  advantage  of 
Geoff  and  not  telling  him  about  me,  and  Alec  just  lights 
another  cigarette  and  says  over  and  over,  'Let's  wait.'  " 

Daisy  leaned  back  and  looked  at  Eve  as  much  as  to 
say :  Gould  anything  be  worse  ? 

"I  think  you're  right,  Daisy,"  Eve  nodded  at  her. 
"From  what  you've  told  me  of  Geoffrey,  I  should  think 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  you  wouldn't  dare  be  anything  but 
honest  with." 

"You  must  meet  him,  Eve,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home.  .  .  .  He  and  Alec  are  planning  a  holiday  in  Bel- 
gium on  the  way.  .  .  .  And  that's  another  thing,"  Daisy 
considered  it,  scowling.  "It  does  seem  as  if  Alec  might 
give  up  that  trip  with  Geoff  and  come  on  home — -I've  been 
away  so  long.  But  Alec  says  he  simply  can't.  Geoff's 
been  through  hell  and  has  some  fun  coming  to  him. 
And — and — I  was  a  terribly  foolish  virgin  this  morning 
and  flared  up  and  asked  Alec  if  he  loved  Geoff  better  than 
he  did  me — I  don't  know  what  made  me !  Alec  didn't  say 
a  word.  He  just  put  on  his  hat  with  his  very  worst  kind 
of  red-haired  look  and  stalked  away.  And  now  I'm  on 
pins  and  needles  for  fear  he  won't  turn  up  at  the  Kar- 
donnah  tea-shop  where  we'd  agreed  to  meet — I'm  to  bring 
you — at  four  o'clock." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Daisy  might  cry  again. 
But  she  drew  herself  up,  swallowed  determinedly  and, 
looking  at  Eve  rather  vaguely,  said  with  forced  interest 
that  she'd  talked  enough  about  herself,  and  now  was 
Eve's  turn. 
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"But,  Daisy,"  said  Eve.  "just  why  is  Geoffrey  in  a  hos- 
pital here  in  Paris  T 9 

"Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you  that?"  Daisy  was  really  very 
much  disgusted  with  herself. 

Well,  here  she'd  rushed  home  from  Malay  as  fast  as 
an  old  tub  of  a  boat  called  The  Princess  Louise  could 
waddle  along  at  ten  knots  an  hour,  simply  aching  to  see 
Alec,  only  to  find  he'd  gone  away  with  Geoff  to  Paris. 
Geoff's  poor  old  bean  had  been  pretty  well  banged  up  in 
191 8,  and  ever  since  he'd  had  at  times  the  most  dreadful 
headaches.  There  was  scarcely  a  mar  on  his  head,  only  a 
few  little  scars  under  his  hair,  but  in  patching  him  up  at 
the  time — the  doctors  were  awfully  proud  of  their  jot> — 
they  must  have  done  something  pretty  bad  somewhere  to 
some  nerves.  For  steadily,  year  by  year,  that  pain  had 
been  growing  worse. 

"While  I  was  out  in  Malay,"  Daisy  hurried  on,  "Alec 
wrote  me  that  Geoff  had  to  go  to  bed  with  it  every  week 
or  so.  Then,  just  as  it  was  getting  to  be  almost  unbear- 
able, they  heard  of  that  Viennese  eye  wizard  everybody's 
been  talking  about — Dr.  Haensel.  He'd  established  him- 
self in  Paris  and  was  doing  wonders  with  the  most  hope- 
less cases.  Geoff,  who  can  bear  anything  without  a 
whimper,  wasn't  very  keen  on  trying  him ;  but  Alec  can't 
bear  things  at  all,  at  least  where  they  concern  Geoff," 
Daisy  added  with  a  touch  of  self-pity,  "so  he  took  Geoff 
by  force  and  brought  him  over  to  Paris.  Geoff's  jolly 
glad  he  came,  now,  for  the  operation  was  successful — the 
pain's  quite  gone,  and  that  doctor-wizard  even  holds  out 
some  hope  for  a  slightly  improved  vision.  .  .  .  Oh,  we're 
all  happy  for  Geoff — " 

"I  should  think  you  would  be,"  Eve  said. 

But  it  seemed  that  Daisy  hadn't  yet  told  all  her  griev- 
ances.  Of  course,  she'd  come  over  to  Paris  as  quick  as 
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she  could  to  see  both  boys — and  you,  too,  Eve — and 
Alec — •  Alec  wouldn't  let  her  go  near  Geoff — didn't  even 
want  Geoff  to  know  she'd  come.  .  .  .  Geoff  had  told 
Alec  he'd  wring  his  neck  if  he  let  any  woman  near  him. 
"And  besides,"  Daisy  added  with  a  doleful  grimace,  "Alec 
says  I'd  be  likely  to  spill  over,  and  with  the  first  tear  that 
splashed  down  on  Geoff,  he'd  know  all.  .  .  .  From  the 
way  I've  behaved  here  this  afternoon,  Alec's  probably 
right.  .  .  Saying  which,  Daisy  sighed  somewhat 
gustily,  and  spread  the  two  handkerchiefs  over  her  knees 
to  dry. 

Eve  was  very  quiet.  She,  too,  sighed — a  half -strangled 
little  sigh.  .  .  .  Even  best  friends.  .  .  .  She  said,  after  a 
while,  that  she  was  terribly  sorry  for  Daisy,  but  without 
doubt  everything  would  come  right  soon,  and  Daisy  con- 
fessed that  she'd  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  end  it  all  if 
it  didn't,  which  sounded  rather  complicated;  but  Eve 
seemed  to  understand. 

Then  Daisy  said  again,  she  was  too  piggy  talking  about 
herself,  and  while  they  went  down  to  Kardonnah,  Eve 
must  tell  what  had  been  happening  to  her.  And  where, 
please,  could  she  wash  her  face,  and  powder  herself. 

v 

But  Eve  didn't  talk  about  herself  on  the  way  down  to 
the  tea  shop,  for  Daisy  was  so  eager  to  tell  all  about 
father  and  the  boys,  and  her  brother  out  in  Malay,  and 
how  perfectly  arranged  everything  was  in  England  for 
everybody's  happiness,  if  only  Alec  wasn't  such  an  old 
Don  Quixote. 

"I  hate  those  little  words :  if  only!"  Eve  laughed. 

"Yes,  aren't  they  too  disgusting,"  Daisy  agreed — "as 
bad  as  that  kill- joy  But.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
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Alec  and  I  could  live  in  our  old  place,  and  Geoff  could 
open  up  his  house,  get  him  a  man,  and  live  there  next  door 
to  us.  .  .  .  You  should  see  his  garden — it's  a  perfect 
shame  there's  no  one  wandering  round  enjoying  it.  He 
tries  to  keep  it  as  his  mother  would  like  it,  but  even  so  it 
looks  neglected.  Then  his  house  is  so  lovely  with  all 
those  mullioned  windows  and  the  things  Mrs.  Kent  was 
collecting  all  her  life.  Geoff  knows  every  inch  of  it  and 
the  whole  countryside — he  wouldn't  need  a  speck  of  help 
in  getting  about;  and  I  could  keep  my  eye  on  him  and 
darn  him  up,  and  he  could  go  places  with  Alec  just  as  he 
does  now,  and  I  could  fix  it  so  nicely  if  only  Alec'd  let 
me,  and — and  will  Alec  come  to  Kardonnah?  I'm  so 
scared !" 

"Of  course  he  will,"  Eve  said,  somewhat  confused  by 
Daisy's  schemes  and  her  copious  "ands." 

And  Alec  came.  In  fact,  he  was  waiting  at  a  table 
near  the  pleasantest  window  in  the  room.  Although  the 
place  was  crowded,  no  one  had  dared  to  sit  down  beside 
Alec  because  of  his  truculent  glares  and  the  wild  look  a 
rusty  lock  of  hair  dangling  down  his  forehead  gave  his 
head.  He  got  up  as  soon  as  the  girls  entered  the  room 
and  came  to  meet  them — a  slender  young  man,  not  much 
taller  than  Daisy,  with  a  slim  waist  that  seemed  about 
to  cave  in  on  him,  and  an  intent,  rather  strained,  face 
lighted  by  green-blue  eyes  and  flecked  boyishly  with 
freckles. 

"How  are  you,  Eve?"  said  Alec,  as  if  he'd  last  seen 
her  yesterday  morning.  Eve  liked  the  friendly  grip  of 
his  brown  freckled  hand. 

"Daisy,  you've  been  cryin\  .  .  .  Yes" — to  the 
waitress — "bring  us  some  strong  tea,  not  water  flavored 
with  a  tea  leaf  or  two,  and  some  of  those  hot  buttery 
little  Johnnies  that  have  raisins  in  'em,  and  some  jam." 
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"Alec,"  said  Daisy,  "I'm  sorry." 

"I  know  you  are.  So'm  I.  And  hungry  as  the  devil. 
Have  a  good  crossin',  Eve  ?" 

Alec  made  Eve  talk  while  they  were  waiting  for  the 
tea  and  all  the  time  he  looked  at  her  in  the  friendliest  way 
possible.  Eve  felt  that  if  ever  you  were  in  deep  trouble, 
Alec  would  be  a  good  person — better  than  Rand — to 
go  to. 

"Great  Scott,  Eve!"  Alec  finally  exclaimed  with  the 
sharp  sort  of  chuckle  which  he  used  for  a  laugh,  "you 
ought  to  be  hung  in  the  Louvre  I" 

And  Eve  even  liked  it. 

After  tea  was  over  and  Alec  had  lighted  their  ciga- 
rettes and  was  so  wreathed  in  smoke  himself  you  might: 
think  he  was  surely  on  fire,  he  said,  casually : 

"Well,  Daisy,  Geoff  wants  to  see  you." 

"Geoff—" 

"Yes,  I've  told  him  you  were  in  Paris  for  a  few  hours 
to  see  us.  He  said  I  was  a  damned  pig  to  keep  you  to 
myself." 

"Now,  Alec—  I  didn't  mean—" 

"Yes,  you  did.  I  went  straight  off  and  told  him  you 
were  here.  And  what's  more,  I'm  going  to  take  you 
home.  Geoff  is  quite  agreed  that  you  shouldn't  go  back 
to-night  alone." 

"Going  home — " 

"Yes — but  don't  get  soft  about  it!  I'll  stay  there  a 
fortnight,  and  by  that  time  Geoff  will  be  ready  for  our 
holiday  and  I'll  come  back  and  join  him — " 

"Oh,  Alec!" 

Eve  felt,  rather  than  saw,  their  hands  clinging  together 
under  the  table. 

"Eve,  you  come,  too — •" 
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"Daisy,  I'm  sorry,  but  Eve  better  wait  to  see  Geoff 
till  he  comes  home.   I  haven't  told  him  about  her — " 

"I  didn't  mean  for  her  to  go  to  the  hospital,"  Daisy 
said  quickly.  "Come  home  to  England  with  us,  Eve. 
Why  should  you  moon  around  Paris  alone?" 

Home  to  England.  .  .  .  Was  home  there?  .  .  .  Eve 
said  no,  she  was  used  to  being  alone.  Thanking  Daisy, 
she  promised  to  come  later  and  make  her  a  visit.  She 
was  expecting  a  friend  any  day,  now,  and  ought  to  stay 
in  Paris  until  she  saw  him. 

"Who  is  it — that  Rand  Williams  you've  written  about 
occasionally?"  Daisy  momentarily  turned  an  interested 
face  toward  Eve,  and  then  looked  back  at  Alec  just  as 
quickly  as  she  could. 

"Yes,"  said  Eve.  "It's  Rand.  There's  something  I 
want  to  talk  over  with  him — " 

"Marriage?" 

"Decidedly  not.  Rand's  my  friend.  He's  been  about 
the  only  one  I've  really  had  all  these  years." 

"Rand  Williams?"  Alec  got  up  and  helped  the  girls 
into  their  wraps.  "Why,  I've  met  him — a  tight,  jerky 
sort  of  chap.  Interviews  me  about  advertising  occasion- 
ally. He  hangs  out  at  the  Fellowes  Club  when  he's  in 
London." 

"Bring  him  over  with  you,  Eve." 

But  Eve  didn't  say  she  would,  and  Daisy,  watching 
Alec,  lost  interest  in  Rand. 

"Isn't  Alec  the  most  stunning-looking  man  you  ever 
did  see  ?"  she  whispered,  while  Alec,  with  all  his  red  locks 
standing  straight  on  end,  waved  his  hat  at  a  taxi. 

Eve  said  yes. 

They  took  her  back  to  Madame  Fombaron's.  Alec 
hopped  out  and  held  the  door  open  for  her.   Daisy  kissed 
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her — "Mind  you  come  soon,  Eve" — and  dragged  Eve 
back  as  she  turned  to  leave  them. 

"Darling!"  said  Daisy,  all  contrition,  "I'm  such  a 
beast.   I've  talked  and  talked — " 

"Wager  you  have !"  grinned  Alec. 

" — and  you  haven't  had  a  chance  to  tell  me  a  thing." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell,  Daisy,"  Eve  said. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


i 

FOR  a  few  days  Eve  thought  of  herself  as  a  person 
standing  on  the  bank  of  a  swift-moving  river  and 
watching  it  glide  by.  A  little  breeze  from  its  going  fanned 
her  face,  but  the  waters  of  the  river  didn't  even  touch  her 
feet. 

Is  life  to  be  like  that  with  me?  Are  the  real  things 
never  to  touch  me  ?  Just  little  breezes  of  them,  tantaliz- 
ing, but  not  satisfying? 

Her  thoughts  lingered  over  Daisy  and  Alec  and  the 
impasse  they  had  reached;  over  Geoff  in  the  hospital, 
alone;  over  herself,  stowed  away  among  the  chimney-pots 
of  Paris,  alone.  She  would  have  liked  to  visit  Geoffrey. 
But  this  impulse  was  soon  stifled  as  she  remembered  the 
widow,  the  girl,  Cecily  Marlow,  the  other  women  who  had 
annoyed  him.  .  .  .  Yet  it  would  have  been  rather  a 
simple,  natural  thing  for  some  one  out  of  his  childhood 
to  go  and  talk  to  him.  .  .  . 

Why  can't  we  be  simple?  Why  must  we  needs  com- 
plicate our  lives  so  deviously  when  it  required  only  effort 
and  courage  to  face  life  candidly?  I  shall  try  to  meet 
things  simply,  Eve  resolved.  Reality  will  be  simple,  and 
I'm  tired  of  its  breezes — I  want  to  get  right  down  and 
wade  in  it.  .  .  . 

She  took  herself  in  hand.  Now  see  here,  she  scolded, 
all  this  feeling  sorry  for  yourself  because  you're  so  alone 
and  because  unhappy  things  have  happened  to  you  is  not 
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being  simple  and  real.  .  .  .  Mooning.  .  .  .  Yes,  Daisy- 
was  right.  High  time  she  stopped  it.  Stopped  pitying 
poor  little  Eve. 

She  began  going  blithely  about  the  city,  to  the  Cluny, 
to  the  Louvre,  to  a  shop  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  where  she 
bought  a  dress  to  please  Rand  with. 

Her  thoughts,  now,  repeatedly  dwelt  on  him.  .  .  .  She 
did  want  to  see  Rand  and  tell  him  things.  All  very  well 
to  refuse  to  pity  yourself,  but  it  would  be  rather  pleasant 
to  have  some  one  else  do  it  for  you.  Eve  laughed  at  her 
duplicity  with  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  she 
scorned  her  own  self-pity  and  secretly  courted  it  from 
another.  ...  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some 
one  waiting  for  her  at  a  table  beside  a  friendly  window ; 
and  she  saw  again  the  light  in  Alec's  green-blue  eyes  as 
Daisy  appeared  in  the  door. 

Eve  had  an  entire  fortnight  in  which  to  acquire  sim- 
plicity before  she  heard  again  from  Rand.  She  gained  a 
feeling  of  loftiness  and  power.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  discover  that  patience  on  a 
monument  smiling  at  grief,  though  noble,  was  full  lonely. 
And  so  she  tore  open  Rand's  letter  with  an  eagerness  that 
was  almost  hungry. 

Rand  informed  her,  in  a  hand  which  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  rubber  stamped,  so  tight  and  perfect  was  each 
letter,  that  he'd  landed  at  Marseilles,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  seen  a  man  there,  he'd  come  on  to  Paris.  The  hungry 
look  went  out  of  Eve's  face,  and  it  began  to  twinkle  with 
smiles.  Rand  was  always  having  to  see  a  man.  He'd 
stop  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  see  one.  St.  Peter,  prob- 
ably, who  might  be  wearing  a  particularly  interesting  star 
which  Rand  would  wish  to  bargain  for.  .  .  . 

"Meet  me  at  the  Ritz  Wednesday  night  for  dinner. 
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Just  why  have  you  withheld  from  me  your  real  address  ? 
Hope  you're  not  staying  in  some  outlandish  arty  place.', 

Rand,  like  Eve's  porter,  thought  only  the  Ritz  was  suit- 
able for  housing  the  citizens  of  a  dominant  nation. 

II 

Eve  felt  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  be  simple  with 
Rand  at  the  Ritz  while  five  waiters  and  the  masitre  d'hotel 
hovered  over  their  dinner.  Somehow,  try  as  hard  as  she 
might,  she  couldn't  picture  Rand  in  a  modest  little  tea- 
shop.  He  hated  strong  tea.  And  he  would  have  thought 
the  Kardonnah  a  stuffy  hole,  and  buttery  Johnnies  and 
jam  messy  things  to  eat.  So,  with  just  the  faintest  of 
faint  sighs,  she  made  a  careful  toilet,  feeling,  the  while, 
pleasantly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Rand,  even  if 
it  must  be  accomplished  amid  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
the  Ritz. 

When  Eve  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  taxi  that  had  cut 
across  the  Place  Vendome  like  a  yellow  comet,  the  con- 
cierge leaped  to  her  assistance.  He  bowed  her  so  im- 
pressively into  the  lounge  that  all  eyes  turned  to  watch 
her.  Eve  was  wearing  the  slim  little  black  dress  she  had 
bought  to  please  Rand  with.  It  had,  here  and  there,  a 
glint  of  green  which  caught  fire  from  the  emerald  grape 
leaves  in  the  necklace  about  her  throat.  Under  a  hat, 
which  had  first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  a  very  particular 
little  shop  in  the  Place  Vendome,  shone  the  rich  gleam 
of  her  hair. 

Eve  stood  for  a  moment,  holding  her  furs  about  her, 
and  looked  over  the  lounge  for  Rand.  The  place  was 
well  filled  with  smartly  dressed  men  and  women  over 
whom  a   subdued  light  cast   a  flattering  radiance. 
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Through  wide  doors,  one  caught  the  candlelit  sheen  of 
the  dining-room,  and  beyond,  the  blue  shadows  of  the 
garden.  Far  away,  a  drum  in  a  jazz  orchestra  beat  like 
a  distant  tom-tom. 

As  Eve  stood  there,  enduring  the  stares  to  which  she 
had  never  grown  accustomed,  a  flashing-eyed  Greek 
stepped  up  to  her,  and  bowing  profoundly,  asked  madame 
to  dine  with  him.  .  .  .  Oh,  why  had  Rand  ordered  her 
to  meet  him  at  the  Ritz?  And  somewhere,  deep  within 
her,  a  small  conviction  raised  its  head.  Rand  liked  to 
show  her  off.  .  .  .  Eve  sat  down  in  the  pink  shelter  of  a 
boxed  azalea.  But  it  was  poor  shelter,  for  during  the 
fifteen  minutes  that  she  was  compelled  to  wait  for  Rand 
several  other  elegantly  appointed  gentlemen  were  inspired 
to  tell  madame  that  she  was  looking  very  charming,  and 
might  they  suggest  this  and  that  for  her  entertainment. 
And  then,  just  as  a  Frenchman  was  suavely  confiding  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  mademoiselle  able  to  find  happiness 
alone  when  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  Eve  at  last  saw  Rand. 

"Rand !"    She  sprang  up  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

Rand  took  it  confidently  and  shot  a  triumphant  look 
at  the  discomfited  Frenchman. 

"Impossible  for  you  to  hide,  my  dear!"  he  laughed, 
pleased  about  it  rather  than  otherwise. 

Yes — there  was  a  light  in  Rand's  eyes,  too,  as  he  looked 
at  her.  A  strong  wild  glitter.  Not  at  all  the  sort  of  light 
that  had  fired  Alec's  eyes. 

"Why,  Rand— " 

Eve  withdrew  her  hand  quickly.  The  shadow  that 
passed  over  her  face  wasn't  the  shadow  of  her  hat. 

"Eve,  you're  glorious!  I  see  others  think  so,  too." 
The  excitement  in  Rand's  eyes  increased.  "Come  on, 
let's  eat  and  have  a  dance  or  two,  and  then — "  Rand 
took  hold  of  her  arm  very  possessively  and,  proudly  con- 
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scious  of  the  eyes  staring  at  his  lady,  guided  her  across 
the  lounge  toward  the  dining-room. 

While  they  stood  in  the  door  waiting  for  the  maitre 
d' hotel  to  mince  toward  them  among  the  tables,  and  mak- 
ing what  Mrs.  Macy  called  a  stunning  couple,  Eve  looked 
at  Rand.  He  was  as  perfectly  turned  out  in  his  perfect 
dinner  clothes  as  his  excellent  tailor  with  an  established 
reputation  could  make  him.  Yet  the  clothes  seemed  to  be 
wearing  Rand.  His  dark  hair  was  polished  like  lacquer 
back  from  his  brow.  There  were  four  neat  little  creases 
in  his  part  where  the  comb  had  passed  through.  His  skin, 
tautly  stretched  without  a  line  in  it  over  the  bones  of  his 
cheeks,  was  so  healthily  bronzed  it  had  the  look  of  metal. 
His  smart  mustache  gave  his  rather  full  lips  a  piratic 
curl.  The  taut  line  of  his  jaw  thrust  his  chin  tautly 
forward  above  the  white  line  of  his  collar.  Never  had 
he  seemed  more  supremely  confident. 

The  maitre  d'hotel,  immediately  recognizing  in  him  a 
master  among  men,  and  in  Eve  the  superlative  as  to 
femininity,  placed  them  at  a  table  which  had  been  re- 
served for  minor  royalty.  Rand  made  a  great  fuss  about 
it  all.  Eve  must  be  seated  so  that  the  room  could  have 
the  best  view  of  her.  The  flowers  must  be  pushed,  the 
candles  shifted,  waiters  sent  scurrying  to  arrange  drafty 
windows,  others  summoned  to  bend  lovingly  over  Rand 
while  he  ordered,  still  others  padding  up  with  choice 
wine  lists. 

Eve  sat  frozen,  like  a  lovely  lady  of  ice.  Rand  was 
enjoying  making  her  conspicuous.  Rand  had  rather  liked 
it  because  men  had  accosted  her.  How  could  she  ever 
have  dreamed  of  telling  him  things  ?  How  could  she  have 
ever  dreamed  of — 

Two  more  of  Rand's  wires  were  breaking :  his  reserve, 
his  caution.    He  was  enjoying  himself  extravagantly. 
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He  talked  with  a  reckless  animation,  happily  conscious 
of  eyes  and  craning  heads  striving  to  get  a  glimpse  at  his 
table.  He  told  Eve  all  about  his  recent  business  experi- 
ences, which  without  a  single  exception  reflected  upon 
his  glory,  and  while  he  talked  his  eyes  devoured  her. 

"You're  not  eating.  .  .  .  Here,  waiter,  another  glass 
of  champagne  for  mademoiselle  .  .  .  madame,  soon, 
Eve—" 

"No — thank  you,"  said  Eve. 

"Come,  let's  dance." 

"I'd  rather  not,  Rand." 

"We'll  dance,"  Rand  said.  "What  do  you  think  I 
asked  you  here  for?"  And  Rand,  holding  Eve  tight  and 
confidently,  exulted  in  the  eyes  that  followed  him. 

Suddenly  Eve  laughed — a  queer,  sharp  little  laugh. 

"Well!"  Rand  laughed  too,  and  his  laugh  was  of  a 
dry  and  brittle  sort  to  start  a  blaze.  "It's  about  time 
you  realized  this  isn't  a  funeral." 

"But  it  is."  Eve  laughed  again  somewhat  recklessly. 
"It's  a  danse  macabre!" 

"Danse  macabre  ?" 

"Yes." 

Rand  bent  his  head  down  so  that  his  temple  touched 
hers,  and  Eve  spoke  right  into  his  ear. 

"A  dance  of  all  sorts  of  dead  things  that  never  have 
been  or  never  can  be  alive  again." 

"Dead  things — that's  a  good  one!"  Rand  said  with  a 
sardonic  smile. 

Eve  thought  of  her  dreams  the  other  morning  on  the 
Champs  Ely  sees,  of  her  sentimental  attempts  to  mold 
Rand  nearer  to  her  heart's  desire.  "Yes,"  she  repeated, 
"a  danse  macabre." 

Rand  forced  her  far  back,  his  eyes  staring  into  hers. 
And  then  he  spoke,  shouting  at  her  because  the  Ritz  or- 
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chestra  was  also  shouting  jazzedly.  "Right  you  are  about 
dead  things,  Eve.  Now  you've  brought  it  up,  I  want  to 
say" — dip,  pause,  rush  went  the  dance — "that  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  talk  about  that  MacFarland  affair.  I'm 
fed  up  on  it.  Sally  Macy  has  been  bombarding  me  with 
letters  about  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  have  been  hold- 
ing post  mortems  in  every  letter  I  get  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. .  ..  .  Here's  a  new  step,  Eve — they're  doing  it  in 
Algiers. — No,  no,  relax!  I've  got  to  hold  you  this  way 
to  do  it—" 

The  drums  were  carrying  the  rhythm  of  the  dance 
now.  Eve  felt  they  were  beating  on  her  brain.  And 
suddenly  she  seemed  to  hear  a  wild  song,  beloved  of 
baritones — 

Rattle  my  bones 
Over  the  stones, 

I'm  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns — • 

"Yes,"  Rand  joined  in  with  the  drums  and  the  song, 
"I'm  darned  glad  to  hear  you  say  it's  all  over  and  done 
with.  I  was  half  expecting  you  to  weep  on  my  shoulder — 
not  that  I'd  object !  You  were  rather  a  little  fool  to  think 
you  could  play  around  the  way  you  did  with  that  Mac- 
Farland kid  and  not  have  him  fall  in  love  with  you.  It 
was  an  uncomfortable  business,  and  the  quicker  forgotten 
the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  headquarters  are  very 
likely  going  to  be  in  London,  so —  If  that  Greek  looks 
at  you  again  like  that,  I'll  knock  him  down.  ...  I  love 
this  tune — put  some  pep  into  it,  Eve" — r-r-r-rattle  my 
bones,  shrilled  the  drums — "My  headquarters  are  going 
to  be  in  London,  so  we'll  be  well  out  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. ..."  The  room  was  jigging  and  sliding  and 
swaying.    A  saxophone,  with  a  tin  can  stuffed  into  its 
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mouth,  shrieked  in  horrible  wailing  laughter.  "I'm  not 
blaming  one  way  or  another,"  Rand  shrieked,  too,  above 
the  jazz,  "but  it's  time  I  took  you  in  hand,  and  I  am  going 
to  do  it.  .  . 

Hi 

By  the  time  Rand's  elaborate  dinner  was  over,  and  he 
had  drunk  her  share  of  champagne  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  had  smoked  a  cigar,  peering  at  her  hotly  through  the 
smoke,  and  had  paraded  her  through  the  rooms  with  a 
strutting  pride,  Eve  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  nothing 
wonderful  was  going  to  happen  to  her  in  Paris  as  far  as 
Rand  was  concerned.  Quite  the  reverse,  in  fact.  She 
also  knew  that  she  was,  indeed,  alone. 

"Now,"  Rand  said  at  last,  and  laid  a  nervous  hand  on 
her  arm,  "we'll  get  a  car  and  ride  out  to  the  Bois  and 
make  our  plans.  Eve,  there  isn't  a  woman  here  to-night 
that  can  hold  a  candle  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  Rand.   I  prefer  to  walk  home." 

"Home,"  laughed  Rand.  "That's  good,  when  you 
haven't  one !   I'll  arrange  it,  however — " 

"I  know  I  haven't  a  home,"  Eve  said,  "but  neverthe- 
less, I  intend  to  walk  to  the  place  I'm  staying." 

"Where  is  it,  may  I  ask?"  Rand  befuddled  with  dinner 
and  wine  and  excitement  was  undecided  whether  to  be 
angry  or  indulgent. 

"I'm  staying  with  Madame  Fombaron  in  the  rue  de  la 
Bienfaisance." 

"Bah!  One  of  those  frowsy  Frenchwomen  that  goes 
around  in  a  nightgown  all  morning  and  cuddles  a  poodle 
dog." 

"I  am  tired,"  Eve  said. 

Rand  decided  to  be  angry.    Here  he'd  been  looking 
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forward  to  seeing  her  for  weeks,  and,  lo,  she  is  about  as 
gay  as  a  chief  mourner,  is  tired  at  the  early  hour  of  ten, 
and  cries  to  go  home.  .  .  . 

"And,  by  Jove !  Of  all  the  cool  little  letters  any  long- 
suffering  man  ever  did  get,  that  screed  you  sent  me  from 
San  Francisco,  Eve,  beats  them  all.  .  .  .  Thanking  me 
for  my  friendship — friendship — much  obliged !  Wanting 
me  not  to  change  my  plans  on  your  account,  but  if  I 
should  be  in  Paris,  you  would  like  to  talk  to  me.  By  God ! 
You're  going  to  talk!  It's  about  time  you  dropped  this 
innocent  ingenue  business.  You're  a  woman  and  you 
must  have  seen  how  I've  felt  toward  you  all  these  years — 
not  many  men  would  have  been  so  patient — " 

Eve  started  out  the  door  of  the  Ritz.  She  walked 
swiftly  from  under  the  awning  over  the  sidewalk,  and 
along  by  the  shuttered  shops  of  the  Place  Vendome. 
Rand  jerked  on  his  top  hat  and  gave  it  an  angry  pat.  He 
swung  his  stick  in  great  arcs  and  pounded  it  viciously 
down  now  and  then  on  the  pavement. 

"If  you  must  go  home,  why  can't  we  go  in  a  taxi?"  he 
growled  when  they  had  skirted  the  Place  and  were  enter- 
ing the  rue  des  Capucines. 

"Thank  you,"  Eve  replied.  "I  prefer  to  walk — it's  not 
far." 

Rand  looked  at  her  sharply.   Then  he  laughed. 

"Wily  little  Eve!  Gad!  It's  this  sort  of  thing  that 
gets  one.  You've  not  only  the  beauty — but  the  essence, 
too,  charm!  Well,  my  dear,  no  more  men  are  going  to 
die  of  love  for  you,  if  /  have  anything  to  say  about  it." 

They  had  come  out  into  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
by  this  time  and  were  walking  down  toward  the  Made- 
leine. The  broad  sidewalk  was  barred  with  the  trunks  of 
trees  and  traced  exquisitely  with  the  shadows  of  leaves. 
Now  and  then  the  lamps  of  a  passing  motor  car  flashed 
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over  Eve  and  Rand  and  sent  their  long  shadows  sprawl- 
ing out  before  them.  To  Eve  the  boulevard  was  a  path- 
way of  shadows — shadows  of  things  longed  for,  things 
remembered.  She  thought  of  Rand  as  she  had  first  seen 
him  on  the  Oakland  Mole,  and  how  she  had  wondered, 
then,  what  would  happen  if  his  wires  should  ever 
break.  .  .  . 

Just  ahead  of  them,  under  a  dense  group  of  trees  near 
the  Madeleine,  a  girl  and  a  boy  stopped,  and,  twining 
arms,  kissed  each  other. 

Rand  laughed.  "When  in  Rome — "  he  said  teasingly, 
and  put  an  arm  about  Eve.  And  this  was  the  man  who 
had  urged  her  to  come  to  him  if  ever  she  were  in  trouble. 
She  drew  away  and  walked  on  faster. 

"Damn!"  said  Rand  and,  hooking  his  cane  over  his 
arm,  worried  his  tie. 

rv 

An  ominous  silence  stalked  beside  them  and  was  not 
broken  until  Eve  reached  Madame  Fombaron's  door. 

"Good  night,  Rand.  You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you,  for 
not  asking  you  in — Madame  is  out.  To-morrow, 
perhaps — " 

Marie-Anne,  looking  sleepy,  but  very  much  interested 
in  spite  of  heavy  eyes,  opened  the  door. 

Entrez!"  she  said.   "Madame  is  not  yet  returned." 

"Thank  God !"  Rand  ejaculated.  "I  can  have  you  alone 
to  myself  at  last,"  and  pushing  by  Marie-Anne,  he  fol- 
lowed Eve  into  the  hall. 

"Rand,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  come  in.  Madame 
may  be  gone  some  time  yet." 

"Thank  God !"  Rand  said  again.  He  tossed  his  hat  on 
a  chair,  peeled  himself  out  of  his  coat,  and  waved  the 
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gapping  Marie-Anne  away  so  peremptorily  she  fled  in 
terror. 

Eve  and  Rand  were  now  confronting  each  other  across 
the  width  of  Madame  Fombaron's  little  salon.  A  small 
lamp  with  a  glazed  cretonne  shade  cast  a  pale  amber  light 
over  them,  but  failed  to  subdue  the  glitter  in  Rand's  eyes. 

Without  a  word,  he  strode  over  and  took  Eve  into  his 
arms.  As  his  face  came  down  to  hers,  Eve  closed  her 
eyes.  She  thought  of  her  girlhood  experience  with  the 
Italian,  of  Mr.  Macy's  eyes,  and  now  Rand — her  friend. 
.  .  .  Each  and  every  one  of  Rand's  wires  snapped.  He 
was  caught,  at  last,  loose  and  broken,  in  the  whirlwind 
of  his  passion.  .  .  . 

At  last,  Rand  lifted  Eve  in  his  arms,  and  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room  with  her,  poured  forth  the  repres- 
sions, the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  plans,  he'd  choked  down 
for  the  last  eight  years.  Eve  saw  clearly  just  what  sort 
of  a  friend  Rand  had  been  to  her — just  what  thin  ice  she'd 
been  skating  on. 

"Put  me  down,"  she  said  again  and  again,  but  Rand 
refused  to  heed  her. 

She'd  dallied  with  him  just  as  long  as  he'd  stand  for, 
and  he  was  never  going  to  put  her  down.  She'd  got  to 
marry  him.  To-morrow  he'd  arrange  matters — there  was 
a  lot  of  red  tape  about  it  here  in  Paris — but  the  very  next 
day  they'd  do  it.  He'd  waited  for  her  to  grow  up — she 
was  a  deuce  of  a  long  time  about  it.  He'd  waited  to 
humor  a  lot  of  crazy  notions,  when  all  the  time  it  was  as 
plain  as  her  own  adorable  little  early  Italian  nose  that  he, 
Rand  Williams,  was  the  right  one.  He'd  waited  while 
she'd  got  herself  into  an  awkward  situation.  He'd  waited 
just  as  long  as  he  intended  to.  He  was  damned  tired  of 
this  Platonic  business — he  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  man. 
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Day  after  to-morrow  then,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  would 
be  leaving  for  a  honeymoon  on  the  Riviera — 
"Put  me  down!" 

Rand  took  one  look  into  Eve's  eyes  and  put  her  down. 

Eve  faced  him.  "Please  go  away!  I  never  want  to 
see  you  again." 

Rand  couldn't  believe  his  ears.  He  was  not  slow  to 
say  so. 

"I  thought  you  were  my  friend,"  Eve  said,  "but  friends 
don't  take  advantage  of  loneliness  and  distress — " 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  cried  Rand.  "I'm  a  man. 
What  do  you  think  I've  liked  you  for?" 

"I  had  hoped  you  liked  me  for  myself." 

"If  that  isn't  yourself- — what  is,  pray?" 

Rand's  eyes  moved  slowly  upward  from  Eve's  little 
feet  to  the  top  of  her  gleaming  bronzy  head.  "Gad! 
How  anger  does  become  you !" 

"Please  go  away,"  said  Eve. 

Rand  lighted  a  cigarette  and  picked  some  bits  of 
tobacco  off  the  tip  of  a  pink  tongue.  "Now  see  here,  Eve. 
I'm  sorry  I  frightened  you,  but  you've  held  me  off  so 
long  it's  not  much  wonder  I — •  If  you  weren't  such  an 
ignorant  little  ninny  where  men  are  concerned,  you'd  lay 
off  this  sentimental  gaff  about  friendship.  No  man  thinks 
of  a  woman  like  you  in  the  calm  disinterested  light  of 
friendship.  .  .  . 

"Eight  years  of  devotion  ==  Friendship. 

"Pollyanna  algebra!  Bah!  I've  loved  you  from  the 
start!,  but  was  willing  to  play  the  big  brother  role.  Now 
I'm  no  longer  willing — " 

"Never  once  have  I  ever  led  you  to  believe  I  cared  for 
you.   I  told  you  so,  honestly,  long  ago." 

"And  still  you  were  not  averse  to  going  on  trips  around 
the  world  in  my  company.   You  were  not  averse  to  writ- 
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ing  me  a  cool  little  letter  of  friendship  and  asking  me  to 
come  to  you  when  you  were  in  trouble." 

Eve  felt  as  if  all  her  props  were  gone  now,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  her  will.  She  raised  it  like  a  banner  and 
defied  Rand.  And  Rand  raised  the  torn  shreds  of  his 
vanity  and  waged  her  bitter  war. 

Why  didn't  she  care  for  him?  Plenty  of  others  did. 
Was  he  halt  or  maimed  that  she  found  him  revolting? 
.  .  .  He  shot  a  furtive  look  at  himself  in  Madame's  little 
gold  mirror  and  took  heart.  .  .  .  Must  he  wear  a  placard 
stating  his  feelings  toward  her  ?  For  years  now  his  eyes, 
his  hands,  had  told  her.  A  woman  dare  not  dangle  a  man, 
even  in  so-called  friendship,  as  she  had  dangled  him,  and 
then  turn  him  down.  She'd  used  up  important  years  of 
his  life.  Where  was  her  pity?  If  she  had  the  least 
vestige  of  it,  she  would  feel  differently  toward  him.  That 
was  it.  She  was  a  woman  without  pity,  without  tender- 
ness. .  .  .  "La  Come  die  Humuine  has  escaped  you,  Eve." 
Rand  was  reminded  of  Balzac  and  his  masterpiece  by 
something  he  had  seen  on  a  sight-seeing  bus.  The  phrase 
sounded  well  here.  He  repeated  it.  .  .  .  He  was  appalled 
at  her  ignorance  of  life,  her  ignorance  of  men,  her  igno- 
rance of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised, now,  at  the  MacFarland  catastrophe.  By  God! 
The  boy  was  probably  justified.  .  .  .  Altogether,  Rand 
did  a  thorough  job  of  it. 

When  he  stopped  at  last  exhausted,  Eve  lifted  a  white 
face  and  gave  him  a  deep  long  look.  She  was  sorry. 
She  had  been  very  fond  of  him.  But  she  had  never  loved 
him  and  she  never  would.  She  could  see  that  she  had 
imposed  upon  him,  upon  his  ideas  of  friendship.  But 
now  she  would  never  bother  him  again. 

Rand  was  beside  himself.  He  said  and  did  wild  things.. 
Eve  kept  saying  no.  .  .  . 
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"Eve" — Rand  bent  over  her  and  caught  her  roughly 
by  the  wrist — 'Til  give  you  until  to-morrow  night  to  come 
to  your  senses.  It  will  take  me  most  of  the  day  to  ar- 
range my  affairs.  I'll  come  here  to-morrow  night  and 
tell  you  about  my  plans,  and  the  next  day  we'll — " 

A  key  rattled  in  the  lock  of  the  front  door,  and  Madame 
Fombaron  came  in. 

"Cherie?"  she  called. 

"Damn!"  said  Rand. 

Eve  said :  "Oh,  Madame." 

v 

Madame,  like  Marie-Anne,  was  also  very  much  inter- 
ested. She  perceived  at  once  that  she  had  interrupted  a 
crisis.  But  what  a  fine  young  man  with  such  beautiful 
blazing  eyes!  He  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person 
Philippe  would  have  become  had  there  been  no  world 
war.  She  told  Rand  so  just  as  soon  as  Eve  had  intro- 
duced them.  Rand  lighted  a  cigarette,  his  hand  trembling. 
Ma  foil  What  emotion — what  esprit.  Madame  grew 
quite  reckless  and  suggested  that  she  make  some  coffee. 

"For  God's  sake,  get  her  out  of  here !"  Rand  muttered. 

Eve  thanked  Madame  and  said  it  was  kind  of  her  to 
suggest  coffee,  but  Mr.  Williams  was  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving — it  was  getting  late. 

"Cest  dommage!"  Madame  murmured.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Williams  would  do  them  the  honor — she  grew  still  more 
reckless — of  dining  with  them  the  following  evening. 

Eve  said,  No,  she  didn't  believe — 

"I'll  be  charmed,"  Rand  said;  "at  what  hour?" 

"A  sept  heure  et  demi,"  Madame  murmured  aloud 
rather  abstractedly,  so  busy  was  she  thinking:  This  will 
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be  an  expense — but  what  a  charming  young  man,  so  re- 
sponsive. Eve  should  make  a  marriage. 

Rand  got  up,  striving  to  collect  his  broken  wires. 

"Till  to-morrow  night,  then,  Eve/'  he  looked  back  at 
her  from  the  door. 

Said  Eve :  "Good-by,  Rand." 


CHAPTER  SIX 


i 

EVE  stood  alone  in  the  center  of  the  little  salon.  The 
lamp  made  a  pool  of  light  on  Madame's  carefully 
waxed  floor.  Eve  stared  into  it.  Something  awful 
pounded  against  her  temples — the  drums  of  her  danse 
macabre.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  over  the  stones, 

I'm  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns  .  .  . 
A  pauper  in  Reality. 

"I  hate  myself.  ...  I  think  I  better  die.  .  .  ."  Eve 
felt  very  poor  indeed.  Words,  phrases,  remembrances, 
longings,  whirled  in  her  brain.  .  .  .  What  was  to  become 
of  her  now?  .  .  .  over  the  stones  .  .  .  only  a  pauper  .  .  . 

"Cherie!   How  pale  you  are !" 

Madame  bustled  back  into  the  room,  having  accom- 
panied Rand  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  A  tres  gentil 
young  man,  that.  Very  amiable,  and  a  way  with  him — 
the  grand  manner.  She  would  have  a  pate,  a  salad,  a 
fowl — 

"Oh,  please,"  said  Eve. 

"But,  my  child!" 

"I  am  never  going  to  see  him  again.  I  am  going  away, 
at  once." 

"Impossible!" 

I  haven't  anybody  but  myself,  Eve  thought  over  and 
over.   Aloud  she  said :  "I  am  going  away." 
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Madame  came  up  to  Eve  and  laid  a  small  wrinkled 
hand  on  her  arm.  "Calm  yourself,  my  child.  Be  tran- 
quil.   The  morning  will  bring  a  different  light." 

"Away — away,"  Eve  repeated. 

"And  you  refuse — you  are  not  going  to  marry  that 
most  eligible  party  ?"  cried  Madame. 
"No,"  said  Eve. 

She  stopped  staring  into  the  pool  of  light  and  looked 
at  a  little  platinum  wrist-watch.  She  had  bought  it  for 
herself  on  her  twenty-fifth  birthday,  and,  laughing,  she 
had  scrawled  on  a  card :  "From  Eve  to  Eve — so  she  won't 
miss  the  Ferry."  The  watch  had  been  good  company, 
almost  as  good  as  a  dog,  and  it  had  ticked  off  some  happy 
moments  for  her  at  the  University.  It  was  ticking  off 
some  horrible  moments  for  her  now.  "No,  I  am  never 
going  to  see  him  again." 

Madame  launched  forth  into  a  flood  of  argument.  She 
was  exasperated,  yes,  horrified  at  Eve's  perversity.  What 
more  did  she  want,  handsome,  young,  rich,  madly  in  love 
with  her — ■ 

"Love !"  whispered  Eve.  "No !  No !  No !  I'm  going 
away." 

Madame  followed  her  down  the  passage,  unburdening 
herself  of  all  the  arguments,  hints  and  veiled  meanings 
which  married  women  delight  to  pour  forth  upon  their 
uninitiated  sisters.  And  you  have  a  chance  to  be  initiated, 
and  you  refuse.  .  .  . 

Eve  went  over  to  her  wardrobe  trunk  and  pulled  aside 
the  little  chintz  curtain  which  masked  its  purpose.  She 
jerked  out  the  rods  where  her  frocks  were  hanging,  limp 
and  neat.    "I  am  going. — Oh,  why  can't  I  go  to-night?" 

Tiens!  That,  at  least,  was  impossible.  Madame  threw 
up  her  hands. 

"I'll  pack  and  get  off  to-morrow." 
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"And  where  will  you  go?" 

That  gave  Eve  pause.  Where,  indeed?  Eventually 
she  would  go  to  Daisy.  But  just  now,  Daisy  might  still 
be  occupied  with  Alec,  for  Eve  had  not  heard  if  Alec  had 
returned  to  Paris.  Indeed,  she  hadn't  heard  at  all.  But 
she  thought  nothing  of  Daisy's  silence,  remembering  the 
rapture  on  her  face  when  Alec  told  her  that  he  would 
go  home  with  her. 

Eye  leaned  against  her  trunk  and,  holding  her  head 
between  her  hands,  tried  to  still  her  thoughts  so  that  she 
could  plan.  There  would  be  her  trunk  to  attend  to  and 
to  send  off  in  bond,  money  to  get,  tickets,  reservations.  It 
would  take  her  all  day,  probably,  to  make  her  prepara- 
tions. Very  well,  she  would  leave  Paris  on  an  evening 
train  .  .  .  somewhere  .  .  .  Bruges  ...  or  Scheveningen 
in  Holland.  .  .  .  Either  place  would  be  on  her  way  to 
England,  and  besides,  Rand,  who  would  think  of  a  more 
complicated  flight,  would  be  misled.  .  .  .  Yes,  that  was 
it.  She'd  go  to  some  quiet  little  place  in  Belgium  or 
Holland,  and  after  she  had  thoroughly  calmed  down  all 
by  herself,  and  had  gained  a  better  balance,  she'd  go  on 
over  to  England  and  visit  Daisy.  .  .  . 

"Madame,  you  do  love  me?" 

Eve  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Madame,  who  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  Philippe's  bed,  orally  making  Eve's 
plans  for  her,  and  offering  over  and  oyer  to  witness  her 
wedding. 

"Of  a  surety !"  cried  Madame. 

"Then,  when  Mr.  Williams  comes  here  to  inquire  my 
whereabouts,  you're  merely  to  say  you  know  nothing." 
"You  are  determined?" 
"Yes." 

Madame  sighed.  She  didn't  know  what  the  younger 
generation  was  coming  to.    Girls  taking  part  in  rough 
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sports  and  going  to  work  and  refusing  to  marry.  She 
pressed  her  lips  tight  together  and  shook  her  head. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  manage  not  to  tell  him, 
Madame?" 

Certainly  she  could.  Manage,"  indeed !  Madame  grew 
decidedly  ruffled.  One  might  almost  think  Eve  afraid  to 
trust  her.  Was  she  not  the  very  soul  of  discretion?  "I 
never  talk,"  said  Madame. 

"I'll  not  tell  you  just  exactly  where  I'm  going,  so  you 
needn't  lie  about  me,"  Eve  said,  pulling  out  the  drawers 
of  the  trunk. 

But  this  didn't  suit  Madame  at  all.  She'd  be  consumed 
with  anxiety.  She  must  know  that  Eve  was  safely  be- 
stowed. As  for  the  young  monsieur,  she  could  manage 
him  with  adroitness.  But  there  was  the  dinner — he 
would  come — 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Eve.   "I  tried  to  veto  the  dinner." 

Madame  was  now  growing  interested  in  the  flight. 
After  all,  it  would  come  right  in  the  end.  The  prince 
would  find  his  fleeing  princess,  and  they'd  come  back  and 
live  happily  ever  afterward.  So  she  might  as  well  humor 
the  child  for  the  moment. 

"I  have  it!"  cried  Madame.  "I  will  telephone  him — 
he's  stopping  at  the  Ritz,  riest-qe  pas? — from  the  station 
that  I  am  indisposed  and  unable  to  entertain  him." 

"Anything  you  wish,  Madame.  Only  give  me  your 
word  that  you'll  tell  him  no  more." 

Madame  glibly  gave  her  word. 

And  Eve  began  to  pack. 

ii 

Rand  telephoned  the  next  morning  while  Eve  was  out 
making  her  arrangements.    The  concierge  and  a  porter 
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were  taking  her  trunk  down — it  was  to  go  in  bond  to 
Brussels — and  as  they  were  making  such  a  noise  about  it, 
Madame  was  compelled  to  scream  adroitly  into  the  'phone 
that  mademoiselle  had  just  gone  out  for  a  walk. 

Mr.  Williams  was  decidedly  put  out  that  mademoiselle 
should  be  taking  the  air  at  a  time  when  he  wished  to 
speak  to  her.  He  would  be  busy  all  the  rest  of  the  day, 
as  he  had  a  man  to  see,  besides  various  important  matters 
to  attend  to.  Did  Madame  think  Miss  Dareth's  walk 
would  be  a  long  one  ? 

Madame,  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  was  discretely  un- 
certain about  it,  although  it  was  all  she  could  do  not  to 
urge  monsieur  to  hurry  down  to  the  American  Express 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  foolishness  of  mademoiselle.  But 
she  was  a  woman  of  her  word,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

"If  she  should  return  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  ask 
her  to  'phone  me,"  Rand  commanded. 

"Merci,  monsieur" 

But  Eve  didn't  return  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
She  dropped  down,  exhausted,  in  Madame's  edgy  gilt 
chair,  and  on  her  knees  rolled  her  little  silk  bag,  stuffed 
with  bills  and  tickets  and  keys.  She  was  too  tired  to 
dispose  of  them  now. 

"Well?"  asked  Madame. 

Yes,  it  was  all  arranged.  Eve  was  going  as  far  as 
Brussels  to-night  on  a  train  leaving  shortly  before  seven. 
And  now  she  must  pack  her  bags,  and  could  she  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  please? 

in 

Madame  insisted  upon  chaperoning  Eve  as  far  as  the 
station,  although  Eve  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  remain  at  home  and  receive  Rand.  But  Madame 
wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
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"As  soon  as  I  see  you  safely  on  the  train,"  said 
Madame,  "I  shall  telephone  him."  And  heaven  protect 
me,  she  prayed,  as  she  recalled  monsieur's  voice  over  the 
'phone. 

It  was  a  chill  misty  evening.  Wisps  of  fog  clung  to 
the  branches  of  the  trees  along  the  boulevards.  The  black 
shadows  of  the  night  were  crowding  out  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  twilight.  A  few  stars,  showing  here  and 
there  through  the  clouds  which  were  still  tinged  with  a 
sullen  splendor,  grew  dim  beside  the  stars  with  which 
Paris  was  beginning  to  deck  herself.  And  she  was  using 
her  wet  pavements  as  a  mirror  for  her  veiled,  yet  glitter- 
ing, loveliness.  As  the  taxi  sped  on  Eve  caught,  now  and 
then  above  the  roar  of  the  city,  a  burst  of  gay  laughter, 
now  and  then  above  the  reek  of  petrol,  the  perfume  of 
early  spring  flowers. 

At  the  Gare  du  Nord,  Eve  and  Madame  were  plunged 
in  the  turmoil  of  travel.  Crowds  milled  about  the  gates ; 
facteurs  were  shouting  at  each  other;  down  the  tracks 
engines  panted. 

Eve  drew  Madame  into  an  eddy  near  the  gates. 

"Good-by,  dear  Madame!"  Eve's  eyes  beneath  her 
smart  little  hat  were  dim  and  big.  "I  do  thank  you  for — 
for — everything." 

"Au-revo%r,  cherie!  Don't  lose  your  ticket.  Hold 
tight  to  your  bag  as  you  go  through  the  gates.  Don't 
talk  to  strangers."  Madame  kissed  Eve  tenderly.  Again, 
for  just  an  instant,  she  was  Eve's  old  mistress  at  the 
school  in  Auteuil. 

She  stood,  looking  through  the  bars  and  watching  Eve 
and  her  porter  as  they  walked  away  from  her  down  the 
platform.  She  saw  Eve  look  back,  wave  her  hand  and 
then  disappear  into  a  compartment  on  the  train. 

Sighing  deeply,  Madame  turned  to  leave,  to  telephone 
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monsieur,  in  fact,  but  two  young  men  and  a  facteur, 
loaded  with  luggage,  were  blocking  her  way. 

"How  about  some  fruit,  Alec?"  the  taller  of  the  two 
was  saying.  Madame  noticed  that  under  a  slouch  hat 
pulled  far  down  on  his  head,  a  narrow  black  bandage 
was  neatly  arranged  over  the  young  man's  eyes. 

"Too  late,  old  chap,"  the  other  replied.  Madame  gath- 
ered from  the  conversation  that  he  had  been  tipping  the 
guard,  and  that  the  two  travelers  were  to  have  a  com- 
partment quite  to  themselves.  "I'll  hop  out  at  the  first 
likely  station  and  get  us  a  snack,"  he  added.  "Here  we 
go."  And  talking  and  laughing  together  in  the  happiest 
sort  of  way,  they  moved  off  arm  in  arm  through  the 
gates. 

Madame  stood  again  for  just  a  moment  and  also 
watched  the  two  young  men  striding  down  the  platform 
toward  the  Brussels  train. 

"The  poor  one !"  she  murmured. 

But  whether  Madame  used  the  masculine  or  the  fem- 
inine article,  whether  she  meant  Eve  in  her  flight,  or  the 
young  man  with  the  band  over  his  eyes,  or  monsieur  at 
the  Ritz,  is  not  known. 

IV 

Meanwhile  Eve  had  captured  a  seat  by  the  window. 
Opposite  her,  a  fat  woman  attempted  to  make  herself 
small,  and  a  fat  child,  dipping  and  nodding  with  sleep, 
became  hopelessly  entangled  with  a  necklace  of  amber 
eggs. 

"Don't  put  your  feet  on  madame's  skirt,"  the  mother 
scolded. 

"Will  madame  permit  me  to  adjust  the  window  for 
her  ?"  A  man,  wearing  a  bangle  on  his  wrist  and  admira- 
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tion  in  his  eye,  tried  the  usual  means  of  making  the 
compartment  air-tight. 

The  train  pulled  out.  Smoothly  gliding  through  the 
fringes  of  Paris,  it  gained  momentum  and  went,  at  last, 
rushing  on  into  the  darkness.  Eve  turned  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  through  a  funnel  of  her  hands.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Over  the  stones, 

I'm  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns,  chanted  the 
pounding  wheels. 

Nothing  but  darkness  and  mist  and  uncertainty.  Now 
and  then  a  tree,  like  a  plum  of  smoke,  loomed  in  the  fog, 
or  a  tiny  light  made  bold  to  pierce  it.  Away  off  near  the 
horizon  there  was  a  luminous  spot  as  if  the  moon  might 
also  be  trying  to  break  through.  .  .  . 

Over  the  stones  .  .  . 

Eve  leaned  back,  not  against  the  crimson  plush  cushions 
and  the  white  tidies  of  the  compartment,  but  against  a 
strong  tower  within  her  own  breast. 


PART  TWO:  RIFT 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


I 

THE  light  in  the  compartment  was  of  a  feeble  sort. 
It  glimmered  wanly  over  the  capable-looking  Eng- 
lish bags  in  the  racks,  and  over  the  two  young  Englishmen 
sprawled  on  the  seats.  Now  and  then  it  winked  as  if  it 
were  bored  with  traveling  and  would  like  to  start  some- 
thing. All  the  windows  were  open,  and  a  blast  of  fresh 
air,  mixed  with  a  spit  of  rain  and  a  whiff  of  newly 
plowed  fields,  whirled  in  and  blew  clouds  of  mauve  to- 
bacco smoke  up  into  the  face  of  the  light. 

Geoffrey  sniffed  the  air  in  deep  breaths  while  he 
knocked  his  pipe  out  of  the  window.  He  put  his  hand 
against  the  rush  of  the  train.  .  .  .  Yes — rain  and  spring 
and  turned  earth  out  there.  Flinging  himself  down  on 
the  seat,  he  punched  his  overcoat  into  a  pillow,  and  with 
his  hands  locked  behind  his  head,  set  himself  to  listen. 
It  was  a  thing  Geoffrey  knew  how  to  do  well.  .  .  . 

Alec  hadn't  turned  a  page  in  his  book  for  a  long  time, 
now.  He  hadn't  even  touched  the  roll  of  evening 
papers — they  were  lying  in  a  ridge  under  Geoffrey's  over- 
coat. Alec's  leg  was  swaying  against  the  seat;  knock, 
knock,  knock,  it  went  with  a  sort  of  nervous  rhythm. 
Geoff  could  hear  the  squeak  Alec's  silk  toes  made  as 
they  cringed  now  and  then  in  his  boot.  .  .  .  Rubbing 
the  shaved  spot  on  his  head,  where  the  hair  was  growing 
out  again  over  a  tiny  red  scar,  Geoffrey  raised  himself  a 
trifle  so  his  coat  couldn't  possibly  come  over  his  ears  and 
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interfere  with  his  investigations.  .  .  .  Alec  was  knocking 
a  pocket-knife  against  a  coin — juggling  the  two  of  them 
in  the  depths  of  one  of  his  pockets.    He  ground  his  teeth 
down  on  the  stem  of  his  pipe — 
"What's  eating  you,  Alec?" 

"MothinV  Alec  yawned;  but  the  yawn  didn't  fool 
Geoffrey.    "I've  a  terrible  thirst." 

He  got  up  and  leaned  out  the  window.  "No  station 
in  sight — black  as  a  hole." 

Silence  for  a  time.  Then  a  crackle  of  paper,  stiff, 
fine,  linen  paper. 

"A  letter,  Alec?" 

"Yes.  Daisy  says  the  daffodils  are  marching  in  co- 
horts under  your  yews,  and  Fowler  is  running  wild  with 
herbaceous  borders  all  over  the  place." 

"Let's  go  down  and  see  them." 

"Them?" 

"No — her."  Geoffrey  turned  his  head  toward  Alec, 
listening  mightily. 

Alec  said  nothing.  ...  A  flutter  of  paper.  He'd 
turned  a  page.  This  was  the— one — two — three — the 
fourth  time  he'd  read  the  letter  in  Geoffrey's  presence. 
Dear  knows  how  many  times  he'd  read  it  when  alone. 
The  old  simpleton !   Geoffrey  smiled  his  one-sided  smile. 

"What  else  does  Daisy  say?" 

"Oh,  there's  a  new  curate  come  to  take  charge  while 
the  vicar's  gone  on  a  trip  to  Palestine.  She  says  he's 
pale  and  pimply  and  terribly  impressed  with  himself. 
A  water  spout  in  your  pantry  has  been  leaking — she  went 
in  and  put  a  bucket  under  it  till  Fowler  could  mend  it. 
And  while  she  was  at  it,  she  took  a  look  round.  Things 
are  jolly  well  dusty — moths  in  the  rugs  and  all.  The 
portraits  of  your  ancestors  need  oiling,  they're  cracking 
badly,  and  your  grandmother's  Spode  has  been  shame- 
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fully  packed,  and  the  mice  are  everywhere — too  dis- 
gusting—" 

"Fine,  Alec,  fine!"  Geoffrey  laughed.  "Daisy  told 
you  and  me  all  that — have  you  forgotten? — at  my  bed- 
side in  Paris.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  part 
about  the  curate,  because,  when  she  kissed  me  a  little 
while  after  she  spoke  of  him,  her  eyelashes  were  as  wet 
as  rain — " 

Geoffrey  sat  erect,  now,  and  faced  Alec  with  his 
crooked  smile. 

"Polish  up  your  memory,  old  chap,  when  you  try  to 
quote  a  letter  from  Daisy — I'll  read  it  for  you — "  and 
Geoffrey  began  to  sing  sotto  voce  in  a  mocking  baritone : 

'"Oh,  my  laddie,  my  laddie, 
I  lo'e  your  very  plaidie — '  " 

"Have  your  joke  if  you  must!"  Alec  growled,  and  he 
crammed  Daisy's  letter  into  his  coat  pocket,  where  it 
crackled  forlornly  every  time  he  took  a  breath. 

"Now  here's  the  question,"  Geoffrey  clasped  his  hands 
about  his  knee  and  assumed  a  portentous  tone.  "Daisy 
has  no  cause  to  weep  over  Geoffrey — neither  has  she 
cause  to  weep  over  a  pimply  curate.  Query:  Why, 
then,  does  she  weep  over  Geoffrey  in  telling  him  about  a 
curate  ?" 

"Geoff,  shut  up!    Remember  that  little  red-headed 
kid — the  starved  kitten — that  visited  Daisy — " 
Sang  Geoffrey: 

'"But  oh!  yoursel'—" 

"I  saw  her  in  Paris.    She's — " 

" ' —  your  very  seV , 

I  love  ten  thousand  times  as  well!' 99 
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And  laughing,  Geoffrey  leaned  back,  listening  again  with 
all  his  ears. 

But  Alec  gave  him  no  satisfaction.  He  lighted  a  cig- 
arette— the  match  blazed  with  the  very  first  stroke.  Alec 
threw  it  out  the  window  and  stretched  placidly  down  on 
the  seat.   His  toes  had  stopped  squeaking  in  his  boots. 

Geoffrey  lighted  a  cigarette,  too.  He  lifted  his  head 
and  blew  smoke  rings.  He  liked  to  feel  them,  curling 
up  over  his  lips  and  nose.  He  was  very  fastidious  about 
his  ashes,  not  a  one  of  them  dropped  on  his  coat.  He 
waited,  hoping  Alec  would  say  something*.  But  the 
minutes  passed  with  no  word,  no  telltale  little  sounds 
in  them. 

"I  say,  Alec." 

"Eh?" 

Alec's  voice  pushed  off  any  confidences. 

Geoffrey  paused.  He  ran  a  finger  under  the  black  ban- 
dage about  his  head. 

"Eh?"  Alec  said  again,  a  little  more  receptively. 

"Let's  cut  the  trip  and  go  home." 

Alec  bounced  upright  as  though  he  had  been  jerked  on 
a  wire. 

"Anything  wrong,  old  man?" 

"Nothing  whatever,"  Geoffrey  laughed  Alec's  fears 
away,  "but  nevertheless,  let's  cut  along  home  as  fast  as 
we  can  go.  We  can  get  an  early  boat  from  Ostend  in 
the  morning — " 

"Why?    For  heaven's  sake — " 

"I  keep  feeling  Daisy's  wet  lashes  on  my  cheek." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"I'd  like  to  see  my  daffodils,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Daffodils!" 

"Perhaps  it's  time  I  should  chase  mice." 
"Mice!" 
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"And  there's  my  grandmother's  Spode  so  badly- 
packed.  I  remember,  too,  that  partridges  eaten  off  it  were 
rather  tasty." 

"Oh,  rot!    What  you  drivin'  at—" 

"To  give  that  curate  a  job — " 

"By  Jove,"  cried  Alec,  "we  are  pulling  into  a  station! 
Where's  my  cap?" 

The  train,  jerking  and  groaning,  began  to  slow  down  to 
a  stop. 

Alec  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  door. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  see  a  sandwich  wagon  down  there. 
Sit  tight,  and  I'll  make  a  dash  for  it — " 
Geoffrey  laughed. 

II 

Eve  had  been  dozing,  exhausted,  in  her  corner.  But 
as  the  train  stopped  at  what  was  evidently  an  important 
station,  she  roused  herself  and  made  room  for  the  fat 
woman  and  the  child  to  squeeze  past  her.  The  man  with 
the  bangle  on  his  wrist  suggested  that  madame  take  the 
air  with  him.    Eve  declined. 

She  watched  him  go,  her  eyes  following  him  as  he 
moved  down  the  platform  through  the  crowd.  A  luggage 
cart  piled  high  with  trunks  trundled  by  and  was  lost  for 
a  moment  in  a  cloud  of  steam.  Eve  wondered  vaguely 
what  the  place  was.  She  looked  at  her  watch.  Nearly 
two  hours  yet  before  she  would  arrive  in  Brussels. 
The  guard's  shrill  whistle  blew.  The  engine  gave  a 
preparatory  pant.    A  bell  rang. 

Eve,  idly  looking  out  of  the  window,  suddenly  leaned 
forward.  She  saw  a  young  man  elbowing  his  way 
through  a  crowd  about  a  sandwich  wagon.  He  was 
carrying  some  parcels,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  little  basket. 
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And — yes — surely,  she  was  not  mistaken,  although  the 
steam  made  a  sort  of  fog.  As  he  hurried  along,  he 
stuffed  a  cap  into  his  pocket,  and  his  rusty  hair  at  once 
stood  straight  on  end.   It  was  Alec  without  a  doubt. 

Eve  sprang  up  and  leaned  out  her  door. 

"Alec!"  she  called,  her  voice  rising  clear  above  the 
noises. 

"Alec,  oh,  Alec !"   She  waved  her  hand. 

Alec,  evidently  vastly  surprised  to  hear  his  name  called 
by  a  woman's  voice  in  the  confusion  of  a  strange  station, 
stopped  short  and  cast  a  puzzled  look  about  him.  This 
look  changed  to  one  of  wild  distress,  for  just  then  the 
luggage  cart  bore  down  upon  him,  and  to  Eve's  conster- 
nation, she  saw  Alec  topple  over  backward  and  disappear 
somewhere  behind  the  cart. 

"Alec!"  she  called  again.  But  the  train  was  moving 
now.  Eve  leaned  so  far  out  of  her  door  that  a  guard 
shouted  at  her  warningly  and  ran  and  locked  the  door. 
She  looked  in  vain  for  Alec  to  appear  from  behind  the 
cart.  A  crowd  was  gathering  about  it;  there  was  much 
gesticulation — she  felt  frightened.  What  had  become  of 
Alec?  The  cart  with  its  load  of  trunks  cut  off  the 
view.  And  then,  almost  before  she  knew  it,  the  lights  of 
the  station,  the  cart,  the  crowd,  Alec,  disappeared  alto- 
gether somewhere  behind  the  train  in  the  night. 

The  man  with  the  bangle  came  sauntering  down  the 
corridor.  He  stood  for  a  moment  teetering  in  the  door- 
way on  his  pointed  shoes. 

"Monsieur,"  Eve  asked  anxiously,  "was  there  an  ac- 
cident back  there  at  the  station?" 

"An  accident — I  saw  nothing,"  the  man  replied.  "A 
dog  of  a  porter  bumped  a  man.    It  was  of  no  conse- 
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quence."  And  sitting  down  hopefully  by  Eve,  he  began 
to  talk  of  the  carelessness  of  railway  employees.  But 
evidently  the  subject  failed  to  interest  madame. 

What  was  Alec  doing  on  that  platform?  She  remem- 
bered that  he  and  Geoffrey  were  planning  a  trip  through 
Belgium.  Alec  had  his  cap  .  .  .  He  and  Geoff  must  have 
come  down  on  this  train  and  were  stopping  back  there  at 
that  strange  station.  Eve  began  to  worry  lest  Alec  might 
have  had  a  nasty  fall.  It  had  all  happened  so  quickly, 
she  wasn't  sure  of  anything  except  that  she  had  seen  him 
for  a  moment  before  he  disappeared  behind  the  cart. 
She  would  write  Daisy  to-morrow,  tell  her  what  she 
had  seen,  and  ask  for  news  of  Alec. 

Eve  leaned  back  in  her  corner,  alone  again  with  her 
troubled  thoughts. 

in 

Geoffrey  amused  himself,  sorting  the  sounds  that  came 
to  him  through  his  window.  What  excitement  in  the 
footsteps  of  travelers!  How  the  feeling  of  adventure 
crept  into  one's  feet!  He  began  to  listen  for  Alec's. 
Alec  had  a  firm  light  tread  that  made  you  see  his 
entire  body,  as  agile  as  a  cat's.  ...  It  was  taking  a  long 
time  to  buy  some  fruit  and  wine.  .  .  .  Geoffrey  thought 
he  heard  a  woman  calling  Alec.  How  absurd !  A  rumble 
of  wheels.  A  heavy  cart.  Shouts  out  there.  .  .  .  Time 
the  old  boy  should  be — s  Ah!  The  carriage  door  was 
slammed  shut,  locked,  and  the  train  began  to  move. 

"I  say,  Alec,  are  you  there?" 

But  Alec  had  not  come  back  into  the  compartment.  .  .  . 
He'd  made  a  dash  at  another  door,  probably,  and  would 
be  coming  down  the  corridor.   Geoffrey  waited — he  had 
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learned  how  to  wait.  At  last  he  got  up  and  stood  in  the 
corridor  door,  listening.  No  sound  but  the  rumble  of  the 
train  and  a  man,  in  the  next  compartment,  snoring.  .  .  . 

Well,  the  guard  would  be  along  presently  .  .  .  pres- 
ently .  .  .  indeed,  a  very  long  presently — too  long. 
Strange — and  then  some  .  .  .  Geoffrey  was  now  pacing 
up  and  down  the  narrow  aisle  of  the  compartment  .  .  . 
up  and  down  .  .  .  stopping  each  time  at  the  corridor 
door  .  .  . 

Shut  in  like  beasts  in  a  pen.  That  is  what  these 
damned  continental  trains  were  like — pens.  .  .  .  Not  a 
soul  came  near  you,  once  you  were  locked  in.  .  .  .  Tip  a 
guard  and  have  a  compartment  quite  alone  to  yourself — >. 
jolly  exclusive  idea.  .  .  .  Something  no  end  nasty  or  Alec 
would  have —  Did  these  continental  pens  have  bells? 
Geoffrey  began  to  hunt  for  one.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  he  sprang  up  and  went  out  into  the  corridor. 
He  made  his  way  first  toward  the  snores.  ...  A  blast  of 
stale  air,  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  sour  wine,  and  only  a 
few  drunken  grunts  when  he  tried  to  arouse  the  sleeper. 
.  .  .  He  retraced  his  steps  and  tried  the  compartment 
on  the  other  side.  .  .  . 

"I  beg  your  pardon — " 

Empty  it  was,  the  floor  strewn  with  abandoned  news- 
papers. .  .  . 

Geoffrey  turned  back  to  his  own  compartment.  The 
lurching  train  hurled  him  into  it.  He  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  seat.  He  took  out  a  neatly  folded  handker- 
chief and  wiped  his  forehead.    He  listened.  .  .  . 

IV 

As  soon  as  the  train  pounded  into  the  great  station  at 
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Brussels,  Geoffrey  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
shouted  for  a  porter.  Everybody  on  the  train  was  doing 
the  very  same  thing.  There  was  a  vast  confusion,  in- 
tensified by  the  train  shed  through  which  the  noise  echoed 
and  reechoed.  People  swarmed  past.  Trunks  and  lug- 
gage of  all  sorts  were  being  thrown  off  the  train.  There 
was  a  clamor  of  bells.  .  .  . 

At  last,  above  the  conglomerate  roar,  Geoffrey  heard 
a  voice,  booming :  "Monsieur  Kahnt !   Monsieur  Kahnt  I" 

"Ici!"  Geoffrey  shouted. 

"Alorsl"  boomed  the  voice  in  a  strong  French  bass. 
A  sound  of  running  feet,  heavily  booted  ones.  "Mon- 
sieur— "  the  voice  faltered,  as  Geoffrey  was  used  to 
hearing  voices  falter  when  they  first  spoke  to  him. 

He  put  out  his  hand.   "What  is  it?" 

"A  telegram  for  monsieur." 

"Open  it  at  once  and  read  it  to  me." 

A  finger  clumsily  tore  open  the  telegram. 

"WeU?" 

"Monsieur !  It  is  a  great  pity.   I  am  desolated.   I  can 
not  read  this  telegram.   It  is  in  a  language  that — " 
Out  upon  Alec  and  his  lack  of  French ! 
"Call  some  one." 

Alas,  there  was  no  one — they  were  all  gone.  Tiens! 
Down  yonder  was  a  lady,  going  to  get  her  trunk  out  of 
bond,  and  trying  to  find  a  porter.  She  had  the  look  of 
being  able  to  read  telegrams — ■ 

"No!  No!  Do  not  annoy  the  lady,"  Geoffrey  said 
quickly.    "Can  you  help  me  with  my  luggage?" 

Ah,  here,  indeed,  was  something  the  man  could  do. 

"Volontiers!" 

"There  should  be  four  bags." 
"Qui 3  monsieur" 
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'Two  overcoats." 
"Out,  monsieur" 

"I,  too,  have  luggage  in  bond.  We  will  go  there,  if  you 
please,  and  while  I  attend  to  it,  you  may  find  me  a  taxi." 
"Mais,  oui,  monsieur" 
"Have  the  goodness  to  hand  my  stick." 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


i 

IT  is  doubtful  if  Eve  would  have  found  a  porter  at  all 
had  not  the  man  with  the  bangle  collared  one  and 
dragged  him  to  her  bags.  The  porter  was  so  ancient 
and  so  slow,  and  her  trunk  proved  to  be  so  elusive,  that 
Eve  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  the  inspector's  counter. 
She  sighed  with  relief  as  she  watched  her  porter,  very- 
red  in  the  face  and  puffing  prodigiously,  dump  her  trunk 
behind  the  counter,  hoist  up  her  two  bags,  the  big  one  and 
the  little  one,  receive  his  tip  and  vanish. 

Above  the  counter  a  blue  electric  bulb  in  a  green  fun- 
nel poised  a  cone  of  ghastly  light  over  Eve  and  the  in- 
spector. But  out  beyond  the  ring  of  light,  the  room 
seemed  dark  and  quite  empty  of  the  crowds  that  had 
been  jostling  through  it.  Empty,  Eve  thought,  until  she 
became  aware  of  a  man  standing  near  a  window.  She 
could  barely  make  out  his  tall  figure,  leaning,  apparently, 
on  a  cane,  an  assortment  of  bags  stacked  at  his  feet. 
"Les  clefs  s'il  vous  plait,"  the  inspector  demanded. 
Eve  opened  the  moire  bag  swinging  from  her  arm  on  a 
platinum  chain  and  rummaged  among  a  roll  of  bills,  a 
handkerchief  edged  with  creamy  Valenciennes,  a  gold 
pencil  and  a  little  blue  enamel  powder-pot  monogrammed 
in  seed  pearls.  The  keys  were  caught  on  the  envelope 
containing  her  letter  of  credit.  Snapping  the  crystal 
clasp  on  her  bag,  Eve  handed  the  man  her  keys. 
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Somewhere  away  off  in  the  heart  of  Brussels,  a  great 
bell  began  to  toll.  Perhaps  it  was  the  bell  of  Sainte 
Gudule.  It  tolled  twelve  times  and  then  stopped,  making 
the  world  seem  very  big  and  still  and  dark.  Eve  felt  a 
thrill.  It  was  midnight.  She  was  alone  in  a  foreign  city 
— quite  alone  in  all  the  world.  Eve  thought  of  Rand 
hunting  for  her  back  there  in  Paris.  Oh,  she  was  sick  of 
it  all! 

"C'est  impossible,  madame" 

The  inspector  pushed  her  keys  back  at  her  across  the 
counter. 

"Nothing's  impossible,"  Eve  told  him,  laughing  in  her 
voice  with  the  throaty  little  contralto  cadence  to  it.  Peo- 
ple often  invented  questions  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  deep  sweetness  of  Eve's  voice,  and  when  she 
laughed  they  usually  chimed  in.  But  this  Flemish  per- 
son was  tired  and  hungry  and  decidedly  bored  with  a  job 
that  was  new  to  him.  Besides  he  had  just  been  mightily 
disconcerted  because  of  his  inability  to  read  an  English 
telegram.    So  he  didn't  laugh. 

Being  the  only  man,  save  Nat  Dareth,  who  had  failed 
to  appreciate  Eve,  he  waited  grumpily  while  she  put  her 
bag  on  the  counter  beside  her,  leaned  over  and  unlocked 
her  trunk.  Then  he  plunged  his  hands  in  among  the 
lovely  things  hanging  neatly  inside  of  it. 

There  was  a  sudden  gasp  of  terror  from  Eve. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  "my  bag's  gone." 

The  inspector  looked  up,  frowning. 

"I  put  my  hand-bag  here,  right  here,  on  the  counter," 
Eve  explained,  husky  with  excitement,  "and  now  it's 
gone!" 

The  inspector  continued  to  look  at  her.  His  nose 
quivered  from  side  to  side  like  a  worried  rabbit's. 

"Don't  you  understand?"  Eve  goaded  him.   "My  hand- 
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bag's  been  stolen.  What  will  I  do?  All  my  money.  My 
tickets —  Why — why — it  was  only  out  of  my  hand  a 
mi  nut  e — " 

"Long  enough.  Long  enough,"  sniffled  the  inspector. 
He  informed  her  that  American  ladies  were  so  careless 
with  money.  There  was  such  poverty  and  crime  in 
Europe.  What  could  mademoiselle  expect?  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  wearily. 

"But — but — all  my  money,"  Eve  kept  saying.  She 
flung  a  desperate  look  about  her.  There  was  a  door  just 
back  of  her  to  the  left.  An  arm  reaching  out  could  have 
snatched  her  bag.  Eve  sprang  at  the  door  and  jerked  it 
open.  Nothing  beyond  but  the  black  night  and  a  paved 
terrace  leading  to  the  empty  cab  stands. 

"Can't  you  do  something  ?"  Eve  implored  the  inspector. 
"Call  a  gendarme  ?  Why,  I  haven't  a  penny.  Nothing  to 
pay  a  taxi,  even.  All  my  money.  My  tickets.  My  let- 
ter of  credit.  Everything — ■" 

The  inspector  became  vaguely  sympathetic  but  aloof. 
If  the  bag  was  gone,  it  was  gone.  A  gendarme  could  do 
nothing.    Bruxelles  was  a  big  city — • 

"Oh,  I  know  it  is,"  wailed  Eve. 

— The  night  was  dark.  There  were  a  hundred  ways 
for  a  thief  to  run,  a  hundred  places,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, indeed,  for  a  thief  to  hide.  Pardon,  but  mademoi- 
selle should  not  have  put  her  money  in  that  little  bag. 
She  should  not  have — 

"Oh — yes — yes — •  But  I'm  so  alone!"  Eve's  voice 
was  choked  with  desperation.  Without  her  money  she 
felt  herself  to  be  a  mere  atom  among  the  teeming  millions 
of  the  world's  population.    "Quite — quite  alone — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  a  strange  voice  cut  in,  "perhaps 
I  can  help  you.  And  perhaps  you  will  be  so  very  kind  as 
to  help  me." 
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II 

The  voice  was  quite  the  friendliest  Eve  had  ever  heard. 
It  seemed  to  leap  out  at  her,  delightfully  eager,  from 
among  the  teeming  millions.  There  was  a  clean-cut  Eng- 
lish tone  to  it  with  a  laugh  sparkling  through,  and  it  be- 
longed, evidently,  to  the  man  standing  in  the  shadows 
near  the  window. 

Eve  stepped  out  of  the  glare  of  light  and  peered  at 
him.  The  man  turned  toward  her,  bowing  and  lifting  his 
hat,  but  he  did  not  move  one  step  away  from  his  bags. 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  Eve  cried  ardently.  "I  do  need  help 
most  dreadfully.  It's — it's  good  to  hear  an  English 
voice."  She  laughed  a  little  uncertain  laugh,  and  stopped 
suddenly,  afraid  that  she  might  cry. 

The  man  answered  her  laugh  with  one  of  his  own — a 
charming  crack  of  laughter,  Eve  thought. 

"Please — please  don't  be  frightened  any  more,"  he 
begged  her.  "It's  rather  horrid  to  be  frightened.  I 
heard  you  say  that  you  are  alone.  Isn't  that  an  immense 
empty  word?  Alone.  Really  awful,  isn't  it?"  He 
laughed  again.  "You  can't  possibly  imagine  how  per- 
fectly ripping  your  voice  sounds  to  me." 

Still  the  man  did  not  move. 

Eve's  eyes  were  growing  accustomed  to  the  shadows. 
She  began  to  walk  slowly  toward  this  immobile  stranger 
whose  voice  reached  out  to  her  so  warmly  from  the  vast 
world.  She  had  an  impression  of  English-tailored  clothes, 
of  height,  of  lithe  slimness,  of  an  indomitable  lift  to  the 
head  as  if  it  were  thrust  against  a  difficult  wind.  And 
then,  as  the  man  took  off  his  hat  again,  Eve  saw  a  narrow 
black  bandage  drawn  snugly  over  his  eyes  and  tight  about 
his  head.    He  stood  holding  his  hat  and  stick  in  one 
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hand  and  a  crumpled  telegram  in  the  other,  and  as  he 
heard  Eve  coming  near  him,  he  made  her  a  stiff  little 
bow. 

"Oh!"  Eve  gasped.  It  popped  out  of  her  before  she 
could  stop  it. 

"Yes  I"  the  young  man's  quick  voice  rushed  to  help  her. 
"Now  you  see  that  my  fix  is  just  about  as  bad  as  yours. 
I  intend  to  supply  you  with  funds,  but  first  will  you  not 
be  very  kind  and  read  this  telegram  that  was  handed  me 
as  I  left  the  train?  I  haven't  encountered  a  soul  who 
could  read  it." 

Eve  was  speechless.  She  forgot  all  about  herself. 
She  stood  staring  at  the  tall  young  man  with  the  black 
bandage  so  neatly  arranged  over  his  eyes.  His  face  was 
very  white  and  rather  deeply  lined,  and  from  these  lines 
came  a  sort  of  radiance.  Eve  saw  a  long  scar,  like  a  tiny 
red  thread,  cutting  sharply  up  from  under  the  bandage  far 
into  the  hair  along  his  left  temple.  The  hair  had  been 
shaved  away  from  the  scar  and  was  now  growing  out 
again.  Below  the  bandage  a  high-bridged  nose  jutted 
out  arrogantly,  and  a  fine  determined  mouth  faintly 
smiled.  It  was  a  beautiful  head.  Strangely  enough,  the 
band  drawn  about  it  like  a  Roman  fillet  added  somewhat 
to  its  distinction. 

"Whatever  has  happened  to  you?"  Eve  burst  out  at 
last.   "Of  course  I'll  help  you—" 

"You  see,"  the  young  man  began  to  explain  lightly  and 
very  hastily,  "I'm  just  about  a  fortnight  out  of  hospital 
in  Paris.  My  friend  and  I  were  on  our  way  home  to 
England.  My  friend  left  the  train — I  don't  even  know 
the  name  of  the  station — to  get  some  fruit  and  wine.  He 
— didn't  come  back —  Do,  please,  read  the  telegram  right 
away,  if  you  don't  mind." 
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III 

Eve  tried  to  take  the  telegram  which  Geoffrey  held  out 
to  her.  Her  hands  were  trembling  so  she  could  scarcely 
hold  it  or  see  to  read  it.  Besides,  she  hadn't  any  voice  to 
read  with.  She  stood,  mute,  looking  from  the  bit  of  paper 
to  Geoffrey,  who  was  waiting  tensely  for  her  voice. 

"Is  the  news  then  so  bad?" 

"No—   I  don't  think  so— " 

Eve  had  to  lean  against  something,  so  she  leaned 
against  the  pile  of  luggage  at  Geoffrey's  feet. 

"It's  signed  'Alec,'  "  she  managed  to  say.  "Here  it  is : 
'Don't  worry.  Luggage  van  knocked  me  down.  Simple 
fracture  left  leg.  Will  be  laid  up  here  several  weeks. 
Have  wired  Hotel  Royal  to  find  you  valet.  Advise  going 
home  as  lately  suggested.    I'm  all  right.   Are  you?'  " 

Eve's  thin  wisp  of  a  voice  sank  into  a  dismayed  silence. 

"Great  Scott!"  Geoffrey  exclaimed  at  last,  pressing  a 
hand  over  his  thick  brown  hair,  "a  broken  leg —  Well,  of 
all  things —   Alec — " 

Eve  was  trying  desperately  not  to  sob. 

" —  poor  old  Alec !  Broken  bones  hurt  like  the  devil — 
That  it  should  happen  to  Alec,  as  quick  as  a  cricket — " 

Geoffrey  pulled  himself  together.  "I  do  thank  you. 
I'm  no  end  relieved.  Funny  what  gory  scenes  your  imag- 
ination can  treat  you  to.  In  about  one  more  minute — 
Well,  I  would  have  done  what  we  usually  do  in  the  one 
more  minutes  we  speak  of!"  he  laughed  rather  shakily. 
"I  sent  my  porter  for  a  taxi  just  before  you  came  in — was 
it  a  year  or  only  half  an  hour  ago?  No  porter.  No  taxi. 
No  valet.   But,  instead,  you.   I  do  thank  you !" 

And  Eve  sobbed.  She  couldn't  wait  an  instant  longer. 
She  sank  down  on  Geoffrey's  bags  and  put  her  face  into 
her  gloved  hands  and  simply  cried  and  cried.    She  was 
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beyond  all  caring  who  heard  or  saw  her.  She  couldn't 
possibly  postpone  it  until  she  was  alone.  Her  stolen  bag, 
Alec's  telegram,  were  her  two  last  straws. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  cried  Geoffrey  in  the  greatest  distress. 
"What  is  it  ?  Have  I  frightened  you  ?  Have  I — " 

"No!  No!"  Eve  moaned. 

She  felt  a  strong  quick  arm  about  her  shoulders.  A 
hand  touched  the  back  of  her  neck — patted  it. 

"There !  Don't,  please,  don't !  D'you  mind  telling  me 
about  it?" 

And  a  perfectly  tremendous  rising  sob  ended  suddenly 
in  teary  laughter.  Never,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  had  she 
expected  to  be  patted  "There!  There!"  in  this  fashion. 

"I  say !  What  a  little  Miss  April  you  are !"  Geoffrey 
bent  over  her  distractedly. 

Eve  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"Oh-^Geoffrey!" 

"What?" 

Geoffrey  positively  jumped. 

Through  her  tears,  Eve  laughed  again  at  the  puzzled 
wrinkles  knotting  his  forehead. 
"Geoffrey— I'm  Eve." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  Geoffrey  exclaimed  in  great 
amazement  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  recognition 
in  his  voice. 

"Yes.    Don't  you  remember?" 

"Well,"  drawled  Geoffrey,  obviously  trying  to  gain 
time,  and  searching  madly  through  his  list  of  names  for  an 
Eve,  "when  last  we  met,  I  fancy,  you  were  hurriedly 
leaving  your  garden,  and — " 

"Indeed,  I  was,  Geoffrey.  The  war  spoiled  everything." 

"Eve?" 

"Yes — Daisy's  friend.  Don't  you  remember?  I  was 
a  little  girl  then,  and  you  a  big  boy —    I  thought  you 
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simply  too  wonderful !  And  you  used  to  show  us  birds' 
nests — " 

"Well,  111  be—" 

"Yes,  Geoffrey,  I  will  be,  too—" 

"I  do  remember —  Yes — yes —  So  long  ago,  and  to 
meet  like  this —  A  jolly  little  laugh  you  had — engaging 
ways —  Alone,  too —  The  little  sta — "  Geoffrey  broke 
off  as  memory  rushed  back  upon  him.  "How  extraordi- 
nary!" he  ended  lamely. 

"Geoffrey,  please  forgive  me.  I  don't  usually  burst 
into  tears  like  this.  I  couldn't  seem  to  help  it.  You  see, 
it's  all  my  fault  about  Alec.  I  called  to  him.  I — " 
And  Eve  poured  it  all  forth  in  a  flood  of  words,  wiping 
angrily  at  a  tear  now  and  then,  and  blaming  herself  hotly 
for  everybody's  distress. 

"Enough  of  this,"  Geoffrey  cut  into  her  lamentations, 
"I  know  you  are  a  careless  young  person  because  you  put 
all  your  wealth  into  one  basket — a  little  perfumed  thing, 
no  doubt,  of  the  sort  women  dangle  on  their  arms — " 

"I  did  leave  Paris  in  such  a  hurry,"  Eve  murmured. 

" — but  don't  be  a  foolish  young  person,  too.  It's  an 
unfortunate  business  about  Alec,  but  it  might  have  been 
a  lot  worse,  and  no  one,  you  least  of  all,  is  to  blame,"  and 
Geoffrey  used  a  smile  to  settle  it  quite  completely. 

He  went  prowling  in  his  coat  pocket  with  a  hand  that 
seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  see  in  every  one  of  its  slim 
ringers.  He  drew  out  a  bill-folder.  It  was  a  fat,  well- 
stuffed,  highly  competent-looking  bill-folder. 

"Here,"  he  said,  holding  it  out  to  Eve,  "help  yourself." 

"Oh — I  forgot  all  about  my  money,  with  Alec  hurt 
back  there — " 

"Just  you  forget  about  Alec,  too,  and  don't  be  fright- 
ened any  more.  You're  not  alone,  now,  are  you?" 
Geoff  eagerly  entreated  her.    "I  don't  want  you  to  feel 
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frightened — it's  bad  enough  for  a  man,  but  quite  too 
awful  for  a  girl —  And  to  think  you  are  that  little  kitten, 
Eve —  And  we  should  meet —  It's  simply  too — too — 
To-morrow,"  Geoffrey  finished  with  authority,  "I'll  take 
you  around  to  the  Legation  and  have  your  affairs  seen 
to —   By  the  way,  where  are  you  stopping?" 

Eve,  too,  had  reservations  at  the  Hotel  Royal. 

"There  I"  Geoffrey  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed, 
"see  how  neatly  Fate  arranges  it !" 

He  stood  bending  toward  her  and  giving  her  his 
crooked  smile.  Eve  couldn't  take  her  eyes  off  his  face. 
And  the  silence  that  held  them  both  was  filled  with  re- 
membrances. ... 

"Eve — are  your  eyes  too  tearful  to  look  for  a  taxi  ?" 

"If  I  wink  hard,  I  think  I  can  manage,"  Eve  laughed. 

"It's  more  than  I  can  do,"  Geoffrey  said  dryly.  "What 
with  brooding  o'er  childhood's  lost  gardens,  and  little 
girls  peeping  into  birds'  nests." 

Eve  peered  out  the  window. 

"There's  not  a  thing  but  a  decrepit  old  fiacre — the 
last  of  its  race.  We'll  be  devoured  by  fleas,  but  we'll  be 
moving  away  from  this  robbers'  den!" 

"Robbers'  den — not  a  bit  of  it!"  cried  Geoffrey,  too 
aghast,  "rather,  Paradise  regained." 

"Geoffrey!"  laughed  Eve,  "I  do  approve  of  you — 
grown  up." 

"I'll  begin  on  my  approvals  when  we're  once  in  that 
cab.  You're  tired  out — and  no  wonder!  Let's  call  the 
old  boy  in,  Eve —  I  suppose  there's  a  sleepy  cabby 
crouched  on  the  box?" 

"He's  wearing  the  usual  moldy  top  hat  and  a  walrus 
mustache — " 

"Very  likely  his  wings  are  invisible,"  Geoffrey  smiled. 
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"At  any  rate,  he  can  carry  out  our  luggage  and  give  me 
a  hand." 

"I've  a  perfectly  good  one,  Geoffrey." 
They  stood  for  just  an  instant,  facing  each  other. 
"Thank  you,  Eve,"  said  Geoffrey,  as  she  took  his  arm. 
They  went  out  and  climbed  in  the  cab. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


i 

THAT  ride  through  the  tree-bordered  boulevards  of 
Brussels.  .  .  . 
As  the  mangy  horse  went  clumping  over  the  cobbles,  the 
wheels  grinding  and  slipping,  the  facades  of  the  old 
houses  looking  blankly  down  in  the  darkness,  Eve  knew, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  she  had  been  born  into  the  world 
solely  to  lose  her  money,  to  meet  Geoffrey,  to  ride  beside 
him  through  the  night.  Because  of  the  overflowing  lug- 
gage, she  and  Geoffrey  had  to  sit  close  together.  The 
curved  handle  of  his  stick  pressed  into  her  side;  now  and 
then,  with  the  swaying  of  the  cab,  his  shoulder  touched 
hers.  They  were  talking  impetuously,  as  though  they 
had  met  after  a  brief  separation,  and  couldn't  say  fast 
enough  what  they  had  to  tell  each  other. 

Eve  was  inclined  to  dwell  upon  Alec's  accident,  but 
Geoffrey  refused  to  permit  any  lingering  over  such 
thoughts.  No — he  must  know  all  about  herself.  When 
she  left  San  Francisco.  How  long  she'd  been  in  Paris. 
What  she  was  doing  there.  And  so  she'd  seen  Daisy  and 
Alec,  and  neither  one  of  them  had  told  him  a  word  about 
her —  And  just  how  was  Daisy  looking?  Did  she  seem 
happy?  And  Alec — was  he  lively  or  quiet  in  that  little 
tea  shop?  "He's  been  quiet — too  quiet — lately."  Geof- 
frey was  jolly  well  put  out;  with  Alec  for  not  bringing 
her  around  to  see  him — 

"Alec  said  you  were  unenthusiastic  about  feminine 
callers,"  Eve  murmured. 
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"Oh,  that!"  Geoffrey  waved  it  away  as  a  matter  of 
no  consequence.  Alec  was  too  dashed  literal.  And  just 
see  the  time  they'd  wasted  getting  acquainted. 

"Why,  I  was  knocking  about  for  a  fortnight/'  he 
said,  "twiddling  my  thumbs,  and  you — " 

"I  was  twiddling,  too,"  Eve  sighed. 

"And  all  the  time  we  might  have  been  exploring  each 
other  to  great  advantage.  All  our  pasts  and  presents.  A 
lot  must  have  happened  to  you,  Eve,  since  you  and  Daisy 
tagged  us  around  the  garden — " 

"Yes,  a  lot." 

"Do  you  remember  how  my  mother  liked  to  cuddle 
you?" 

"Do  I  remember  ?  Oh,  Geoffrey !  Her  hands  were  like 
rose  petals — " 

"Weren't  they,  though !  And  her  face — "  Geoffrey's 
voice  wavered.  "Strange,"  he  said,  "how  faces  fade  with 
me.  Yours,  too,  Eve — quite  veiled.  But  I  still  hear 
clearly  the  contented  purr  of  the  little  kitten.  .  .  ." 

"Listen,  now,  Geoffrey — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  hear  it — quite  the  pleasantest  of  sounds !" 

"Geoffrey,  some  day  I'll  tell  you  what  that  home  of 
yours,  and  Daisy's,  meant  to  me." 

Yes,  she  must  tell  him  the  entire  history,  beginning,  if 
you  please,  with  volume  one. 

"And  you,  Geoffrey — will  you  tell  me  yours?" 

"Oh,  mine's  a  mere  pocket  edition,"  Geoffrey  laughed. 
"It  hasn't  a  single  important  date — unless  it  be  this  one, 
to-night.  The  beginning  is  very  dull — once  there  was  a 
pain" — Geoffrey  paused  a  moment,  frowning  at  the 
dull  beginning — •  "but  an  Austrian  chap  with  a  jolly  little 
knife  cut  away  the  pain  for  all  time,  and  so  the  ending  is 
more  sprightly — he  lived  happily  ever  afterward.  .  .  . 
That  chap  with  the  knife  ought  to  be  canonized.   I  shud- 
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der  to  think  how  I  might  have  dropped  a  bomb  on  him. 
Thus  does  life  teach  us  to  love  our  enemies,  Eve.  ..." 

She  looked  at  Geoffrey  as  a  street  lamp  flung  a  bar  of 
light  across  his  face.  His  hat,  pulled  far  down,  left 
only  his  mouth  free  from  shadow.  His  smiling  mouth 
with  its  little  luminous  lines.  .  .  . 

Geoffrey  seemed  to  close  the  book  of  his  history  with 
a  snap  and  thrust  it  carelessly  into  his  pocket.  Now  he 
must  know  where  she  was  going.  Why  she  was  in  Brus- 
sels, and — 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going,"  Eve  smiled,  "and  I 
came  to  Brussels  to-night  because — because — " 

"You  simply  had  to!  You  couldn't  have  stopped  not 
coming,  if  you'd  tried.  Don't  you  see,"  Geoffrey  laughed 
exultantly,  "since  the  beginning  of  time,  Eve  and  Geoffrey 
were  destined  to  meet  in  Brussels  on  a  night  in  May  in 
this  very  year  of  Our  Lord." 

"How  wonderful !"  said  Eve,  in  about  the  tone  of  voice 
the  Virgin  might  have  used  when  she  began  to  sing  the 
Magnificat. 

ii 

On  and  on  the  cab  jolted.  Eve  had  never  known  before 
what  a  delightful  vehicle  a  fiacre  was.  And  the  cabby, 
high  up  there  on  the  box,  so  quaint,  so  discreetly  de- 
tached. And  the  darkness — intimate — friendly.  A  voice 
in  the  darkness  had  a  different  meaning — 

"How  fragrant  the  air  is,  Eve — wistaria  dripping 
flowers  and  perfume  over  walls  somewhere.  .  .  .  Jolly 
place,  Brussels.   Hope  the  way  is  long  yet." 

"But  it  isn't — there's  the  hotel,"  Eve  said  regretfully, 
"it  looks  like  a  palace  made  of  frosted  cake." 

Geoffrey  reached  for  his  stick. 
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"Have  we  been  riding  all  our  lives  together  in  a  cab  ?" 
said  he. 

As  they  drew  up  under  the  brilliantly  lighted  portico, 
a  rotund  little  man,  pushing  aside  two  liveried  function- 
aries, ran  down  the  steps  and  stood  waiting  by  the  tubbed 
bay  trees  under  the  striped  awning. 

"Monsieur  Kahnt?"  he  inquired  anxiously,  the  light 
shining  on  his  bald  head  and  on  two  bright  black  eyes. 

"Yes?"    Geoffrey  turned  his  intently  lifted  head. 

"I  am  Francois — I.  The  valet  of  whom  the  telegram 
demanded.  I  made  haste  to  go  to  the  station,  and  I  am 
desolated  to  have  missed  monsieur  in  the  crowd." 

"Bless  you,  Frangois,  for  missing  me,"  Geoffrey 
laughed.  "Now  help  Miss  Dareth  out — then  give  me  a 
wing,  will  you?" 

And  so  Eve  Dareth  and  Geoffrey  Kent  entered  the 
foyer  of  the  Hotel  Royal  together. 

in 

At  the  desk  a  dark  personage,  looking  like  a  distin- 
guished diplomat  from  an  important  principality,  greeted 
them  suavely.  His  eyes,  jaded  from  feasting  upon  count- 
less traveling  beauties,  passed  curiously  over  Geoffrey 
and  riveted  upon  Eve  with  a  flare  of  startled  admiration. 
There  were  still  works  of  art  in  life,  it  seemed. 

"Monsieur  will  wish  an  apartment  overlooking  the 
garden  and  far  removed  from  the  noises  of  the  boule- 
vard," he  murmured  at  Geoffrey,  his  eyes  still  on  Eve. 
"There  is  a  charming  little  salon — " 

Geoffrey  put  a  stop  to  the  manager's  enthusiasm  with 
some  curt  demands. 

"Reservations?  Mais,  oui,  monsieur/'  The  man's 
eyes  flicked  away  from  Eve  surprisedly.    Certainly,  he 
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had  the  reservations.  Pardon  his  mistake.  Mademoi- 
selle was  to  be  placed  in  trente-six,  and  monsieur  in 
cinquante-neuf — both  quiet  rooms.  It  was  a  thousand 
pities  that  Monsieur  Kahnt  should  have  suffered  an  acci- 
dent to  one  of  his  party.  The  bags  of  the  injured  gen- 
tleman would  be  sent  back  to  him  at  once.  As  for  a  tele- 
graph blank — voila!  The  manager  pushed  it  against 
Geoffrey's  hand. 

"Eve — "  Geoffrey  turned  toward  her  with  a  quizzical 
little  smile. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I'll  write  it—" 

"Please  do  while  Francois  gets  our  luggage  up  to  our 
rooms." 

At  a  table  beside  a  discontented-looking  palm,  they  sat 
down  and  put  their  heads  together  over  a  telegram  for 
Alec. 

"Just  tell  him,"  Geoffrey  said,  "that  I'm  blamed  sorry 
he's  come  a  cropper.  That  I'm  sending  him  his  luggage. 
And  that  he's  not  to  worry  one  scrap  about  me.  Tell  him, 
please :  'I  have  found  a  friend.'   I  have,  haven't  I  ?" 

Something  leaped  into  being  in  Eve's  heart  and  began 
to  pound.  She  looked  into  Geoffrey's  face,  so  strangely 
alight  in  spite  of  bandaged  eyes. 

"Oh,  Geoffrey,"  she  said  to  him,  almost  sobbing,  "if 
you  only  knew  how  dreadfully  I  need  a — a  real  friend — " 

"Why,  my  dear  girl,  you  were  frightened  even  worse 
than  I  feared!" 

Geoffrey  put  out  an  impulsive  hand  toward  her.  She 
wasn't  to  worry  any  more  at  all,  he  said,  about  Alec,  about 
her  money,  about  anything.  Everything  would  be  quite 
all  right.  Alec  knew  how  to  fend  for  himself.  And  as 
for  her — in  the  morning  he  would  take  her  to  the  Lega- 
tion, where  her  affairs  would  be  arranged.  She  might 
have  to  wait  a  few  days.   And  as  he  would  wish  to  wait, 
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too,  for  news  from  Alec,  they  could  spend  the  time 
seeing  Brussels  together.   It  would  be  no  end  jolly. 

"I  was  here  long  ago,"  he  said.  "It's  a  charming  place. 
I'll  love  taking  you  around.  It  will  be  quite  a  little  ad- 
venture for  both  of  us,  and  we  can  have  a  good  laugh  over 
it  with  Daisy  and  Alec  some  day." 

Eve  said  yes,  it  would  be  delightful  to  see  Brussels 
while  they  waited. 

"How  about  it?   Have  you  written  the  telegram?" 

Eve  read  it  to  him. 

"  'I  have  found  a  friend/  "  Geoffrey  repeated.  "Sim- 
ple little  words.  But  they  do  mean  such  an  awful  lot, 
don't  they?" 

"I  feel,"  Eve  said,  very  low,  "I  feel  as  if  I  had  known 
you  always." 

"And  haven't  you?"  Geoffrey  quickly  caught  her  up. 
Then  he  flashed  a  crooked  smile  at  her.  "Why,  I've 
known  you  ever  since  I  first  began  to  dream." 

And  now  the  amiable  Francois  came,  and  the  telegram 
being  disposed  of,  they  went  upstairs  in  a  crimson  velvet 
lift. 

Geoffrey  insisted  upon  going  with  Eve  to  the  door  of 
her  room.  "I  must  see  if  they've  done  you  comfortably," 
he  said.  He  and  Francois  waited  in  the  little  vestibule 
while  she  investigated. 

"It  looks  like  a  composite  of  all  the  royal  bedchambers 
one  sees  throughout  Europe,"  Eve  called  out  to  him  gayly. 
"Damasked  walls,  crystal  chandeliers,  mirrors  galore, 
marble  fireplace,  iron-balconied  windows,  and  a  bed  cov- 
ered with  fat  cupids.    I'll  sleep  like  a  top  in  it!" 

She  came  back  into  the  vestibule. 

"Good  night,  Geoffrey,"  she  said  softly,  "and  thank  you 
— oh,  how  I  do  thank  you  for  being  my  friend." 
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She  put  her  hand  into  the  one  he  stretched  out  to  her. 
He  held  it  in  a  cool,  strong  grasp. 

"Sure  you're  not  the  least  frightened?  I  never  heard 
anything  so  forlorn  in  all  my  life  as  your  voice  down  at 
the  station,  saying :  Tm  quite,  quite  alone.'  "  Geoffrey 
laughed  at  her  as  he  would  laugh  at  an  adorable  child. 
"Why,"  he  went  on,  "you  made  me  see  the  world  as  an 
immense  spinning  ball  with  a  little  girl,  friendless  and 
defenceless,  clinging  to  it  and  calling  out  for  help  before 
being  dashed  off  into  space — " 

"Geoffrey!  You've  seen  me  exactly,  a  perfect  por- 
trait—" 

"But  I  shan't  let  you  be  dashed,  you  know — " 
"I  do  feel,  oh,  so  safe,"  Eve  laughed  happily.  "You've 
no  idea  what  a  horrid  look  space  had." 

Well  then,  if  she  thought  about  it  in  the  night — one 
thinks  of  things  at  night — and  got  frightened,  she  was  to 
call  him  by  'phone  and  he'd  send  Frangois  to  her  assist- 
ance. She  was  to  sleep  late.  He'd  meet  her  at  one  o'clock, 
and  they'd  go  to  the  Legation,  and  then  they'd  begin  to 
play. 

"And,  Eve,  I  thank  you,  too.  You've  been  so — very 
kind.  But  it's  fun  pooling  our  resources,  don't  you  think  ? 
Good  night." 

IV 

Geoffrey  soon  found  that  his  room  was  very  like  the 
one  Eve  had  described  to  him.  Having  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  it,  he  lolled  in  a  big  wing  chair,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  pondered  upon  the  events  of  this  astounding 
evening,  while  Frangois,  unpacking  the  luggage,  padded 
about  the  room. 
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Poor  Alec,  said  Geoffrey's  lips.  But  his  thoughts 
brooded  over  the  pressure  of  a  girl's  hand  upon  his  arm, 
the  contralto  cadences  of  her  voice.  .  .  . 

Geoffrey  drew  himself  sharply  upright  in  the  chair. 
.  .  .  Now  then,  he'd  think  and  plan  about  Alec.  .  .  . 
A  car  was  the  first  thing — would  she  like  it  open  or 
closed?  Their  table  must  be  inconspicuous,  sheltered,  in 
a  corner — 

"I  say,  Francois." 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

Francois  had  a  quiet,  unhurried  way  of  speaking 
English. 

"I  think  we'll  have  a  little  talk  before  you  go  to  bed. 
You  must  be  tired — hanging  around  waiting  for  me." 

"And  you,  too,  monsieur,  with  the  contretemps  of 
your  journey.  Alors,  you  will  find  the  bell  cord  hanging 
at  the  head  of  the  bed." 

"Thank  you.  There  will  be  no  need  to  bother  you  with 
it,  Francois." 

Geoffrey  inhaled  a  deep  breath  and  blew  out  the  smoke 
slowly.  .  .  .  Well,  Frangois  could  perceive  for  himself 
that  the  situation  was  one  requiring  finesse.  Miss  Dareth 
was  an  old  friend.  They  had  met  quite  by  chance  on  the 
train  coming  down  from  Paris.  Owing  to  the  theft  of 
her  money  and  letter  of  credit — 

"By  the  way,  Francois,  you  notified  the  police?" 

"I  carried  out  the  instructions  of  monsieur." 

Good.  As  he  was  saying,  owing  to  the  theft,  and  the 
accident  of  his  friend,  he  and  Miss  Dareth  might  be  de- 
tained some  time  here  in  Brussels.  .  .  .  Detained — what 
a  corking  word,  hitherto  unappreciated  .  .  .  They  would 
be  going  about  the  city.  There  might  be  motor  trips,  too 
— Bruges,  Louvain,  Malines.  In  short,  the  period  of — 
detention  must  be  made  agreeable  for  Miss  Dareth. 
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"On  the  other  hand,"  said  Geoffrey,  "she  must  not  be 
in  the  least  annoyed  about — well,  about  small  things,  do 
you  understand,  Francois  ?  The  situation  at  no  time  must 
become  awkward — conspicuous.  And  so,  I  shall  depend 
upon  you  to — " 

"At  all  times,  I  shall  be  at  the  service  of  monsieur." 

"That's  the  point,  exactly,  Francois.  I  know  that  you 
and  I  shall  get  along  splendidly  together." 

Francois  crossed  the  room  and  stood  by  Geoffrey's 
chair. 

"Monsieur." 

"Yes?" 

"I  am  not  a  young  man,  monsieur." 

"I  am  aware  of  that,  Francois." 

"Monsieur  will  pardon  me?  He  was,  without  doubt, 
a  soldier  of  England?" 

"Yes.   Flying  Corps.  Nineteen-eighteen." 

"Monsieur — I,  too,  had — a  son.  At  Anvers.  A 
daughter — at  Louvain — " 

"I  understand,  my  dear  fellow — " 

"Very  well,  monsieur.  Rest  assured  that  I  am  com- 
pletely at  your  service,  and  that  of  mademoiselle." 

"Thank  you." 

Geoffrey  held  out  his  hand,  and  to  cover  the  solemn 
stillness  of  Frangois,  entered  into  details  about  motor 
cars  and  tables. 

But  when  Frangois  left  him,  Geoffrey,  also,  was  very 
still.  Motionless  he  sat,  deep  in  thought.  .  .  .  Her  en- 
gaging frankness  .  .  .  her  quick  understanding  .  .  . 
the  sincerity  of  her,  clear  and  unafraid.  .  .  .  And — and 
she  had  taken  him  absolutely  for  granted  as  a  member  in 
full  and  perfect  standing  in  a  world  of  human  beings. 
She  had  accepted  him  without  question,  without  pity.  .  .  . 
Ah,  God!    Quite  without  pity.  .  .  . 
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V 

Eve  had  watched  Geoffrey  moving  briskly  down  the 
hall  with  Francois.  Watched  him  until  the  two  men 
disappeared  around  a  bend  in  the  corridor.  Then  she 
went  into  her  imposing  room,  and  stood,  a  little  figure 
in  the  center  of  it,  the  light  from  the  crystal  chandeliers 
flooding  down  upon  her. 

Slowly  she  took  off  her  hat.  She  slipped  off  her  coat. 
In  a  long  mirror  on  the  wall  opposite,  she  saw  herself, 
elegant  and  slim  in  her  straight  dark  traveling  frock. 
She  moved  over  to  the  mirror  and  studied  her  reflection 
curiously.  Eve  had  looked  at  herself  many  times  with 
puzzled  eyes.   Now  the  light  in  her  eyes  amazed  her. 

He  liked  her.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Quite, 
quite  definitely  he  liked  her.  He  hadn't  seen  what  she  was 
like  on  the  outside  at  all — and  he  liked  her. 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  Eve  thought,  staring 
into  her  own  eyes  in  the  mirror,  "a  man  has  seen  and  liked 
the  real  me,  somewhere  deep  down  under  that  parapher- 
nalia," she  gave  a  wave  of  her  hand  which  included  all 
her  lovely  body. 

"He — he  sees  me,"  Eve  told  herself,  stilf  singing  her 
Magnificat,  "the  real  Eve — not  just  Eve's  mouth  and  eyes 
and  skin  and  hair.  Oh,  are  there  really  such  men  in 
this  horrid  old  world  ?" 

Suddenly  she  ran  and  flung  herself  across  the  bed. 
"Let  it  happen,"  she  begged  in  a  wheedling  way,  as  if  God 
were  across  the  room,  forgetful  of  her  and  very  busy 
about  something  else.  "He  likes  me — me  here  inside.  I 
need  him  so  ...  I  want  him  .  .  ." 


CHAPTER  TEN 


i 

PROMPTLY  at  one  o'clock  the  following  afternoon 
Eve  met  Geoffrey  down  in  the  foyer.  Very  trim  in 
gray  flannels,  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking  to 
Francois,  who,  having  just  finished  reading  aloud  the 
Paris  Herald,  hovered  in  the  offing. 

When  Geoffrey  heard  the  click  of  Eve's  little  heels  on 
the  parquet  floor,  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Then  I  didn't  dream  you?"  he  said  in  his  eager  way. 
"That's  what  I  was  wondering  about  you,"  Eve 
laughed  back  at  him,  "but  your  black-and-mauve  tie  and 
those  Bond  Street  togs  are  very  reassuring." 
"My  hand  is,  too,  isn't  it,  Eve?" 
Geoffrey  held  out  his  hand  and  Eve  put  hers  into  it, 
and  they  stood  for  just  a  moment  trying  to  realize  that 
it  simply  wasn't  a  dream. 

"This  is  a  topping  May  day — a  rain  at  dawn  washed 
away  all  the  dust,"  Geoffrey  waved  toward  the  place 
where  the  cool  air  came  in  through  the  open  doors.  And 
Eve  so  charming  in  that  little  silk  frock — now  what  color 
does  one  call  it  ?  Amber — a  smart  dingy  yellow  ?  Geof- 
frey was  sure  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  an 
amber-colored  frock  with  a  coat  of  cinnamon  brown. 
And  just  how  had  the  night  treated  her? 

Never  had  Eve's  slumbers  been  so  carefully  inquired 
into.    The  state  of  her  health,  whether  she  had  really 
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rested,  whether  this  and  that — and  it  was  all  so  tre- 
mendously interesting.  Eve  was  amazed  that  she  had 
never  found  sleeping  and  not  being  alarmed  over  things 
in  the  depths  of  the  night  such  engrossing  subjects.  She 
was  vaguely  aware  of  the  long  room  with  its  tall  windows 
giving  on  the  square  and  on  the  gardens,  of  sunshine 
streaming  in,  of  potted  plants  and  flowers,  of  people, 
rather  obviously  interested  in  a  girl  of  extreme  loveliness, 
in  a  tall  young  man  who  wore  a  dark  band  about  his 
head. 

"And  now,  Frangois — "  The  little  man,  smiling  at 
Eve,  immediately  took  Geoffrey's  arm.  "Come,  Eve, 
my  dear.  I've  got  a  car.  A  friend  of  Frangois  has  a 
comfortable  closed  car  for  hire,  and  Francois  knows  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  city  and  the  country  round.  Let's 
get  our  business  over  with  so  we  can  play." 

II 

It  was  a  soft  May  afternoon,  the  boulevards  stretching 
out  white  and  shining,  a  whiff  of  horse  chestnuts  in  the 
air.  Beyond  the  rows  of  magnificent  trees,  gray  and 
buff-colored  buildings  raised  austere  facades. 

"Solemn-looking  houses,"  said  Eve,  "but  so  they  may 
seem  to  smile  a  little,  a  blossoming  fruit  tree  tops  a  gar- 
den wall  now  and  then." 

"Flowers — flowers — everywhere,"  Geoffrey  added. 

"Yes.    Grilled  gateways  give  brief  peeps  at  them." 

"Shall  we  stop  and  ring  a  bell?" 

"Such  funny  friendly  little  bells,  dangling  on  iron 
scrolls !" 

Geoffrey  thought  that  very  likely  the  bells  were  saying, 
Pull  me  and  walk  into  a  place  of  Romance. 

"Yes,  that's  exactly  what  they  say.    Oh,"  sighed 
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Eve,  "I've  dreamed  all  my  life  of  a  walled  garden  with 
the  world  shut  out  and  home  shut  in." 

"Like  mine  in  England,"  Geoffrey  quickly  suggested. 
"But  one  must  have  a  friendly  gate  or  two—a  sort  of 
hand  stretched  out  to  the  world.  We  can't  be  too  aloof." 

"I  can  see  the  lovely  spire  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  And 
how  pale  and  soft  and  kind  is  this  Flemish  sunshine !" 

"Kind!"  Geoffrey  shot  a  smile  at  Eve.  "Yes,  very 
kind." 

in 

When  they  entered  the  Legation,  the  young  secretaries, 
who  received  them  in  a  lofty  formal  room,  took  one  look 
at  Eve  and  rose  to  a  man.  Geoffrey  explained  her  pre- 
dicament, and  the  secretaries,  cordially  anxious  to  be  of 
service,  assured  Eve  that  the  predicament  would  be  rem- 
edied. Money  and  a  new  letter  of  credit  would  be  ar- 
ranged for  at  once,  and  an  attempt  made  to  find  the  thief. 
It  would  take  a  little  time  to  accomplish  all  this,  she  must 
understand;  but  meanwhile  they  would  be  charmed  to 
help  her  pass  the  days  agreeably. 

Eve  thanked  them  one  by  one.  They  were  very  kind, 
but  her  time  was  already  planned  for.  The  secretaries 
looked  at  Eve,  and  then  they  looked  at  Geoffrey,  who 
had  stood  silent  throughout  the  enthusiastic  plans  for 
Eve's  entertainment,  smiling  his  faintly  quizzical  smile. 
And  as  he  and  Frangois  followed  Eve  out  the  door,  the 
young  men  told  each  other  guardedly  that  the  English 
chap  was  a  poor  devil  and  that  Miss  Dareth  was  wasted 
on  him. 

Geoffrey  was  still  silent  when  they  were  again  in  the 
car  and  rolling  away  from  the  walls  of  the  Legation. 
"I  say,  Eve,"  he  spoke  at  last,  worriedly.    "You  must 
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not  be  cut  out  of  any  fun.  Those  chaps  are  very  good 
sorts — even  if  they  do  whisper  together.  They  know  the 
city—" 

"Oh,  Geoffrey,  if  I  could  only  make  you  realize  how 
fed  up  I  am  on — " 

The  light  in  Geoffrey's  face  flamed  a  little  brighter. 
Well,  he  couldn't  deny  that  he'd  like  to  keep  her  to  him- 
self. It  wasn't  often,  was  it,  that  you  found  some  one 
out  of  your  childhood  grown  up  so  satisfactorily?  And 
he  also  had  thought  of  the  opera.  In  fact,  he  had  tickets 
for  the  opera  that  very  night — Pelleas  and  Melisande. 

"You  like  Debussy,  too !"  Eve  cried  in  sheer  delight,  as 
if  the  discovery  of  Geoffrey's  similar  taste  .in  music  were 
quite  the  most  important  discovery  made  in  the  last 
decade. 

And  then,  indeed,  they  began  to  explore  each  other, 
while  they  were  rolled  along  over  the  broad  Avenue 
Louise  out  to  the  Bois  de  la  Cambre.  From  music  and 
international  affairs,  and  books  and  the  publishing  busi- 
ness and  Daisy  and  Alec,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  con- 
fidences. Geoffrey  insisted  that  now  was  the  time  for 
Eve  to  begin  with  volume  one;  and  before  she  knew  it, 
she  was  pouring  out  her  heart  as  she  had  never  done, 
without  a  vestige  of  self -consciousness  or  fear  of  being 
misunderstood.  She  had  found  some  one  at  last  who 
was  not  only  glad,  but  positively  eager,  to  hear  all  about 
it.  And  Eve  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  indulged  in  an 
orgy  of  talk  about  herself.  She  never  dreamed  it  could 
be  so  fascinating — all  that  part  about  Miss  Clum,  for 
instance,  and  the  question :  "What's  a  mamma  ?" 

"Great  Scott,  Eve!"  Geoffrey  exclaimed,  "you'll  have 
me  dissolved  in  tears.   Didn't  she  ever  pet  you?" 

"Miss  Clum?  She  thought  petting  devitalized  a  child." 

"Devitalized!    Poor  Miss  Clum!" 
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"So  you  see,  Geoffrey,  when  your  mother  did  it — " 
"Yes,  I  see/*  Geoffrey  said. 

And  Miss  Spicer's  select  school  for  young  ladies. 
Geoffrey  knew  instantly  just  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was. 

"Taught  you  your  prunes  and  prisms,  eh,  Eve  ?" 

He  listened  very  particularly  while  Eve  told  him  about 
her  boarding-school  disgrace.  She  thought  it  remark- 
able that,  after  all  the  years,  Geoffrey  should  be  the  only 
person  who  believed  her  when  she  said:  "I  did  not  do 
it,"  and  was  as  thrilled  as  if  she  were  an  Arthurian  maiden 
being  rescued  from  a  dragon. 

Oh,  wonderful  to  be  rescued  from  unhappy  thoughts ! 

"Now,"  laughed  Geoffrey,  "we'll  give  all  that  a 
decent  burial." 

And  the  Macys.  Geoffrey  was  immensely  interested  in 
them,  in  the  tinsel  life  they'd  given  Eve.  It  took  almost 
an  hour  to  bury  the  Macys.  "But  then,"  Geoffrey 
grinned,  "they're  the  kind  that  would  want  a  swank  sort 
of  funeral — so  let's  do  it  up  brown." 

"Mr.  Macy  needs  to  be  buried  deepest,"  Eve  laughed. 

"So?  Well,  here  he  goes  with  a  stake  through  his 
heart." 

Eve  felt  as  though  she  were  at  last  rid  of  the  per- 
fume of  Mr.  Macy's  beard. 

"As  for  the  lady — I  fancy,  I  know  the  breed.  The 
kind  of  a  woman  with  a  new  craze  every  day  or  so  that 
simply  has  to  run  its  course." 

"Yes — exactly.   But  she  was  kind  to  me  in  her  way." 

"Very  well,  we'll  lay  some  lilies  on  her  grave.  Now, 
what  next?" 

The  war.  .  .  . 

"Why  not  skip  it?"  Geoffrey  suggested.  "No  one 
finds  it  interesting  any  more.  Still  you  might  tell  me 
what  your  bit  was,  Eve." 
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She  looked  into  his  face.  Indeed,  she  had  scarcely 
once  looked  away  from  it. 

"I — danced  with  officers  and  passed  them  sandwiches," 
and  Eve  explained  about  the  Macys  and  their  notions  as 
to  her  capacities ;  about  the  gayety  at  Coronado. 

"And  one  night,"  said  Eve,  "at  a  ball — -a  horrible  noisy 
one,  I  got  a  letter  from  Daisy,  and  she — she  told  me 
things,  and  said  she  hated  life.  And — I  hated  it,  too." 

Geoffrey  turned  toward  her.  He  found  her  hand,  and 
for  just  an  instant  laid  his  over  it. 

"Poor  little  Undine!"  he  said  with  his  crooked  smile, 
"in  quest  of  a  soul." 

"Yes,"  Eve  answered  softly,  "I  tried  everywhere  to 
find  it — oftenest  in  the  sunsets.  They  looked  real.  But 
the  fog  was  always  creeping  down." 

"Fog.  .  .  .  Hum — yes.  It  has  a  way  of  creeping. 
Have  you  found  your  soul  yet,  Eve?" 

"Well,"  Eve  laughed,  "at  least  I'm  hot  on  the  track 
of  it." 

"Go  on,"  said  Geoffrey.  But  whether  he  meant  to 
go  on  hunting  for  her  soul,  or  to  go  on  with  her  story, 
she  scarcely  knew. 

After  a  little  silence,  she  said  with  a  happy  sigh: 
"That's  the  end  of  volume  one,  Geoffrey." 

Eve  had  dreamed  of  such  companionship,  but  she  had 
never  known  it.  Here  was  some  one — a  man — -who 
promptly  said  to  her  every  thought :  I  understand. 

IV 

It  was  the  shortest  afternoon  Eve  had  ever  spent.  After 
a  long  ride  through  the  Bois  and  the  Foret  de  Soignes, 
there  was  a  stroll  along  the  enchanting  paths  of  the  forest, 
Francois  trotting  so  unobtrusively  beside  Geoffrey  you 
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didn't  notice  him  at  all.  In  fact,  Frangois  rather  added 
to  the  zest  of  things.  He  knew  the  most  unfrequented 
of  little  trails,  the  quietest  place  for  tea.  Under  the  trees 
it  was — a  house  right  out  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales,  with 
very  clean  winking  windows,  a  garden  and  a  caged  night- 
ingale, so  tame  it  would  sing  if  you  fed  it  bits  of  cake. 
And  here  they  loitered  for  an  hour  in  a  wistaria  arbor. 
Yes,  where  had  the  time  gone  ? 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  Frangois  handed 
Geoffrey  a  telegram  from  Alec. 
Eve  read  .it  to  him. 

"Glad  you  found  a  friend,"  Alec  said.   "Who  is  she  ?" 

Geoffrey  laughed.  "This  is  where  Alee  is  given  some- 
thing interesting  to  think  about,"  and  he  asked  Eve  to 
hand  him  the  blank  side  of  the  paper.  Taking  a  pencil 
from  his  pocket,  he  scrawled  across  the  sheet:  "Eve 
Dareth.    All's  well.    We  are  both  detained  here." 

Eve,  dressed  in  sparkling  white  and  wearing  a  string 
of  pearls  that  had  belonged  to  her  great-aunt,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Dareth,  found  Geoffrey  waiting  for  her  at  the  dinner 
rendezvous.  There  was  no  standing  conspicuously  at 
the  door  of  the  dining-room,  or  walking  through  the  two 
long  rooms,  where  people  sat  around  the  walls  at  tables, 
or  were  dancing  in  the  clear  space  near  a  fountain  which 
played  musically  over  a  pyramid  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
Frangois  took  them  to  their  table,  screened  by  some 
tubbed  oleander  trees,  through  a  door  opening  from  the 
courtyard;  and  it  was  a  gay  little  dinner  by  a  great  win- 
dow through  which  the  moonlight  streamed  to  meet  the 
glow  of  the  shaded  candles. 

Eve  was  filled  with  admiration  over  Geoffrey's  deft- 
ness— those  seeing  hands  of  his,  moving  with  such  care- 
ful ease  among  the  difficult  appointments  of  the  table. 
And  during  the  dinner  she  found  that  she  was  going  to 
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like  Geoffrey's  nays  even  better  than  his  yeas.  Before 
they  knew  it,  they  had  launched  into  a  hot  argument  over 
the  economic  condition  of  women.  Geoffrey  had  a  wit 
against  which  Eve's  blazing  emotion  played  in  vain. 
When  she  ran  him  into  a  corner,  he  had  a  way  of  leaping, 
with  a  laugh,  over  her  guard  and  coming  around  at  her 
from  behind.  This  lashed  her  to  more  determined  efforts 
to  down  Geoffrey.  Eve  saw  it  would  be  a  stimulating 
thing  to  try  to  down  him,  and  she  doubted  if  she  ever 
could.  And  Geoffrey,  to  his  delight,  found  that  Eve's 
mind  was  a  continent  that  never  would  be  entirely  ex- 
plored, that  her  personality  would  never  be  a  completely 
open  book. 

So  enthralled  were  the  two  of  them  in  testing  the  skill 
with  which  each  could  say  no,  that  they  were  late  in  en- 
tering their  loge  at  the  opera. 

And  the  opera  .  .  .  when  Eve  got  back  to  her  room 
long  after  midnight,  she  sat  down  by  one  of  the  fat 
cupids  on  her  bed  and  lived  it  all  over  again.  .  .  .  The 
eerie  loveliness  of  the  music.  .  .  .  The  perfume  of  the 
Parma  violets  Geoffrey  had  given  her.  .  .  .  His  face  ris- 
ing clear  cut  and  sharply  white  above  his  black  dinner 
coat.  .  .  .  His  eager  voice  whispering:  "You  do  agree 
with  me  about  this,  don't  you,  Eve — that  it's  quite  too 
lovely.  Close  your  eyes  on  stout  Melisande  and  just  listen 
to  her." 

Listen  .  .  . 

He  had  stood  quite  still  when  she  left  him  near  the  lift, 
listening  to  her  footsteps  going  down  the  hall.  When 
she  reached  her  door,  she  looked  back,  and  he  was  still 
standing  there,  Francois  a  trifle  behind  him,  and  even 
from  that  distance  Eve  could  see  the  radiance  in  his  face. 

"Here's  a  good  night  wave,  Geoff  dear,"  she  called 
in  a  voice  with  a  smile  in  it. 
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And  he  had  made  a  swift  little  gesture  as  if  he  might 
be  blowing  a  kiss  at  her.  .  .  . 

"Let  it  happen.  Oh,  let  it  happen !"  Eve  begged. 

And  Geoffrey,  pacing  his  balcony,  cursed  the  temptation 
that  had  him  by  the  throat,  and  yet  thanked  God  for  it. 
Just  a  week  or  so  of  the  sort  of  thing  any  other  man 
would  take  as  his  right — then  I'll  clear  out,  he  promised 
himself,  and  leave  her  alone.  ...  So  she  was  wearing 
white.  .  .  .  Well,  her  spirit  wore  it,  too.  ...  A  white 
flame.  .  ,  .  Could  he  dare  trust  himself  to  be  warmed 
by  it? 

y 

The  rest  of  the  week  passed  in  a  dream.  There  were 
sharp  impressions  standing  out  like  islands  in  a  strong 
sure  tide.  Geoff  buying  flowers  of  the  women  in  the 
sunny  Grand*  Place.  The  touch  of  Eve's  cool  little 
hands  as  he  put  the  flowers  into  them.  Geoff  nuzzling 
the  dogs  that  had  drawn  those  flowers  to  market.  The 
sound  of  Eve's  laughing  voice  calling  the  dogs  "diddy 
my  lambie."  Dusty  patches  of  light  splotching  the  old 
Guild  Houses.  The  warm  feel  of  the  sun.  Bells — near 
and  far.  Songs  of  nightingales  in  the  cool  dim  allies 
of  the  Foret  de  Soignes.  Dusk  and  the  scent  of  age  and 
incense  in  Sainte  Gudule,  whose  altar  had  been  hung 
with  black  for  some  solemn  funeral  mass.  Passing 
voices  chattering  in  various  languages.  Geoff's  gay 
laugh — Eve's.  Luncheons  at  little  cafes  not  far  from  the 
Grand'  Place.  A  wedding  in  the  tapestried-hung  rooms 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Eve  had  wished  to  pass  up  the  public  buildings,  but 
Geoffrey  was  adamant. 

"We'll  give  the  Palais  de  Justice  the  go-by,"  he  said. 
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"Justice  housed  in  a  palace  has  never  appealed  to  me. 
It's  usually  so  uppety  when  it  has  to  change  its  quarters 
and  move  into  human  hearts.  But  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
the  Beaux  Arts — now.  In  the  one  we'll  jump  back  into 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  other  we'll  find  throngs  of 
buxom  madonnas  floating  on  clouds,  and  an  incredible 
number  of  platters  of  meat." 

Every  day  or  so,  Geoffrey  received  a  telegram  from 
Alec  reporting  progress. 

"Don't  let  the  kitten  starve,"  Alec  remarked  one  day. 
Then :  "Do  you  know  anything  about  Daisy?" 

"Daisy!"  Geoffrey  exclaimed.  "Now  why  hasn't  he 
heard  from  Daisy?" 

He  and  Eve  were  having  tea  and  cigarettes  in  the  gar- 
den. They  were  sitting  under  a  marquee,  with  a  little 
table  between  them,  and  Geoffrey  puzzled  over  Alec  and 
Daisy  while  Eve  opened  a  packet  of  letters  which  Fran- 
cois had  brought  her.  They  had  been  forwarded  from 
Paris  in  the  fine  French  script  of  Madame  Fombaron. 

"Cherie,"  wrote  that  lady,  "monsieur  has  been  tout  a 
fait  terrible." 

Madame  took  four  pages  to  tell  Eve  just  how  terrible 
monsieur  had  been  and  still  was.  After  wading  through 
a  mass  of  words,  Eve  gathered  that  Madame  was  decid- 
edly alarmed.  She  advised  Eve  with  much  underlining 
of  words  to  cease  being  a  foolish  child,  and  to  allow  her, 
Madame,  to  inform  monsieur  as  to  the  foolish  child's 
whereabouts. 

"He  thinks  you  have  gone  to  Italy,  and  as  he  has  to 
see  a  man  in  Florence,  he  has  gone  down  there.  Mais," 
wrote  Madame  and  put  three  very  black  lines  under  it, 
"when  he  returns  without  finding  you,  I  tremble  to 
think  what  will  happen."  Madame  enclosed  a  letter  from 
monsieur,  which  he  had  commanded  her  to  forward. 
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Eve  was  such  a  long  time  opening  Rand's  letter — why 
not  just  tear  it  up? — that  Geoffrey  asked  her  if  she  were 
troubled  about  anything. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Eve,  "just  poor  old  Madame  scolding 
me.  You'll  excuse  me,  won't  you,  Geoffrey,  while  I 
finish?" 

"Be  quick  about  it,  my  dear.  I'm  frightfully  jealous 
of  your  letters." 

Eve  was  quick  about  Rand's.  He  began  by  saying  that 
he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  La  Comedie  Hu~ 
maine  had  escaped  her.  That  of  genuine  sympathy  and 
understanding  she  had  not  a  trace.  Her  behavior  had 
been  so  jejune  (the  word  was  rather  meaningless,  but 
Rand  liked  its  looks  ) ,  so  banal,  so  callow,  so  melodramatic, 
that  he  was  not  only  filled  with  ire,  but  with  the  desire  to 
teach  her  a  lesson  good  and  plenty.  "And  I'll  not  rest 
till  I  do  it.  .  .  ." 

"Poor  letter,"  laughed  Geoffrey,  "how  determinedly 
you  tear  it  up !" 

"I  always  tear  my  letters — •  Oh,  Geoff,  here's  one 
from  Daisy." 

And  Eve  repented  her  impulsiveness,  for  she  saw  at 
once  that,  in  spite  of  Geoffrey's  eager  interest  to  hear 
every  word,  she  couldn't  read  him  Daisy's  letter. 

"Well,  what  does  she  say?  Why  doesn't  Alec  know 
where  she  is?  Didn't  she  get  my  telegram  telling  her 
about  him?" 

"Geoff !  I'm  sorry,  but  I  think  Daisy  meant  this  letter 
just  for  me.  Wait  a  moment,  please,  till  I  read  it." 

"Why,  certainly,  Eve."  Geoffrey  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  began  that  business  of  waiting,  which,  although 
he  was  a  very  impatient  person,  he  had  learned  so  well 
how  to  do. 

"Darling  Eve,"  Daisy  wrote  from  a  little  place  in 
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Wales  that  Eve  had  never  heard  of,  "All  is  over  between 
me  and  Alec.  I've  broken  with  him  and  have  just  about 
broken  my  heart  thereby.  I  came  here  to  try  to  forget. 
But  I  can't  forget.  We  had  a  heavenly  two  weeks.  Then 
when  Alec,  at  the  end  of  it,  still  persisted  in  refusing  to 
talk  things  over  honestly  with  Geoffrey,  I  told  him  good- 
by.  And  he  got  mad  and  went  away.  He  wrote  me  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  I  sent  him  a  letter — he  must 
have  got  it  just  as  he  and  Geoff  left  Paris — which  made 
my  position  clear  to  him.  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  In 
fact,  I  told  them  at  home  not  to  forward  my  mail.  In  a 
few  weeks,  of  course,  I'll  have  to  go  home.  Then,  Eve 
darling,  please,  please  come  to  me.  You're  such  a  com- 
fort to  talk  things  over  with — "  And  Daisy  went  on  to 
talk  things  over  in  her  letter  to  Eve. 

"Do  you  mind — well,  telling  me  just  a  little,  Eve?" 
Geoffrey  found  it  impossible  to  wait  any  longer.  "I'm 
worried  over  Daisy  and  Alec.  They  are  dead  in  love,  you 
know — always  have  been.  And  yet  they  act  so  strangely 
— holding  each  other  off — I  can't  understand — " 

"Daisy's  rather  under  the  weather  and  has  gone  away 
for  a  rest.  She  hasn't  had  her  mail  and  doesn't  know 
about  Alec's  accident." 

"Well,  that's  tough  for  the  poor  old  chap!  I  must 
write  him  to-night  and  tell  him."  Geoffrey  was  thought- 
ful for  a  moment.  "How  does  this  absence  of  Daisy's 
affect  your  plans,  Eve?  You've  no  particular  place  to 
go  to,  now,  have  you  ?  How  would  you  like  to  stay  on — 
here?  We  might  have  some  motor  trips — Bruges — 
Louvain — " 

"I'd  love  it!" 

Geoffrey  could  hear  Eve  bouncing  in  her  chair  like  a 
pleased  child. 
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"And  you  don't  mind  staying  here  rather  unconven- 
tionally ?" 

"I  love  it!  Besides — what  a  careful  chaperon  is 
Frangois !" 

"And  you're  not  annoyed — inconvenienced  by  my — " 
"Annoyed!   Oh,  Geoffrey,  I've  never  been  so  happy." 
"Happy,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"Let's  just  go  on — like  this — " 
"Go  on—" 

Temptation,  indeed,  had  Geoffrey  by  the  throat.  Ah! 
Just  a  little  longer  in  the  light,  then  out  into  the  fog  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


1 

ONE  day  Geoffrey  said :  "Eve,  how  would  you  like  to 
see  the  most  beautiful  etching  in  all  the  world?" 
"I  would  like  it." 

"It  has  the  loveliest  blurred  outlines.  A  rich  bronzy 
patine.   And  shadows — soft  and  full  of  romance — " 

"Romance?  Oh,  lovely!   Show  it  me." 

" — and  there  is  water  which  reflects  it  all,  and  a  swan 
or  two — " 

"Especially  do  I  like  swans." 

"Yes,"  said  Geoffrey,  "they  are  too  engaging  when  they 
dive  for  food  and  tip  up  their  peaked  behinds.  Well, 
there  are  swans  in  this  etching.  And  bridges — you  know, 
the  kind  with  stone  balustrades  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  beasts,  and  they  usually  span  a  canal  where  long 
green  grasses  float  like  drifting  hair  in  the  limpid  water, 
and  they  lead  to  a  little  meadow  on  the  shores  of  a  Lac 
d' Amour." 

"I  simply  must  see  the  Lac  d'Amour,"  Eve  said. 
"Very  well,"  laughed  Geoffrey,  "run  and  get  your 
hat." 

When  they  arrived  in  the  Grande  Place  at  Bruges,  and 
were  stepping  out  of  the  car  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Belfry,  Geoffrey  said:  "Well,  Eve,  how  about  it?  Isn't 
it  quite  the  most  enchanting  you've  ever  seen  ?" 

Eve  didn't  say  a  word.    She  just  stood,  drinking  it  all 

in;  and  Geoffrey  blessed  her  mentally  for  her  silence. 
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He  sometimes  loved  Eve's  silences  best,  the  poverty  of 
her  adjectives  and  exclamations  when  she  was  moved. 
It  was  at  those  times  that  she  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to 
him,  and  they  entered  in  spirit  a  private  world  all  their 
own.  .  .  .  Eve's  silences,  yes.  .  .  .  But,  oh,  her  talk  and 
laughter.  .  .  . 

"Want  to  climb  the  Belfry,  Eve?" 

Eve  said  no,  she'd  better  keep  her  feet  right  on  the 
ground.  Besides  she  was  pining  to  see  those  shadows  he 
spoke  of,  the  bridges  and  the  swans — 

"And  don't  forget  the  Lac  d' Amour,"  Geoffrey  smiled. 
"Frangois,  I'm  sure  you  know  where  to  find  them?" 

"Certainly,  monsieur." 

After  an  hour  or  two,  Eve  said :  "Yes,  Geoffrey,  it's  the 
very  loveliest  one  in  the  world — the  way  the  old  houses 
melt  into  the  shadows,  the  little  streets,  the  canals  reflect- 
ing it  all—" 

They  were  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of  a  bridge, 
waiting  for  Francois,  who  had  gone  to  bargain  for  a 
launch.  A  tree  billowed  over  the  bridge;  beyond,  a  row 
of  old  houses  reared  their  steep  roofs  above  the  waters  of 
the  canal;  and  below  them,  a  black  swan  paddled  about 
with  an  eye  cocked  for  crumbs. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Geoffrey,  filling  his  pipe,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  hopeful  splashes  of  the  swan  as  some  bits  of 
tobacco  fluttered  down.  "We  should  have  brought  a 
bun." 

The  wind  was  blowing  Eve's  skirt  against  his  knee. 
Geoffrey  moved  a  trifle.  He  clasped  his  hands  tightly 
upon  the  balustrade  and  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe.  ...  A 
long  silence.  ...  So  near.  .  .  .  Her  hands  clasped,  too, 
upon  the  balustrade — near.  .  .  .  The  wind  whipped  her 
scarf  across  his  mouth,  and  for  an  instant  Eve's  fingers 
brushed  his  lips.  .  .  . 
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Geoffrey  began  to  speak  very  quickly :  "I  well  remem- 
ber a  bitter  spring  night  in  the  year  1467,"  he  said,  in  a 
deep  tone  of  voice  appropriate  for  important  reminis- 
cences, "when  Charles  the  Bold,  having  got  his  daughter 
betrothed  to  the  Emperor,  said  to  me :  'My  good  fellow, 
we've  done  the  trick/  We  were  eating  a  large  Flemish 
dinner — the  kind  you  see  so  well  depicted  in  the  Flemish 
school  of  painters,  and  Charles  had  not  only  stowed  away 
fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  but  innumerable  tankards  of  Flemish 
wine  which  had  put  him  in  an  excellent  good  humor — 99 

Eve  giggled.  She  adored  Geoffrey's  amazing  reminis- 
cences. He'd  been  at  it  now,  for  several  days,  unexpect- 
edly breaking  forth  as  places  and  incidents  recalled,  so  he 
told  her,  events  in  his  past.  Eve  had  never  heard  before 
so  much  about  the  history  of  Flanders. 

"Gracious,  Geoffrey!"  Eve  would  laugh.  "What  an 
interesting  life  you've  had!" 

"Yes,  haven't  I?" 

"To  think  you  were  standing  right  there,  leaning  on 
your  broadsword,  when  Count  Theodoric  received  the 
Holy  Blood  from  Baldwin  III." 

"Yes,"  Geoffrey  would  grin  but  of  one  side  of  his 
mouth  with  an  engaging  boyishness. 

"Really !  You  are  simply  too  fascinating." 

"Aren't  I!" 

And  Geoffrey,  reveling  in  Eve's  amusement,  would  be 
inspired  to  go  on.  .  .  . 

Again  Eve's  scarf  blew  across  his  face. 

"Oh,  bother !  I'll  take  it  off.  Well,  what  did  you  and 
Charles  the  Bold  do  after  dining  in  the  Flemish  man- 
ner, Geoffrey?" 

"Yes,  better  take  it  off,"  he  said.  "Well,  Charles 
called  a  linkboy — " 
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"Linkboy?  Watch  out,  Geoff,  don't  get  your  mem- 
ories mixed.    Linkboys  smack  of  Bath — " 

"A  kind  person  overlooks  an  old  man's  lapses,"  Geof- 
frey remarked.  "At  any  rate,  there  always  were  and 
always  will  be  linkboys — " 

"Oh,  zut!  Here  comes  Frangois  in  an  open  launch, 
and  I  do  want  to  hear  more  about  that  evening." 

"Take  heart,"  Geoffrey  laughed,  as  Frangois  joined 
them  and  they  went  down  the  quai  to  the  boat,  "my  mem- 
ory is  a  fertile  one." 

II 

Slap — slap,  sang  the  water  against  the  keel ;  and  they 
slipped  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  and  under  the 
cool  arches  of  the  bridges. 

Geoffrey  waited,  wondering  just  how  long  it  would  be 
before  Eve  began  an  acquaintance  with  their  boatman 
of  Bruges.  It  wasn't  long.  Bless  her !  How  did  she  do 
it  ?  When  she  appeared,  the  personnel  of  the  Hotel  Royal 
ceased  to  be  automatons  and  became  human  creatures. 
These  people  adored  her;  Geoffrey  could  hear  it  in  their 
voices.  The  lift  man  positively  ran  to  meet  them;  and  as 
for  the  old  woman  in  the  Grand'  Place  from  whom  Geof- 
frey bought  his  daily  sheaf  of  flowers,  she  kept  the  saints 
busy  with  blessings  as  long  as  Eve  was  in  sight. 

And  now  the  boatman.  It  amused  Geoffrey  to  hear  the 
ice  begin  to  thaw,  break,  and  the  flood  of  confidences 
pour  forth.  Yes,  the  boat  was  named  for  the  man's 
wife,  Mathilde.  They  had  two  children,  such  fat  ras- 
cals, chasing  geese  across  the  square.  And  Eve's  little 
murmurs  of  interest,  questions  that  drew  the  man  out. 

And  while  the  boat  parted  the  water  with  a  soft  wet 
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sound,  and  the  sunlight  and  the  shadows  drifted  over  his 
face,  the  voices  of  Eve  and  the  boatman  and  Frangois 
grew  vague  and  indistinct.  For  Geoffrey  had  gone  away 
home  to  England  and  had  taken  Eve  with  him.  .  .  .  Eve, 
walking  down  English  lanes  between  the  hedgerows.  .  .  . 
Eve,  stopping  at  thatched  cottages,  he  could  see  her  there 
among  the  hollyhocks.  .  .  .  Eve,  talking  to  the  children 
on  the  common,  gathering  up,  interested  in  all  the  parish 
news.  Old  Mrs.  Tibbs,  for  instance,  that  "true-born  Eng- 
lish Briton,"  as  she  called  herself,  Eve  would  find  her 
rheumatism  an  enthralling  topic,  no  doubt.  She'd  like 
pottering  about  with  the  Vicar — and  how  the  old  boy 
would  like  her!  ...  What  was  that  she'd  said  about 
garden  walls  shutting  home  in?  Thank  God!  His 
house  had  a  wall.  Strange  how  important  walls  had  be- 
come, and  he'd  never  noticed  them  much.  .  .  .  He'd  show 
her  the  daffodils  marching  in  cohorts  under  the  yews. 
.  .  .  And  she  could  direct  Fowler  about  the  herbaceous 
borders.  She'd  probably  know  what  was  good  for  moths, 
and  how  to  arrange  his  grandmother's  Spode  on  the  old 
oak  dresser,  and  what  sort  of  chintz  to  cover  the  chairs 
with,  and  just  what  book  to  take  down  to  read  aloud,  while 
the  fire  was  crackling  on  the  wide  hearth,  and  the  friendly 
rain  pattered  against  the  windows  .  .  .  home  .  .  .  shut 
in.  .  .  .  Fool.  .  .  .  Fool.  .  .  . 
"Ah!" 

"Yes,  Geoffrey?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  Jehane — daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bold." 

"Oh,  stop  the  boat,  Victor.  (Eh !  She'd  got  his  name, 
then.)    And  let's  hear  about  her." 

Victor  eased  the  boat  under  a  green  tunnel  which  the 
branch  of  a  tree  made  as  it  trailed  down  into  the  canal. 
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"Was  she  beautiful?" 

"Very  like  you,  Eve." 

"Beautiful?"    Eve's  voice  was  frightened. 

"Kind,"  said  Geoffrey,  "with  a  crystal  clear  sincerity, 
and  a  rare  quality  the  Italians  call  simpatica —  But  as 
for  beauty — " 

"Yes?"   Eve  held  her  breath. 

Geoffrey  paused.  He  had  heard  the  fright  in  Eve's 
voice,  and  his  memory  vaguely  recalled  to  him  that  the 
starved  kitten  had  been  rather  a  plain  little  thing,  all 
eyes. 

"As  for  beauty,"  said  Geoffrey,  "it's  not  a  particu- 
larly endearing  quality,  do  you  think?  In  fact,  I  was 
always  a  bit  afraid  of  it.  As  a  boy,  very  pretty  girls 
used  to  leave  me  tongue-tied — " 

Eve  was  so  still  that  Geoffrey  renewed  his  efforts.  He 
remembered  how  Alec's  papa  had  teased  Eve  about  her 
hair. 

"For  every-day  use,  one  likes  best  the  comfortable  kind. 
Beauty  is  so  often  vapid,  isn't  it?  And  if  it  isn't  vapid, 
it  obscures  any  real  worth  that  may  be  within — " 

"That's  so  true,  Geoffrey.  But — but  if  the  world  had 
thought  Jehane  very  beautiful  would  you  have  liked  her 
just  the  same?" 

Geoffrey  said  quickly,  "We're  not  discussing  romance." 

"The  trouble  is,  Geoff  dear,  we're  sitting  in  a  shadow 
full  of  Romance,  that  you  spoke  of — " 

"Start  the  boat  Victor,"  Geoffrey  said. 

"Geoff!"  Eve  whispered,  "Victor  thinks  we're  both 
quite  mad." 

"Well,  I  am." 

"Oh,  aren't  we  having  fun!" 
Geoffrey  thought  they  were. 
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III 

Twice  Geoffrey  had  been  to  see  Alec.  The  first  time 
he  went  was  on  the  day  that  Eve  lunched  with  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Legation.  Her  affairs  had  been  ad- 
justed, and  she  couldn't  very  well  refuse  the  young  man's 
hospitality.  But  Geoffrey,  who  was  also  included,  asked 
to  be  excused.  He  said  he'd  been  planning  to  motor  over 
to  see  his  friend,  Mr.  Hastings. 

"Why,  Geoffrey !  I'd  like  to  go,  too  I"  Eve  exclaimed, 
rather  crestfallen. 

"Would  you?  Well,  we'll  plan  for  it." 

The  secretary  found  Miss  Dareth  as  lovely  as  an  old 
Italian  painting,  but  conversationally  disappointing.  Evi- 
dently, she  had  a  will-o'-the-wisp  mind.  It  was  always 
running  away,  and  upon  being  forcibly  dragged  back,  it 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  concentrating  on  him. 
"Alas!"  he  thought,  "beautiful,  oh,  very!  But  quite 
dumb." 

As  for  Alec.  After  Geoff's  visit,  during  which  a 
monosyllabic  conversation  had  taken  place,  he  stared 
gloomily  at  the  whitewashed  wall  of  the  nursing  home 
and  indulged  in  some  cynical  thoughts  about  women. 

"Poor  old  Geoff!  He's  got  it  bad.  Damn!"  said 
Alec. 

The  second  time  Geoff  went,  he  took  Eve.  They  found 
Alec  up  and  dressed,  his  leg,  just  out  of  a  plaster  cast, 
propped  on  a  chair. 

"Now,  Eve,"  he  said,  "hush  up.  Don't  go  wearin' 
sackcloth  and  ashes  for  me.   What  you  two  been  doing?" 

Feeling  terribly  down  himself — not  a  word  had  he  re- 
ceived from  Daisy — he  let  them  enjoy  themselves.  And, 
Great  Scott!  You'd  have  thought  that  nothing  quite  so 
Wonderful  as  their  meeting  had  ever  happened  before. 
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He  didn't  think  it  particularly  wonderful.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  and  Daisy  had  had  experiences  that  could 
beat  theirs  all  hollow.  .  .  . 

"By  Jove,  Alec!  To  have  her  drop  out  of  the  night, 
saying,  'I'm  Eve — '  " 

"And  when  I  was  dying  of  fright,  to  hear  a  voice  want- 
ing to  help  me,  and  to  have  it  belong  to  Geoffrey — " 

"How's  Daisy?"  Alec  interrupted  them.  There  was  a 
limit  to  what  a  chap  could  stand. 

Eve  and  Geoffrey  laid  away  their  remarkable  ex- 
periences as  though  they  were  laying  away  carefully 
pressed  flowers,  and  tried  to  be  casual,  yet  comforting, 
about  Daisy. 

Eve  had  had  another  letter  from  her.  Daisy  was  home. 
"She  hasn't  known  a  thing  about  you,  Alec." 

"Humph !"  said  Alec.  A  fine  time  he'd  had  out  of  this. 
Sticking  by  his  friend;  getting  turned  down,  therefore, 
by  the  girl  he  loved;  getting  crocked  with  his  leg,  and 
being  forgotten  by  everybody.  With  Geoff  mooning 
around  in  Brussels,  glad,  yes,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  stay 
there.  ... 

"She  might  write  a  fellow,"  Alec  glowered. 

"Oh,  she  will,"  Eve  assured  him  with  faint  hope.  She 
had  an  awkward  time  of  it,  trimming  out  bits  of  Daisy's 
letter  that  were  not  for  Alec's  ears. 

"It's  all  I  can  do  not  to  fly  to  him,"  Daisy  had  written, 
zig-zagging  up  and  down  over  some  suspicious  looking 
blobs,  "but  my  pride  won't  let  me." 

Pride !  Eve  thought.  How  could  Daisy  let  such  a  silly 
thing  as  pride  stand  in  the  way  of  her  going  to  Alec? 

"Well,"  said  Alec,  "in  another  week,  I'll  hobble  over 
and  join  you  two." 

"Jolly  good!"  said  Geoffrey. 

"How  perfectly  lovely!"  said  Eve. 
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And  Alec  felt  more  than  ever  sorry  for  himself,  so 
unenthusiastic  sounded  their  voices. 

"Daisy  is  urging  me  to  come  to  her,"  Eve  finally  broke 
an  uncomfortable  silence,  "and  as  my  affairs  are  all  ar- 
ranged now,  I  think  I'll  go  for  a  little  visit  before  return- 
ing to  California." 

"Why,  Eve!  You're — you're  not  going  back  to  Cali- 
fornia?" Geoffrey  moved  with  such  a  start  he  was  in 
danger  of  bumping  Alec's  leg. 

"Watch  out !"  Alec  growled  testily. 

"Sorry,  old  chap!"  And  Geoffrey's  face  suddenly 
looked  so  tired  Alec  was  filled  with  remorse. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said  easily,  "we  can  make  up  a  party, 
and  all  go  on  over  to  England  together." 

And  when  Geoffrey  bade  him  good-by,  Alec  gave 
him  a  tremendous  whack.  A  pretty  world  this  would  be, 
if  men  didn't  stand  by  each  other.  Women  were  con- 
tinually springing  such  damn'  surprises.  Poor  old  Geoff ! 
He'd  let  himself  in  for  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  misery.  .  .  . 

IV 

"You  liked  my  etching,  Eve,"  Geoffrey  said  in  a  day 
or  so,  "how  would  you  like  to  see  a  real  Flemish  genre  f* 

"One  of  those  lovely  mellow  things,  where  old  women 
in  white  caps  stand  in  the  golden  light  of  windows,  and 
lay  out  blue  bowls  of  milk  and  big  brown  loaves  on  very 
clean  bare  tables?" 

"Exactly." 

"And  will  there  be  some  gleams  of  polished  brass,  and 
a  huge  feather  bed  with  a  white  spread,  and  an  old 
carved  dresser?" 

"Without  doubt." 
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"And  a  hint  of  garden  out  the  window,  and  a  gray 
kitten  teasing  a  ball  of  yarn  ?" 

"All  that  and  more — the  kind  that's  starred." 
"I  will  get  my  hat." 

And  indeed  it  was  all  there — a  little  stone  house  in  a 
bright  patch  of  garden,  surrounded  by  level  fields.  An  old 
woman,  wearing  voluminous  skirts,  a  basque  and  a  white 
kerchief,  opened  the  door  for  them,  and  with  a  little  cry 
of  delight,  Eve  stepped  into  the  room. 

"Yes,  it's  starred,"  she  said. 

Geoffrey  waited  while  Eve  got  acquainted  with  the  old 
woman;  neither  one  of  them  could  understand  the  other's 
language,  but  that  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference. 
And  then  he  and  Eve  sat  in  the  warm  sunlight  and  ate 
bread  and  milk  out  of  blue  bowls,  and  little  pats  of  cheese 
and  a  salad.  The  breeze  fluttered  the  very  white  curtains, 
perfume  from  the  flowers  drifted  in,  a  kitten  chased  a 
feather. 

"Geoff!  It's  pretending  it's  a  lion.  O-o-oh,  how 
fierce !  I  declare,  your  etching  was  lovely,  but  somewhat 
impressionistic.    This  is  so  real" 

Geoffrey  abruptly  pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood  up. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Come,  dear,  let's  walk  across  the  fields." 

Tears  misted  Eve's  eyes.  Never  once  in  all  the  time 
that  they  had  been  together,  save  that  first  night  at  the 
station,  had  Eve  attempted  to  help  Geoffrey,  or  had  he 
allowed  her,  given  her  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  had 
arranged  it,  very  punctiliously,  so  that  Francois  was 
always  with  them.  Never  once  had  they  been  alone. 
And  now  he  was  asking  it  of  her. 

Hand  in  hand  they  walked  alone  together  across  the 
Flemish  fields.  The  fields  rolled  away  in  a  haze  of  green, 
picked  out  here  and  there  with  the  scarlet  of  poppies,  to 
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meet  the  illimitable  dome  of  a  sky  washed  a  thin  blue  by 
the  sunlight.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  or  sound — just  they 
two,  and  a  lark  singing.  .  .  . 

"A  tiny  speck  away  up  there — hear  it,  Geoffrey?" 

"I  hear  it." 

They  stopped  and  listened.  Down  fell  the  song  out  of 
heaven. 

"Such  an  ecstasy  of  sound,"  Geoffrey  whispered;  "as  if 
the  lark  couldn't — hold  it  in  any  longer — " 

"Here's  a  rick  of  fresh  cut  hay,  Geoff  dear.  Let's  sit 
down  by  it — in  the  sunlight." 

As  they  sat  down,  Geoffrey  took  Eve's  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

Silence  trembled  over  them  like  a  sword  hung  on  a 
thread.  .  .  . 

"It's  so  still,  one  can  hear  the  wings  of  butterflies." 
Geoffrey's  hands  were  dropped  at  his  side,  clenched  in  the 
stubble. 

"And  the  chorus  of  all  the  little  insects — " 
"The  great  silent,  yet  murmurous,  song  of  the  earth — " 
"And  we're  a  part  of  it,  Geoffrey." 
"Sky,  earth,  sunlight,  silence — better  hunt  for  your 
soul  here,  little  Undine." 
"I'm  hunting." 

"And  should  you  come  upon  Reality  in  your  search— < 
point  it  out  to  me." 
"I'm  pointing." 
"Eve!" 

"Yes— Geoffrey?" 

She  leaned  toward  him,  her  lips  parted;  and  Geoffrey, 
could  he  have  seen,  would  have  found  Eve's  soul  for  her 
in  her  eyes. 

But  instead,  Geoffrey's  head  was  indomitably  lifted  to 
the  sky.  .  .  . 
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After  a  long  pause,  he  said,  huskily:  "This  is  a  good 
time  and  place — don't  you  think,  dear  ? — for  your  volume 
two." 

Eve  could  have  sobbed;  but  she  didn't.  She  also  lifted 
her  face  to  the  sky,  and  presently  she  told  him  all  about 
the  MacFarland  boy.  As  she  spoke,  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat  so  fast,  and  she  began  to  take  comfort  in  Geoffrey's 
grave  attention. 

"And  he  didn't  come  back?  Eve!   My  dear  child!" 

There  was  no  huskiness  in  Geoffrey's  voice  now.  And 
she'd  been  carrying  that  burden  around,  all  by  herself! 
His  face  was  alight  with  compassion.  High  time  she  let 
him  help  her  with  it.  Geoffrey's  words  poured  forth,  a 
torrent  of  them.  They  swept  away  all  Eve's  fears  and 
doubts  and  self -accusations. 

"No,  Eve,  you  must  not  blame  yourself.  If  that  un- 
fortunate boy  mistook  your  honest  friendship— if  he  mis- 
took your  faint  for  something  worse,  that  is  his  tragedy, 
not  yours.  He  was  simply  fulfilling  his  right  to  his  own 
experience — " 

"Geoffrey,  some  one  else  has  mistaken  my  honesty. 
Would  you  mind  if  I  told  you  about  that,  too?" 

"Tell  me." 

With  what  comforting  directness  Geoffrey  tackled 
things !  Eve  told  him  about  Rand. 
"Big  brother !"  said  Geoffrey. 

Yes — that  sort  of  thing  for  years,  and  now  he  accused 
her  of  leading  him  on,  of  wasting  valuable  time  in  his 
life. 

"Eve,"  said  Geoffrey,  "it's  very  easy  to  blame  the  other 
chap  for  our  own  mistakes.  And  there  is  nothing  so 
subtle  as  vanity — so  subtle  or  so  ruthless.  You  did  well 
to  get  out  of  Paris.  A  man  like  that  is  capable  of  almost 
anything — "   He  paused  a  moment,  turning  toward  her 
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with  the  tense  listening  look  upon  his  face,  which  sharp- 
ened its  lines  so  starkly.  "You  say  he,  too,  was  kind  in 
his  way —  Sure,  are  you,  Eve,  that  you  don't  care  for 
him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Eve  so  emphatically  that  the  sharp  lines  in 
Geoffrey's  face  dissolved  in  smiles. 

"Well,  you  are  fierce  about  it !"  he  laughed. 

"And  you  don't  think  I  did  wrong  to  keep  him  for  my 
friend?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  as  long  as  you  made  it  clear  from  the 
beginning  just  how  you  felt  toward  him." 

"He's  frightfully  angry  with  me." 

"He'll  cool  down  and  be  ashamed  of  himself,"  and 
Geoffrey  went  on  to  discuss  at  length  the  contents  of 
Eve's  second  volume. 

At  last  she  felt  absolved. 

v 

The  afternoon  slipped  along  toward  night.  Shadows 
began  to  play  about  the  hayrick.  The  little  field  mice 
came  scurrying  home  to  supper. 

Suddenly  Geoffrey  sprang  up,  declaiming  to  all  the 
empty  world  that  was  theirs  for  the  moment : 

"  'Blessed  be  the  day,  the  month,  the  year, 
The  season,  the  time, 

The  beautiful  country,  the  place — where  first 
I  met  my  lady — '  " 

"A  thousand  thanks,  Messer  Petrarca,"  laughed  Eve. 

"I  really  like  best  the  one  my  friend,  Mr.  Dante,  dashed 
off,"  smiled  Geoffrey,  hunting  around  for  Eve's  hand,  "it 
suits  you  so  admirably — 
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te  'Tanto  gentile  e  tanto  onesta  pare 
La  donna  mia — * 

"Tanto  onesta — ah,  Eve,  that  darling  honesty  of  yours ! 
One  doesn't  have  to  beat  about  the  bush  with  you." 

Eve  thought  that  Geoffrey  did  considerable  beating 
about.    She  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  find  her  hand. 

"Eve,  please!  And  that  part — 'It  seemeth  that  from 
her  lips  a  spirit  moveth,  gentle  and  filled  with  love,  that 
goeth  saying  to  the  soul :  sigh !'  " 

Eve  sighed,  indeed. 

Said  Geoffrey  quite  matter-of-f actly :  "Come,  my  dear, 
the  dew's  beginning  to  fall." 

VI 

As  their  car  sped  toward  the  city,  Eve  leaned  forward : 
"Excuse  me,  Geoff,  I've  just  got  to  whisper  to  Frangois." 

"Rotten  taste !"  grumbled  Geoffrey.  He  listened  to  the 
vague  whispers  and  counted  the  number  of  times  Eve 
laughed. 

"And  it  must  be  the  most  perfect  sort  of  one, 
Frangois." 

"Assuredly,  mademoiselle." 

More  whispers.  "I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  brook 
in  it." 

Frangois  said  there  would  be. 

"And  please  speak  to  the  weather-man — plenty  of  sun- 
light and  no  rain.  ...  I  see  a  horrid  little  cloud  off 
there." 

This  was  one  of  the  times  that  Frangois  laughed.  The 
weather-man  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his — sunlight 
could  be  arranged  for. 

"Eve!   What  are  you  up  to?" 
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"Well,"  said  Eve,  "you  see,  it's  this  way.  You've  given 
me  so  much —  I  declare,  Geoff,  I  can't  tell  which  I  like 
best,  the  etching  or  the  genre! —  Now  I  want  to  give  you 
something.   Will  you  let  me?" 

"Let  you!" 

"It's  awfully  hard  to  find  anything  to  give  a  man.  So 
I've  decided,  Geoff  dear,  to  give  you  a  memory." 
"Ah!" 

"Yes,  a  very  special  memory  to  take  out  on  very  special 
occasions  and  enjoy." 

Geoffrey  was  silent.  It  had  grown  dark  in  the  car, 
and  Eve  couldn't  see  his  face.  She  hoped  he  would  hunt 
for  her  hand,  and  she  laid  it  where  he  could  easily  find 
it,  on  his  knee.   But  Geoffrey  didn't  try  to  find  her  hand. 

He  said,  so  low  she  could  scarcely  hear :  "A  memory. 
Nothing,  Eve,  could  please  me  more.  When  do  I  get  it?" 

"To-morrow,"  and  Eve  drew  her  hand  away. 

VII 

"Eve,"  said  Geoffrey,  when  they  met  in  the  morning, 
"I  can  hardly  wait.  Give  me  a  little  peep  at  it,  there's  a 
dear." 

"Well — it's  going  to  be  a  sort  of  Corot,  not  altogether 
Flemish,  you  see.  But  it  will  have  blue  sky  in  it,  the  kind 
with  great  clouds,  sailing.  Tall  trees — graceful  ones  with 
lacy  boughs.  A  little  brook  coming  down.  And  there 
will  be  dancing  on  the  greensward,  lunch  baskets — Fran- 
cois is  bringing  them  now — and  an  elusive  sort  of  poetry 
that  makes  you  think  the  world  is  quite  a  bit  of  all 
right—" 

"I've  got  my  hat,"  Geoffrey  laughed. 
Their  car  was  crawling  away  from  the  portico,  and 
Geoffrey  was  stooping  over  to  tuck  a  robe  about  Eve's 
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feet,  when  a  taxi  careened  down  upon  them.  Before  it 
could  stop,  a  man  had  jumped  out  of  it.  He  was  a  well- 
built  young  man  with  a  healthy  tanned  face,  and  the  air 
of  pushing  the  world  out  of  his  way. 

As  Geoffrey's  car  gained  momentum  and  went  gliding 
by,  Eve's  eyes  looked  straight  into  the  very  angry  eyes 
of  Rand  Williams. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


i 

GEOFFREY  seemed  in  a  gay  light-hearted  mood.  He 
was  immensely  interested  in  his  memory,  and  he  in- 
tended to  do  his  best  to  make  it  a  success.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  day — warm — brilliant — a  hint  of  summer  in 
the  air. 

"Eve,  you've  bewitched  the  weather-man.  Just  what 
sort  of  special  smile  did  you  give  him?" 

Eve,  holding  tight  to  a  loop  of  silk  at  the  side  of  the 
car,  tried  to  answer  and  tried  to  put  a  smile  in  it.  She 
failed  miserably,  but  Geoffrey  didn't  appear  to  notice. 

Sunlight !  Down  with  the  windows,  Frangois,  and  let 
the  sun  in.  Geoffrey  began  to  talk  gayly  about  the  sun- 
light. Had  Eve  ever  noticed  its  humors  ?  He'd  made  a 
study  of  them ;  the  times,  for  instance,  when  the  light  was 
aloof  and  cold — 

Yes,  Eve  had  noticed  that.  She  was  noticing  it  now, 
although  she  didn't  say  so,  her  eyes,  wide  and  unwinking, 
fixed  on  the  shimmer  the  sunlight  made  along  the  little 
woolen  hairs  of  Geoffrey's  buff  tweed  coat.  .  .  . 

The  times  when  it  caressed  one  elusively  with  faint 
bright  fingers.  Its  sullen  fits,  hot  and  turgid.  At  other 
times,  languorous,  washing  over  one's  face  in  slow  waves. 
Then  there  were  the  times  when  it  used  little  whips,  say- 
ing, Grow,  grow — produce — 

Geoffrey  thrust  a  hand  out  of  the  window.    And  to- 
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day — warm — sparkling — a  be-glad-and-rejoice  sort  of 
mood.  .  .  . 

"Well,  Mouse,  what's  become  of  you?" 

"Rand !"  whispered  Eve. 

"Eh?" 

With  a  frantic  mental  effort,  Eve  clutched  at  her  usual 
gayety. 

"What — what  mood  do  you  like  best,  Geoffrey?" 

"This  one,  of  course,  pouring  over  us  a  shower  of  light, 
and  singing,  'Behold,  all  is  well — I  will  give  you  some  of 
my  life/  " 

"So  you  are  a  poet?" 

"One  has  to  amuse  one's  self — I've  plenty  of  time 
for  it." 

"And  a  philosopher?" 

"Only  of  very  poor  sorts.  If  once  you  let  yourself  in 
for  a  definite  philosophy  and  acquire  a  reputation,  it's  apt 
to  become  a  beastly  bore  perpetually  living  up  to  it.  You 
can't  always  be  the  calm  philosopher !  I've  achieved  one 
or  two  peaks  of  serenity,  perhaps — through  oceans  of 
murky  rebellion.  On  the  whole,  the  oceans  have  been 
and  still  are  far  vaster  and  more  numerous  than  the 
peaks." 

Murky  rebellion.  Eve  was  drowning  in  it.  How  dared 
Rand  come  and  spoil  everything — 

"I  don't  believe,"  she  said  in  a  tight  little  voice,  "that 
I've  got  a  single  peak." 

"Nonsense!  Of  course  you  have.  Look  around  a 
little—" 

"No — I  don't  see  a  one." 

"You  will  to-day.  At  least  you  ought  to  in  this  sun- 
light." 

Eve  was  huddled  in  a  corner  of  the  car,  cowed  there 
by  the  terrible  fear  which  Rand's  angry  eyes  had  aroused. 
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.  .  .  One  moment  we  are  happy;  and  the  next — bang 
comes  a  horrid  slap.  She  remembered  how,  as  a  child, 
she  had  been  continually  hurt  and  bewildered  because  of 
the  frequency  of  the  slaps.  Everything  would  be  going 
smoothly,  delightfully,  yes,  enchantingly,  and  then  along 
came  Miss  Clum  with  a  new  theory  to  try  out.  Eve  used 
to  pucker  up  her  brows  and  ask  impotently :  "Why  doesn't 
it  last?" 

And  here  she  was,  still  asking  the  same  childish  ques- 
tion, still  puckering  her  brows  over  the  ephemeral,  far- 
between  happy  spots  in  life. 

She  looked  at  Geoffrey.  At  the  happiness  trembling 
on  his  lips,  sending  little  flickers  of  light  upward  toward 
his  bandaged  eyes.  .  .  .  What  if — if  Rand  should  hurt 
Geoffrey.  .  .  .  For  one  awful  moment,  Eve  seemed  to 
see  Rand's  quick  brown  hand  tear  away  the  happiness 
from  Geoffrey's  face.  .  .  . 

"No!  Nor 

"Why,  what—" 

"I  was  just  thinking,  Geoffrey,  that  we're  not  meant  to 
be  really  happy,  are  we  ?" 

"I  think  we're  meant  to  be — the  point  is  to  find  out  how 
to  be—" 

"But  I  know  how." 

"You  think  you  know  how,  perhaps,  but  are  you  sure  ? 
If  everybody  were  really  happy,  I  suppose  the  world 
would  cease  to  spin,"  Geoffrey  smiled.  "There  mightn't 
be  any  urge  or  zest  to  life.  There's  a  sort  of  sport  in 
fighting  for  happiness,  in  searching,  in  striving  for  it. 
The  trouble  is,  it  wears  so  many  masks." 

"What  masks  does  it  wear  for  you,  Geoffrey?" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  dare  not  tell  you.  .  .  .  The  one  called 
Work  has  heretofore  been  my  favorite.   What's  yours?" 

Eve  was  looking  over  her  shoulder  out  of  the  window 
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in  the  rear  of  the  car.  .  .  .  What  if  Rand  should  follow 
them  ?   How  angry  his  eyes  looked — how  harsh  his  lips ! 
"A  man  like  that  is  capable  of  anything,"  Geoffrey  had 
said.   She  knew  now  that  Rand  was  very  capable.  .  .  . 
"Eh,  Eve?  What's  yours?" 

"Mine?  .  .  .  Oh — happiness  doesn't  wear  masks  for 
me,  Geoffrey.   I  see  it's  face  quite  plainly." 
"Fortunate  girl !" 

"But  if  I  see  it  and  want  it  and  cannot  have  it — or,  if 
something  endangers  my  having  it,  then  I'm  not  very 
fortunate." 

"Oh,  well,"  Geoffrey  steadied  himself  as  the  car 
swerved  about  a  bend  in  the  road,  "there's  a  certain 
school  of  philosophy  which  says :  What  is,  is  best.'  They 
may  be  right.  At  any  rate,  Eve,  we'll  be  happy  to-day, 
no  matter  what  comes  after !" 

II 

What  comes  after.  .  .  . 

Geoffrey  talked  on  gayly.  Never  had  he  seemed  so 
blithe,  so  exhilarated.  If  it  were  a  shade  forced,  Eve, 
pondering  on  what  might  come  after,  failed  to  detect 
it.  .  .  .  Hum-m-m,  the  pines !  That  pungent,  clean,  vital 
scent  that  brought  a  hint  of  boundless  space.  "My 
mother  used  to  insist  that  the  pines  were  saying:  'I'm 
going  higher  and  higher,  are  you?'  Is  your  greensward 
in  the  piney  woods,  Eve?" 

Eve  started.  She  had  completely  forgotten  her  well- 
laid  plans  for  Geoffrey's  memory.  ...  If  Rand  should 
spoil  it !  Eve  was  caught  in  the  grip  of  such  a  terror  as 
she  had  never  known.   She  shivered  in  the  sunlight.  .  .  . 

"Eve,  are  you  cold?" 

"The  breeze  is  a  bit  fresh." 

"I'll  close  the  window." 
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III 

Yes,  Geoffrey  thought  the  place — a  little  glade  in  the 
forest — was  all  that  she  had  pictured  it  and  more.  Never 
was  there  such  springy  moss  beneath  the  feet;  such  a 
singing  little  brook;  such  softly  whispering  trees;  such 
busy  whir  of  bird  wings ;  such  a  perfect  blending  of  sun- 
light-mottled shade.  And  the  elusive  poetry — Geoffrey 
stood,  leaning  on  his  stick.  Yes,  she  was  also  right  about 
that. 

Rugs  were  spread  under  the  trees;  lunch  baskets 
opened.  A  discussion  started  over  the  work  of  some 
American  poets,  with  attempts  to  make  it  lively.  And  yet 
there  was  no  verve  in  it.  Geoffrey's  glibness  began  to  lag. 
Was  it  possible  that  he'd  been  pretending,  too?  Eve's 
gayety  limped  and  staggered.  Uncomfortable  pauses. 
Summoned  effort  to  fill  them  naturally.  Eve,  twisting 
her  hands.  Geoffrey,  turning  toward  her  his  strained 
waiting  look. 

"Hark!  What's  that?"  Geoffrey  seemed  positively 
relieved  to  find  something  to  talk  about. 

A  slender  thread  of  sound  came  to  them  through  the 
trees — a  gay,  fugitive  little  tune,  played  on  a  reed. 

Eve  forced  a  laugh. 

"It's  Pan,  Geoff,"  and  she  watched  a  country  boy 
stalking  off  along  the  road  not  far  away. 

"What  interesting  friends  you  have,  Eve!"  Geoffrey 
also  managed  some  laughter.  "Does  the  dancing  on  the 
greensward  now  begin?" 

"Oh,  yes,  such  lovely  nymphs !  Such  darling  gay  young 
fauns!" 

"Let's  listen." 

Was  he  glad  of  a  respite  from  talk  and  effort?  Ter- 
rible that  she  and  Geoffrey  had  encountered  a  wall  divid- 
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ing  them  in  spirit.    Eve  felt  that  Rand  had  put  it  there. 

Geoffrey  lay  stretched  on  a  rug,  smoking  his  pipe.  Eve 
sat  not  far  away.  They  listened  to  the  little  flute,  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance.  .  .  .  How  quiet  it 
was!  A  terrible  hush,  through  which  one's  thoughts 
swarmed  like  angry  bees. 

And  Geoffrey's  thoughts  seemed  to  be  keeping  him 
busy,  too.  The  light  had  gone  out  of  his  face,  leaving 
a  tired  look  as  if  his  carefree  effort  had  exhausted  him. 

Suddenly  he  broke  a  long  silence.  "Well  .  .  .  it's  been 
jolly,  hasn't  it?" 

"Jolly?" 

"Our  meeting  here  in  Brussels.  .  .  .  These  days  we've 
had — together — " 

"Yes — it's  been  happy — " 

"And  you'll  be  going  on  to  Daisy,  now  ?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"And  then— to  California?" 

Eve  couldn't  speak.  She  could  only  look  at  Geoffrey, 
lying  slim  and  long  like  a  crusader  on  a  shield.  His  face, 
grown  ruddy  from  their  days  spent  out-of-doors,  so  fine, 
so  clean-cut.   His  lips,  with  their  little  lines.  .  .  . 

And  Rand,  capable  of  anything  had  come  to  Brussels. 
He'd  be  waiting  for  them.  He  had  a  tongue  like  a  lash. 
Peace — contentment — hopes — the  present  trembling  on  a 
radiant  future,  and — "biff — Rand  arrives  to  destroy  it 
all.  ... 

What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do? 
Eve  seemed  to  hear  a  faint  echo  of  her  danse  macabre, 
and  the  drum  that  beat  the  rhythm  was  her  heart. 

rv 

"By  this  time,"  Geoffrey  said,  "I  should  be  used  to 
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having  things  end.  But  somehow" — he  laughed  wryly — 
"it  always  gives  me  a  nasty  wallop/' 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet  and  knocked  his  pipe  against 
the  tree.  Then  he  leaned  against  the  trunk,  turning 
toward  Eve  and  listening  tensely  for  any  little  sound  she 
might  make. 

Eve  also  stood  up.  She  came  close  to  Geoffrey  and 
looked  at  him  while  a  pulse  pounded  in  her  throat.  She 
had  grown  as  white  as  her  frock,  but  her  lips  were  set  in 
the  determined  little  way  that  was  characteristic  of  her 
in  the  great  moments  of  her  life. 

"You  see,  I  don't  want  to  lose  you,"  he  smiled  at  her. 
"California  seems  frightfully  far  away,  and  letters — ah, 
well,  letters — "  Geoffrey  made  a  futile  little  gesture  with 
his  hand.  "I  think  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any,  Eve,"  he 
went  on,  still  smiling,  "to  tell  you  that  you've  given  me 
some  days  such  as  I  never  hoped  or  expected  to  have. 
I've  been  so  happy  with  you  here  that  no  matter  what 
happens  to  me  now  I'll  have  this  memory  to  cling  to. 
You've  not  only — " 

"Geoffrey!"  Eve  put  her  icy  little  fists  into  the  pockets 
of  her  dress.  "Geoffrey,  I  love  you.  Won't  you  ask  me 
to  marry  you?" 

There  was  an  appalling  silence  in  which  the  twittering 
of  the  birds  overhead  sounded  like  the  shouts  of  an  ex- 
cited audience.  Geoffrey  stood  very  still.  The  color  was 
slowly  wiped  from  his  face  until  it  was  almost  ghastly 
beneath  the  dark  band  about  his  head. 

"Why,  Eve — dear,"  he  said  after  what  seemed  an  aeon 
of  time  to  the  waiting  girl. 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  come  to  care  for  me  in 
time,  Geoffrey?" 

Eve  kept  her  knees  from  crumpling  beneath  her  by  a 
sheer  act  of  will. 
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"Oh,  Eve!"  whispered  Geoffrey.  It  was  all  he  could 
say  just  then.  But  he  held  out  his  hand  with  the  palm  up 
as  if  he  were  giving  her  something. 

"Geoffrey,"  Eve's  words  came  tumbling,  "I  know  this 
is  outrageous.  Brazen  of  me.  But — but  I  think  we  need 
each  other,  you  and  I — " 

Geoffrey  braced  himself  against  the  tree.  There  was 
a  tremor  on  his  lips. 

"Eve,  I  can't  tell  you  how  touched — how — how — 
But — are  you  quite  sure  just  what  you  are  doing?" 

"Quite — quite  sure." 

Geoffrey  grew  a  shade  paler,  if  that  were  possible. 

"I  don't  think  you  are  sure,  Eve.  Because,  you  see,  I 
haven't  been  quite — honest  with  you.  I  didn't  mean  to 
deceive  you  deliberately.  But  somehow  you  took  me  so 
as  a  matter  of  course — I  just  let  you  go  on  thinking  that 
I  was  temporarily  done  for  because  of  this  thing  which  I 
promised  that  Austrian  saint  to  wear  for  several  weeks. 
.  .  .  Eve,  the  truth  is,"  Geoffrey  spoke  very  casually  and 
whipped  off  the  bandage,  "without  it,  I'm  not  much 
better. — Still,  you  see,  pretty  much  of  a  bat — ■" 

"I  know  it." 

"And  in  spite—" 

"Yes,  in  spite.  What  difference  does  it  make?"  Eve 
looked  at  the  strange  dark  flare  in  Geoffrey's  very  fine 
gray  eyes — eyes  that  were  now  caught  in  nets  of  pain. 

"Difference!"  Geoffrey  was  making  a  vast  effort  to 
focus  his  eyes  on  Eve.  "A  woman  would  naturally 
prefer  to  be  something  more  than  a  dim  shape  looming 
in  a  fog  to  the  man  who  loves  her — " 

"Is  that  all  I  am  to  you,  Geoffrey?" 

"Ah,  God,  no !  But  why  you  should  care  for  me — " 

"Because,"  said  Eve,  "I  like  the  things  that  come  out  of 
your  mind." 
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"My  darling !"  Geoffrey  gave  a  little  laugh  that  had  a 
choke  in  it. 

Still  studying  his  face,  Eve  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Geoff, 
a  painter  would  call  your  portrait,  Man  Who  Sees  Truth." 

Geoffrey  smiled.  "Well,  if  you  are  truth,  I  see  it!" 
and  he  stuffed  the  bandage  into  a  pocket.  He  didn't 
really  need  it  any  more,  and  without  it,  thanks  to  that 
old  Austrian,  he  sometimes — when  the  sun  was  just 
right — caught  the  silhouette  of  things  and  people,  clear, 
distinct.  .  .  .  Not  half  bad — no  end  of  help  in  getting 
about.  But  nevertheless —  He  paused  before  a  door 
difficult  to  open.  .  .  .  Now  she  mustn't  think  him  a  con- 
ceited ass.  He  wasn't  thinking  of  himself,  but  of  her. 
There  was  so  much  that  he  would  have  to  think  of,  for 
her.  He  believed  she  ought  to  know,  that  there  had  been 
several  women — born  mothers,  hero-worshipers — who 
thought  they — well,  that  they  liked  him  more  than  they 
really  did.  Nice  dear  girls  he  met  at  house-parties, 
dinners,  of  a  sentimental  type  to  whom  a  man  such  as 
he  seemed  to  appeal. 

"They  get  the  notion,"  he  explained  with  a  twisted 
smile,  "that  I'm  a  noble  sufferer,  an  unconquerable  soul, 
and  then,  with  a  whine  of  pity  in  their  voices,  they 
think — romantic  things  about  me.  Well,  I'm  no  hero- — 
just  a  man.  One  mother  is  enough  in  your  life,  don't 
you  think,  no  matter  how  kind  and  pitying  others  might 
be.   You  see,  Eve,  pity — " 

"Pity?"  Eve  laughed  very  coolly,  "I  could  teacH  you, 
Geoff.  I've  a  good  mind  to  settle  this  pity  business  once 
and  for  all." 

"Shall  I  dare  you?"  Geoffrey  asked  curiously. 

Eve  put  out  her  two  hands  and  with  the  full  weight 
of  her  body  gave  Geoffrey  a  violent  push  straight  ahead 
toward  the  little  brook  that  meandered,  tinkling  and 
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brown,  through  the  trees.  With  a  gasp  of  astonishment, 
Geoffrey  tottered,  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged  down  the 
gently  sloping  bank.  When  he  felt  the  water  trickling 
over  his  shoes,  he  jumped  wildly,  landed  on  the  farther 
side,  and  fell  at  last  sprawling  in  the  soft  mold. 

Eve  wrung  her  hands  and  laughed. 

"Well,  Fm  damned!"  Geoffrey  ejaculated  when  he 
could  find  the  breath  to  say  it.  He  rolled  over  on  his  back, 
stretching  out  his  body  and  propping  himself  up  on  the 
palms  of  his  hands. 

"If  the  ladies  who  have  hankered  to  guide  my  faltering 
footsteps  could  have  seen  this  episode!" 

He  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  "By  Jove!  You 
little  wretch—" 

"Yes — "  cried  Eve,  busily  wiping  her  eyes,  and  blowing 
her  little  early  Italian  nose  very  softly,  "I'll  do  it  every 
time  you  mention  that  inane  word." 

"Heartless  woman!"  Geoffrey  blazed,  "don't  you  feel 
any  anxiety  about  my  feet,  even?  They're  simply  sop- 
ping," he  added  ruefully. 

"The  sun  will  dry  them,"  Eve  calmly  laughed,  while  a 
tear  trickled  down  into  her  mouth. 

"Well,  I  must  say,  I  don't  hear  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
whine  in  your  voice,  Eve." 

Geoffrey  jumped  up.  "I'm  coming  back  across  there, 
and  jolly  well  give  you  a  good  beating." 

"Do  come,"  begged  Eve. 

Geoffrey  leaped  the  brook  straight  into  Eve's  arms.  He 
caught  her  up  and  they  clung  together,  sinking  down  at 
last  beneath  an  old  beech  tree. 

"Oh,  Eve.  ...  I  want  you.  .  .  .  God,  how  I  want 
you!" 

At  last!  She'd  been  waiting  patiently  for  some  time 
now  to  hear  him  say  it. 
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Geoffrey  made  it  very  plain  just  how  much  he  wanted 
her — but — 

"Oh,  don't  let's  have  any  huts." 

"Alas,  Eve,  that's  one  of  the  things  I  must  make  you 
realize — just  how  many  buts  there  are — •" 

He  told  her  a  few. 

Eve  refused  to  be  alarmed  by  them. 

"You'll  be  cut  out  of  many  things  it  is  your  right  to 
have." 

"Geoffrey,  are  you  going  to  bother  about  little  things 
when  the  big  things  are  so  perfect?" 

"Little  things  make  up  so  much  of  life.  They  can 
become  very  irritating.  They  can  get  on  the  nerves  after 
the  first  flush  of  rapture  wears  away." 

Was  he  afraid  of  them? 

Not  for  himself,  but  for  her. 

Eve  had  a  low  opinion  of  these  buts,  once  they  were 
faced  honestly,  accepted,  and  then  ignored.  She  was 
good  at  ignoring,  and  he — why,  he  was  a  veritable  artist 
at  it ! 

"You  make  it  very  hard  for  my  resolution  to  show 
you  all  the  terrors,"  Geoffrey's  smile  quivered  slightly. 
"There  will  be  other  things  you'll  miss — ■" 

"Just  what?" 

"Well — glances  across  tables,  for  instance — " 

Fiddlesticks !  Eve  would  never  be  across,  she'd  be  be- 
side. And  anyway:  "Why,  Geoff,  one  of  my  reasons  for 
loving  you  is  that  you  will  always  know  exactly  what  I 
mean  when  I  give  you  a  poke." 

They  both  laughed,  lest  they  should  weep  instead. 

Nevertheless — 

"I'm  making  a  mouth  at  nevertheless,  too,  Geoffrey — " 
Nevertheless,  Geoffrey  repeated  firmly,  he  intended  to 
make  things  very  sure  for  her.  .  .  .  He  was  a  cautious 
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man — although  she  might  not  think  it!  To-morrow 
they  would  take  Francois  and  go  on  over  to  England 
together — 

"Oh,  Geoffrey,  can't  we  go  now — to-night?" 

"Why,  my  darling — you  sound  frightened.  Of  course 
we  can't  go  to-night — but  early — " 

"Oh,  early  in  the  morning,  Geoffrey !" 

Yes,  early.  And  they'd  go  down  to  the  country — he'd 
take  her  to  Daisy.  And  there,  living  near  each  other  day 
after  day,  she  could  understand  more  definitely  just  what 
life  would  be  like,  lived  with  a  man  who,  at  best,  could 
only  see  silhouettes  when  the  sun — 

"Eve!"  Geoffrey  turned  on  her  with  a  terrible  eager- 
ness. "Do  go  and  stand  squarely  in  the  sun — there's  a 
dear!" 

Eve's  lips  trembled,  but  she  managed  to  keep  her  voice 
quite  steady. 

"The  sun's  behind  a  black  bank  of  cloud,  Geoff  dear. 
I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  rain.   It's — it's  getting  dark." 
Geoffrey  turned  away  his  face. 

Eve  reached  over,  and  taking  Geoffrey's  hands  in  hers, 
she  put  them  on  her  head. 

"My  hair's  red,"  she  helped  him  a  little,  "and  I've  got 
the  skin  that  goes  with  hair  like  that — " 

Well,  it  was  satin  smooth — her  sweet  throat,  and  he 
particularly  liked  little  golden  freckles  and  red  hair.  How 
lovely  it  was,  and  what  a  ducky  small  wad  of  it  here  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck! 

"Because  my  hair's  red,  and  my  nose  has  a  tiny  hump 
on  it,  I've  been  bored  all  my  life  by  people  telling  me  I 
look  like  an  old  Italian  painting.  You  know  what  frights 
they  are!" 

His  little  fright!    Wearing  smart  up-standing  collars 
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and  jolly  bits  of  buttons  down  her  front.  And  having 
hands  like  flowers  and — 

"My  mouth,"  Eve  went  on,  "is  a  good  serviceable  one, 
and  I  can  propose  to  the  man  I  love  with  it — " 

"Thank  God  for  that !    And  laugh,  too— " 

" — yes,  laugh,  and  cry — sometimes — " 

"Don't,  don't  let  it,  Eve." 

"I'll  not.  My  eyes  ?  They're  sort  of  yellowish  brown. 
They're  mighty  good  see-ers,  and  I  don't  have  to  look 
twice  at  anything  to  know  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole,  Geoff  darling,  my  looks  don't  amount  to 
much  according  to  my  estimation,"  Eve  made  a  face  at 
herself  in  the  brook,  "and  no  man  has  ever  really  loved 
me. 

"That's  a  whopping  lie,"  Geoffrey  laughed,  "there's 
one  that  does.  Oh,  Eve,  think !  Some  gorgeous  day  I'll 
see  your  darling  silhouette  in  the  fog." 

A  cold  little  wind  blew  across  them.  Far  away  they 
heard  the  tinkle  of  cowbells,  and  from  the  lilac-misted 
road  beyond  the  trees,  Francois  inadvertently  sounded  the 
horn. 

They  stood  up.  Then,  suddenly,  Geoffrey's  hands  were 
cupped  about  Eve's  head,  and  with  a  swift  sharp  tender- 
ness he  had  kissed  her,  and  Eve  had  slipped  home  within 
his  arms. 

"Brave  Eve,"  he  whispered,  "she'll  have  only  a  foggy 
old  olive  tree  to  cling  to — not  a  stalwart  green  oak." 

"I  like  'em  better — silvery  olives,"  Eve  whispered  back. 
"Besides,  my  dear  sir,"  she  laughed  with  glee,  "the  fruit 
of  the  olive  is  extremely  nourishing,  whereas  that  of  the 
oak  is  not!" 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


i 

THE  rain  was  falling  in  great  drops  like  languid 
tears — the  easy  rain  of  Flanders.  The  sound  of  its 
descent  came  stealthily  through  the  trees  in  a  broken 
gentle  sigh.  There  was  a  scent  of  drenched  leaves,  damp 
bark.  The  sun,  piercing  through  the  leaden  clouds,  gilded 
the  rain  so  that  the  gray  tears  became  a  shower  of  gold ; 
a  triumphant  beam  shot  across  the  heavens  and,  sparkling 
for  a  moment  on  the  wet  wings  of  gulls,  glorified  the  birds 
into  a  flight  of  angels. 

Geoffrey  bundled  Eve  into  his  coat.  "Come,  dear- — ■" 
"Oh,  do  we  have  to  leave  it?" 
"No,"  said  Geoffrey,  "never—" 

Eve  turned  to  blow  a  wistful  little  farewell  kiss  at  the 
forest  glade. 

Geoffrey  laughed  softly.  "We'll  take  it  out  on  very 
special  occasions — " 

II 

Speeding  along  in  the  purple  twilight,  with  the  lamps 
of  the  car  parting  the  glittering  curtain  of  the  rain,  Eve 
planned  a  delay  of  their  return  to  Brussels.  Neither  one 
of  them  wanted  dinner.  Why  couldn't  they  stop  at  a 
little  place  along  the  road  ? 

Excellent  idea! 
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Eve  felt  a  glow  of  hope.  A  late  arrival  at  the  hotel — 
an  early  departure  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  Rand 
might  be  evaded. 

Francois  took  them  to  a  little  estaminet,  twinkling  a 
feeble  welcome  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  pines.  Under 
the  wet  awnings,  the  iron  chairs,  with  astonished  legs  on 
end,  were  stacked  beside  the  tables,  which  still  forlornly 
dribbled  water.  Apparently,  the  rain  had  the  coffee  house 
quite  to  itself. 

As  Eve  and  Geoffrey  entered  the  room,  the  lights  went 
out,  and  the  host  came  running  with  a  gutted  candle  to 
show  them  to  a  seat  on  two  worm-eaten  settles.  He 
placed  the  candle  on  the  table  between  them.  Coffee? 
Certainement — with  some  petits  gateaux.  A  taxi?  By 
great  good  chance,  one  had  just  arrived,  bringing  his  wife 
out  from  the  city. 

Very  well,  then,  Frangois  should  engage  the  taxi  and  go 
on  to  Brussels.  Geoffrey  explained  that  Francois  was  to 
get  their  tickets  for  the  early  morning  boat-train  to 
Ostend.  He  was  to  telegraph  Mr.  Hastings  and  advise 
him  of  this  move.  In  short,  he  was  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  their  departure. 

"Francois,"  Eve  looked  up  at  him,  while  something 
clearer  and  more  brilliant  than  the  candlelight  shone  in 
her  eyes,  and  sang  in  her  voice,  "Mr.  Kent  and  I  are  to 
be  married — you  must  be  the  first  to  congratulate  us." 

Francois'  ready  smile  broke  forth.  "Mademoiselle — 
Monsieur — may  the  good  God  bless  you  both." 

"Eve,"  whispered  Geoffrey,  "you — you  shouldn't  do 
that.  Not  until  I  have  made  it  all  very  sure  for  you." 
Aware  of  the  candle,  he  was  trying  in  vain  to  find  Eve  in 
its  light. 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  "I  simply  can't  keep  it  secret. 
Francois  can  see  it  written  all  over  me — it's  best  for  him 
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to  know.  I  want  the  whole  world  to  know. — To  belong 
to  some  one.  .  .  .  I've  never  belonged.  ...  To  have 
some  one  belong  to  me. — Geoffrey,  darling,  don't,  don't. — 
Here's  the  other  one,  if  you  want  it,  too — " 

Eve  leaned  farther  over  the  table,  so  that  Geoffrey 
should  have  her  nearness  as  well  as  her  two  hands.  And 
she  tore  aside  another  veil  and  let  him  see  into  a  very 
secret  place,  indeed. 

Oh,  the  power,  the  beauty,  in  its  best  and  truest  mean- 
ing, of  that  tiny  word  my!  She  had  never  been  able  to 
use  it  with  any  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  most  im- 
portant possessives  of  life.  My  mother — my  father  had 
little  meaning  for  her.  She  felt  guilty  when  she  thought 
of  her  mother,  indifferent  when  she  thought  of  her  father. 
.  .  .  There  had  never  been  "my  home.  .  . 

"Geoffrey — when  I'm  with  you,  I've  come  home.  .  . 

All  her  life  she'd  been  hungry— starved  for  the  things 
that  most  people  took  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  now — 
Eve  whispered  it. 

Geoffrey  got  up,  and  coming  around  the  table,  he  sat 
down  by  Eve  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  .  .  . 

No  sound  save  the  fluttering  of  the  candle,  the  inter- 
mittent drip  of  the  rain.  .  .  . 

Presently,  Eve  caught  her  breath,  as  she  looked  into  the 
face  Geoffrey  bent  down  to  her,  so  complete  was  his  sur- 
render to  the  exaltation  going  on  within.  In  a  terrible 
abandon,  because  it  was  done  with  difficulty,  he,  too,  broke 
down  his  reticences,  and  led  Eve  into  his  innermost 
thoughts. 

Strange  ways  there  were  of  stretching  the  soul  so  that 
it  might  draw,  perhaps,  a  little  nearer  its  creator — 

While  Geoffrey  spoke,  in  a  jerky  sort  of  way,  as  if  his 
determination  to  reveal  himself  struggled  painfully  with 
his  habitual  reserve,  Eve,  through  tears,  caught  a  glimpse 
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of  his  conquered  agonies;  of  the  scars  the  victory  had 
left;  of  the  greatness  of  the  victory.  .  .  . 

One  by  one,  Geoffrey  took  them  out  and  showed  them 
to  her,  until  there  was  not  a  one  that  she  hadn't  looked 
upon  with  pain  and  understanding. 

"But  life,"  Geoffrey  ended  with  a  gritty  smile,  and  he 
crammed  his  agonies  down  deep  again  in  the  pit  where  he 
kept  them,  "life  takes  such  puny  human  miseries  and — 
disciplines  them — "  He  paused,  adding  casually,  "Some- 
how the  strength  comes  to  carry  on." 

Speechless,  Eve  drew  down  his  undefeated  face  and 
kissed  it. 

in 

The  rain  had  stopped.  Glimmering  through  scudding 
clouds,  the  moon  touched  with  sublimity  a  weeping  world. 
Eve  and  Geoffrey  sat  silent,  as  though  they  were  enshrin- 
ing with  very  special  ceremonies  the  gifts  of  revelation 
each  had  given  the  other. 

And  then,  with  a  laugh,  Geoffrey  broke  the  spell,  as 
the  host,  setting  before  them  some  steaming  pots  of  thick 
rich  coffee,  brought  them  back  to  earth. 

"Why  must  we  always  desecrate  the  holy  of  holies  with 
food?" 

"An  atavistic  hang-over,"  Eve  smiled,  "from  the  days 
when  we  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  then  ate  the  sacri- 
fices. .  .  .  Oof !   I  can't  touch  this  coffee." 

"A+  least,  it's  given  us  an  excuse  to  delay  our  parting. 
Know  that  song?"   Geoffrey  sang  under  his  breath: 

"  ePartir,  c'est  mourir  un  pen, 
C'est  mourir  a  ce  qu'on  aime: 
On  laisse  un  peu  de  soi-meme 
En  toute  heure  et  dans  tout  lieu.' 
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I've  left  so  much  of  myself  around  Belgium,"  he  laughed, 
"that  if  you  intend  to  go  on  loving  me,  you'll  have  to 
scuttle  about  and  pick  up  the  pieces !" 

Which  inspired  Eve  to  tell  him  all  over  again  how 
she'd  always  dreamed  of  turning  a  corner  and  seeing 
Some  One  coming  toward  her.  How  the  minute  she 
clapped  eyes  on  him,  she  knew  she'd  turned  her  corner. 

Which  inspired  Geoffrey  to  tell  her  all  over  again  that 
he'd  always  been  a  man  who  firmly  held  that  romance 
was  not  for  him — 

"Although  various  ladies  have  tried  to  persuade  you 
otherwise,  eh,  Geoffrey?" 

"At  least,  you've  persuaded  me.  I  was  never  so  aston- 
ished in  my  life,  as  when,  two  minutes  after  I  heard  your 
voice,  I  found  it  was."  And  although  rather  vaguely  ex- 
pressed, Eve  understood. 

"Were  any  two  people  ever  so  beautifully,  so  com- 
pletely, congenial?"  she  inquired  of  the  world  at  large. 

"Don't  think  we  can  always  live  on  the  peaks  of  bliss," 
Geoffrey  answered  for  the  world.  "There  will  be  some 
rough-going  valleys." 

"But  we  can  travel  them  together,  Geoffrey." 

And  now  came  a  litany  of  dreams — Geoffrey  having 
revealed  some  of  those  he'd  been  trying  to  throttle. 

"The  most  persistent  little  beggars !"  he  said,  "popping 
up,  beckoning  and  smiling  at  me. — -You  know  the  sort- 
Eve  at  home  in  England — " 

"Why,  I've  had  those  very  ones — my  favori&g,  in 
fact. — You  see,  how  absolutely  we  do  belong?" 

And  Eve  pointed  out  triumphantly  to  Geoffrey  how 
remarkably  her  dreams  dove-tailed  with  his. 

"Geoffrey,"  she  said  as  their  car  rolled  up  the  boule- 
vard toward  the  hotel,  "I've  completely  forgotten  your 
memory."  Her  voice  was  filled  with  consternation. 
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"Well,  I  haven't,"  Geoffrey  chuckled.  "It's  one  I'm 
delighted  with  beyond  words  to  say." 

"You'll  never  believe  me  now  that  I  didn't  plan  to 
give  you  exactly  this  sort  of  memory.  Something  hap- 
pened to  change  my  scheme  of  things." 

"Thank  God  for  the  something,  then!" 

IV 

At  last  Rand  saw  them — Eve  and  the  man  whose  back, 
lithe  and  straight,  had  caused  his  rage  to  flare  more  hotly 
since  jealousy  was  now  added  as  fuel.  All  day,  he  had 
prowled  about,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  door.  He'd  hardly 
dared  leave  his  watch  to  eat.  He  had  inquired  so  many 
times  of  that  knowing  prince  at  the  desk  if  Miss  Dareth 
had  returned  he  felt  a  damn'  fool.  And  he'd  smoked 
until  the  taste  in  his  mouth  was  as  brown  as  his  long 
tight  cigars. 

And  then,  an  hour  or  two  before  midnight,  and  just 
as  he  was  getting  a  crick  in  his  back  from  twisting  about 
so  much  to  look,  he  saw  them  come  into  the  lounge.  Rand 
swore  capably  when  he  looked  again  from  a  distance  at 
the  man  with  Eve.  A  handsome  fellow,  with — yes,  he'd 
have  to  admit  it — a  lot  of  distinction.  Fine  carriage  of 
the  head,  good-looking  clothes,  worn  with  an  easy  care- 
lessness Rand  had  long  envied  and  vainly  imitated.  And 
Eve — she  was  hanging — no,  clinging  to  the  man's  arm, 
and  looking  up  at  him  in  a  way  Rand  had  never  seen 
her  look  at  any  man.  He  bit  the  end  off  his  cigar  and 
hurled  the  cigar  away  as  if  it  were  to  blame  for  every- 
thing. 

Rand  watched  the  two  cross  the  lounge,  and  he  sucked 
in  his  lips  grimly  as  he  saw  Eve  cast  a  quick  little  look 
about  the  room.    Expecting  him,  all  right!    The  man 
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looked  neither  to  right  nor  to  left;  his  air  was  detached 
as  regards  the  world,  a  sort  of  detachment,  unself- 
conscious  and  assured,  which  Rand  had  heretofore  greatly 
admired.  He  noted  how  the  man's  head  was  continually 
turning  toward  Eve.  "Bowled  over — like  they  all  are," 
he  thought.  Rand's  wires  were  quivering  and  twanging. 
They  pulled  him  up  out  of  his  seat.  Well!  He'd  upset 
the  fellow's  high-bred  poise — damn  him ! 

Smoothing  his  hair,  worrying  his  tie,  Rand  began  to 
walk  down  the  corridor  after  Eve. 

v 

Geoffrey  thought  that  they  best  stop  in  the  lounge  and 
send  for  Francois.   But,  no — Eve  wouldn't. 

"Do  let's  go  on  to  the  lift,"  she  begged,  casting  worried 
glances  here,  there  and  everywhere.   Not  a  sight  of  Rand. 

"You  are  tired,  aren't  you?  We  should  have  come 
back  long  ago." 

Geoffrey  talked  happily  of  their  plans  for  the  morrow 
as  they  walked  down  the  corridor  toward  the  lift.  Every 
few  steps,  Eve  turned  to  look  back. 

"As  soon  as  I've  found  out  from  Francois  about  the 
train  and  the  boat,  I'll  phone  you,  Eve — •  My  dear! 
What  is  it?" 

Eve  had  clutched  Geoffrey's  arm.  Stalking  after  them 
came  Rand  Williams. 

"Oh,  Geoff!    Quick!    Come  in  here." 

Eve,  clinging  to  Geoffrey,  led  him  between  the  heavy 
damask  curtains  of  a  little  Louis  Seize  salon.  Perhaps, 
oh,  perhaps,  Rand  hadn't  seen  them. 

"Geoff!  That  man  I  told  you  of  is  here — coming 
down  the  hall.  He's  furiously  angry  with  me.  He  may 
be  quite  horrid — what  shall  I  do — " 
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"Leave  him  to  me,"  Geoffrey's  lips  tightened.  "Don't 
you  worry — " 

There  was  a  step  outside  the  door,  and  Rand  Williams 
came  into  the  room.  Eve,  standing  close  to  Geoffrey,  her 
hand  still  clinging  to  his  arm,  turned  to  confront  Rand. 

"Well,  Eve !"  he  drawled,  fixing  her  with  the  devouring 
gaze  she  hated.  "Madame  Fombaron  was  sensible 
enough  to  agree  with  me  at  last." 

Silence.  .  .  . 

The  little  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  some  electric 
candles  in  sconces  on  the  walls.  The  candles  sent  a 
feeble  radiance  wavering  over  Eve's  white  face,  over 
Rand's  furious  one.  But  Geoffrey,  standing  stiffly  erect, 
was  left  in  the  shadow. 

Eve's  voice  came  at  last.  It  cut  the  silence  like  a  little 
sword. 

"I  tried  to  be  explicit  with  you,  Rand.  Was  it  neces- 
sary to  track  me  down  ?  Geoffrey,"  her  hand  caught  his 
arm  again,  "this  is  Mr.  Williams.  Rand,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Kent." 

Rand  laughed  a  trifle  nastily. 
"Charmed,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Kent,"  said  he. 
Geoffrey  bowed. 

"Rand,"  said  Eve,  and  she  put  her  arm  through  Geof- 
frey's, "I've  something  very  important  to  tell  you — " 

"I  should  hope  you  had!  At  least,  I've  come  here  to 
tell  you  some  important  things.  If  your  friend" — Rand 
stressed  the  word — -"will  leave  us — " 

"Mr.  Williams,"  Geoffrey  stood  a  little  straighter, 
"there  are  reasons  which  give  me  the  right  to  remain." 

The  anger  that  swept  Rand's  face  did  terrible  things 
to  it. 

"By  God,  then,  the  choice  is  yours !  As  long  as  you've 
made  it,  I've  a  mind  to  do  you  a  good  turn — " 
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"That  is  quite  unnecessary!" 

"Maybe  you'll  change  your  mind  when  I'm  done — " 
"Eve,"  said  Geoffrey,  "if  Mr.  Williams  will  kindly 
excuse  us,  we'll  both  withdraw." 
Rand  was  beside  himself. 

"No,  you  don't!"  he  broke  forth  with  ungovernable 
violence.  "I  intend  to  be  explicit  with  you,  Eve.  In  fact, 
that's  what  I've  tracked  you  down  for.  Thanks  for 
putting  it  so  neatly!  And  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  stand  by 
and  see  you  beginning  with  another  victim  and  not  en- 
lighten him  concerning  you — " 

"Enough  of  this!"  cried  Geoffrey.   "Come,  Eve — " 

But  Rand  burst  out  in  a  flood  of  words  nothing  could 
stop.  He  didn't  know  how  long  Kent  had  known  Eve; 
he  bet  his  hat  not  long — judging  by  her  friendliness 
toward  him.  That's  the  way  she  was  in  the  beginning — 
damned  friendly.  He  ought  to  know!  He'd  had  about 
eight  years  of  it.  Then  when  she  gets  a  man  going,  she 
freezes  up  and  turns  him  down — cold — " 

"It's  about  time  she  had  a  lesson  good  and  plenty," 
Rand  exploded.   "Look  at  her,  Kent !" 

"Rand!"  Eve  cried. 

Said  Geoffrey,  grittily :  "Eve,  come — the  door — " 
"Wait !"  Rand  stormed.   "Take  a  look  at  her !  Ravish- 
ing— that's  what  she  is.   Men  go  mad  about  her — drown 
themselves — " 
"You  damned — " 

" — See  her  hair — the  way  it  glitters  in  the  light. 
Etruscan  gold — autumn  leaves — fire,  cracked  fools  call 
it.   Her  flesh,  like  snow  and  roses — " 

"Rand !   Stop !"  Eve  implored  him. 

"Not  till  you've  had  your  lesson — not  till  this  chap's 
eyes  are  opened — " 

"No!   No!  Rand!" 
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"Come,  Eve,"  Geoffrey  tried  again,  but  Rand's  wild 
words  beat  his  back — words  in  which  he  babbled  forth 
all  the  extravagant  things  that  had  ever  been  said  of  Eve, 
until  he  seemed  to  fling  the  entire  glamour  of  her  beauty 
into  Geoffrey's  drawn  face,  to  dangle  her  perfections,  one 
by  one,  before  Geoffrey's  unnaturally  brilliant  eyes. 

" — and  all  the  time  pretending  to  be  your  friend !  But 
wait,  Kent,  wait  till  you  make  love  to  her — " 

Geoffrey  took  a  few  furious  steps  forward,  only  to 
collide  with  a  little  gilt  chair.   He  gripped  it. 

" — she'll  make  a  fool  of  you — a  laughing  stock.  That's 
what  she  does  to  men — to  me.  Turns  them  down  flat. 
Refuses  them.  Me,  too.  Oh,  she'll  waste  herself  one  of 
these  fine  days — " 

"No!  No!" 

"By  God,  Eve  Dareth!  Mark  my  words!"  Rand 
struck  the  console  table  a  heavy  blow.  "You'll  go  through 
the  woods  at  last  and  pick  up  a  crooked  stick." 

His  voice  sank  harshly  into  silence. 

Eve  looked  at  Geoffrey.  What  she  saw  in  his  face 
made  her  cover  hers  with  her  hands. 

"Oh!"  she  whispered. 

vi 

After  a  long  moment,  Geoffrey  moved.  He  advanced 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  Rand's  heavy  breathing. 

"Mr.  Williams,"  said  Geoffrey,  "I  am  unable  to  see 
your  face  or  I  would  plant  my  fist  in  it." 

Rand's  jaw  dropped.   He  stared  at  Geoffrey. 

"Eve — "  Geoffrey,  turning  toward  her,  lunged  cruelly 
into  the  marble  console. 

"Geoff !"   Eve  ran  to  him. 

"I'm  quite  all  right,  dear  Eve,"  Geoffrey  smiled  whitely 
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and  took  her  little  hand  off  his  arm.  "Won't  you  please 
go  at  once  to  your  room.  I  have  a  matter  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Williams." 

"Oh,  Geoffrey !" 

"Please  do  as  I  tell  you,  Eve — " 

"But— but— " 

"Please  go!" 

Eve  passed  by  him  and  went  out. 

VII 

"W-w-why — "  Rand  stammered,  his  eyes  popping, 
"why — I  beg  your  pardon — I'd  no  idea — I — I —  My 
God,  man !  Let  me  help  you — " 

Geoffrey  waved  him  away.  He  turned  on  Rand  with 
a  dexterity  of  tongue  that  made  up  for  a  lack  of  any 
other  sort  of  dexterity.  His  words  weren't  minced  nor 
were  they  allowed  in  their  sting  to  have  the  slightest  am- 
biguity of  meaning.  Every  time  he  stopped  to  take  a 
breath,  and  to  hope  that  Williams  would  strike  him,  Rand 
said:  "My  God,  man!" 

"I've  called  you  a  cad  in  various  kinds  of  ways,"  Geof- 
frey ended  bleakly.   "Must  I  also  use  an  uglier  term?" 

"But—  My  God,  man !   I  can't  hit  you" 

Geoffrey's  face,  dyed  by  a  slow  hot  flush,  showed  that 
he  had,  indeed,  been  struck.  He  stood  like  a  rock  against 
which  dashed  acrid  waves  of  futility. 

"For  God's  sake!  Don't  take  anything  I've  said  to 
yourself — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"I  didn't  mean  a  thing — and,  confound  it!  How  was 
I  to  know — you  look  so —  There's  nothing  to  show — 
Right  this  minute,  I  could  swear — " 

"Your  blunders  do  not  fill  me  with  concern,"  said 
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Geoffrey,  "but  the  effrontery  of  your  attack  upon  an  old 
friend—" 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  a  single  thing  you've  said.  I'd 
do  it  myself,  and  worse,  to,  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
I — I—   Here— let  me—" 

Geoffrey  had  turned  away.  He  began  a  difficult  and  a 
cautious  hunt  for  the  door.  His  head,  more  than  ever 
before,  was  inflexibly  raised.  ...  To  be  pitied  by  the 
man  you  longed  to  knock  down  because  he  knew  you 
wanted  to  do  it  and  could  not.  .  .  . 

"My  God— man— " 

Geoffrey  thought  if  Williams  said  that  again  he  would 
spring  on  him  and  choke  him.   He  found  the  door. 

By  this  time,  Rand  had  an  arm  about  Geoffrey's  shoul- 
ders in  a  grip  that  couldn't  be  shaken  off.  His  voice  was 
heavy  with  chagrin  at  his  own  blunder,  with  deep  and 
sympathetic  concern.  He  said,  "My  God,  man,"  again  and 
Geoffrey  realized,  not  for  the  first  time,  but  to  the  very 
fullest,  his  utter  powerlessness  to  handle  the  situation  as 
it  deserved  to  be  handled. 

Rand  would  be  damned  if  he  didn't  help  Mr.  Kent. 
He  took  Geoffrey's  arm,  and  Geoffrey  dared  not  torment 
his  pride  by  going  through  the  childish  performance  of 
pulling  away.  Rand  guided  him  aggressively  out  the 
door  and  down  the  hall  to  the  lift.  He  refused  to  be 
separated  from  Geoffrey  at  the  lift.  Rand  talked  in  the 
soothing  tones  one  uses  with  invalids.  As  each  moment 
passed,  his  pity  and  distress  grew  more  intense,  and  there- 
fore more  vocal.  Geoffrey  said  from  time  to  time :  "I'm 
quite  all  right,"  in  a  voice  level  and  taut  with  despera- 
tion. And  Rand  replied  in  a  pompous  solemnity :  "You're 
a  damned  gallant  gentleman!  .  .  ." 

Rand  found  Geoffrey's  room,  opened  the  door  and 
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would  have  helped  him  across  the  threshold  had  not 
Geoffrey  firmly  released  himself  from  Rand's  hold. 
'Thank  you,"  he  said. 

"See  here!  My  room's  just  across  the  corridor: — if  you 
need  anything,  give  me  a  call — " 
"Thank  you." 

Geoffrey  abruptly  closed  his  door. 


CHAPfTER  FOURTEEN 


I 

"pRANQOIS  knocked  and  then  switched  on  the  lights. 
4    "It  is  I,  monsieur." 

Geoffrey  was  sprawled  on  the  chaise-longue,  an  arm 
flung  over  his  face.  His  top-coat  had  been  tossed  half  on, 
half  off,  the  bed.  A  chair  was  tipped  over.  The  tele- 
phone, with  its  cord  entangled  in  the  legs  of  the  over- 
turned stand,  had  fallen  into  a  corner. 

"Monsieur— " 

Geoffrey  didn't  reply.  But  he  took  his  arm  down  from 
his  face.    Francois*  quick  eyes  noted  its  ghastly  pallor. 
"Monsieur — " 

"Things  are  in  a  mess.   Fix  them." 

Francois  took  Geoffrey's  coat  and  hung  it  up.  He 
righted  the  chair  and  the  stand,  picked  up  the  telephone 
and  untangled  its  cord. 

"Monsieur  wished  to  use  the  telephone?" 

He  came  toward  Geoffrey,  unwinding  the  cord  and 
holding  the  'phone  out  to  him. 

Geoffrey  pushed  it  away.  God !  He  had  tried  for  an 
eternity  to  find  the  thing.  ...  He  couldn't  even  'phone 
the  woman  he  loved  without  help.  .  .  . 

"No — no,  thank  you,  Francois.  I've  changed  my 
mind." 

Yes — changed  his  mind.  .  .  . 

Frangois  hesitated.   He  seemed  for  the  firs'f  time  at  a 
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loss  just  what  to  do.  Monsieur  looked  very  ill.  Should 
he— 

"Disconnect  the  telephone,  Francois — " 
"But,  monsieur — " 
"Disconnect  it,"  said  Geoffrey. 

Better  to  remove  all  temptation.  If  once  he  heard  her 
voice,  he'd  weaken.  .  .  . 

"YouVe  made  the  arrangements,  Frangois,  for — 
for — "  Geoffrey  sat  up.  He  steadied  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  chaise-longue,  his  hands  locked  between  his 
knees. 

"Yes,  monsieur.  Jhe  train  leaves  at  half -past  seven, 
and  connects — " 

"I  shall  not  be  going,"  Geoffrey  said.  "I — I've 
changed  my  mind." 

"Monsieur  is  not  going?"  cried  Francois  aghast. 

"No.  .  .  ."  Even  help  to  talk  with  her.  .  .  .  Fool— 
to  dream.  .  .  .  Impossible — useless — helpless.  .  .  .  Oh, 
impossible.  .  .  . 

"No—" 

"But,  monsieur — " 

"No,"  Geoffrey  repeated  again  with  harsh  firmness, 
"my  plans  have  undergone  a  change — " 
Undergone.  .  .  . 
"But,  monsieur — " 

"Miss  Dareth  will  be  going.  .  .  .  And — Francois,  I'd 
like  it  if  you  would  go  with  her  as  far  as  Ostend — and 
put  her- — put  her  safely  on  the  boat." 

Put  her  safely.  .  .  .  Others  could  keep  her  safe — • 
not  he. 

"Why,  certainly,  monsieur,  with  pleasure." 

"You  will  explain  to  her — presently,  that  you  will  be 
waiting  to  help  her  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  and  will 
take  her — safely  down  to  Ostend — " 
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Geoffrey  got  up,  standing  for  a  moment  bewildered 
and  irresolute.  Then  he  began  to  roam  about  the  room 
with  his  intrepid  stride.  .  .  . 

"Where  the  devil  is  it?" 

"Monsieur?" 

"The— the  writing  table—" 

Francois  padded  over  to  him,  turned  him  gently  about. 
A  vein  throbbing  across  his  forehead,  Geoffrey  sat  down. 
He  pulled  out  drawers — rummaged.  .  .  . 

"Allow  me,  monsieur — " 

Francois  handed  him  several  sheets  of  writing  paper. 

"Thank  you,"  whispered  Geoffrey.  .  .  .  Help  to  find 
the  desk — the  paper.  .  .  .  Fool — fool.  .  .  .  Down  with 
his  fool's  paradise.  .  .  . 

Geoffrey  passed  his  expert  fingers  over  the  edges  of 
the  paper,  made  sure  that  the  sheets  were  even  and  that 
there  were  plenty  of  them. 

Frangois  hovered  beside  him.  The  man  kept  swallow- 
ing, his  hands  going  out  in  little  arrested  gestures.  He 
moistened  his  lips. 

"Monsieur,  will  you  not  allow  me  to  write  it  for  you?" 

"No!"  Geoffrey  cried  so  terribly  that  Frangois  started 
back  from  him.  "That  is,"  Geoffrey  clutched  at  his  self- 
control,  "I — I  thank  you.  I'd  like  to  be  alone.  Put  that 
bell  cord  here  over  my  chair.  I'll  ring  when  I  want  you." 

Frangois  hung  the  bell  cord  over  the  chair. 

As  Geoffrey  heard  the  door  close,  his  head  fell  forward 
into  the  curve  of  his  arms. 

ii 

Eve  had  gone  to  her  room,  dazed  and  numb,  like  a 
child,  who  in  the  act  of  gloating  upon  an  infinitely 
precious  possession  has  had  it  roughly  snatched  from  her 
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hand.  Now  indeed  had  her  fears  come  upon  her.  She 
had  seen  Rand's  quick  brown  hand  do  its  worst. 

It  hasn't  happened.  It  can't  have  happened.  I've  just 
imagined. — Trembling,  she  turned  on  the  light. 

Her  eyes  in  the  mirror  told  her  it  had  happened.  And 
floating  there  in  the  shimmering  glass,  she  saw  her  face, 
as  exquisite,  as  fragilely  lovely  in  its  waxen  pallor  as  a 
bruised  flower.   She  tried  to  hide  its  loveliness. 

No !  No !  It  shall  not  come  between  me  and  the  man 
I  love  as  it's  come  between  me  and  everything  real  and 
fine  and  true. 

She  knew  that  Rand  had  turned  the  searchlight  of  his 
ardor  full  upon  her,  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  Geoffrey 
had  seen  the  outward  Eve  distinctly  through  another 
man's  eyes. 

I  refuse  to  allow  anything  to  come  between  us. 

Eve  raised  her  head  and  looked  defiantly  about  her 
as  if  she  dared  life — or  even  God — to  rob  her  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

Her  eyes,  traveling  vacantly  over  the  room,  rested  upon 
her  trunk.  She  ran  over  to  it,  and  with  feverish  haste 
and  determination,  pulled  it  open.  She  emptied  her 
drawers;  she  began  to  pack.  Her  breath  came  in  little 
frightened  gasps.  No!  No!  She  kept  saying.  .  .  . 
They  would  be  leaving  early  in  the  morning.  .  .  . 
Early  .  .  .  her  trunk  must  be  ready  .  .  .  her  things 
must  be  creaseless — fresh  to  please  Geoffrey  with  when 
they  got  to  England.  .  .  .  England.  .  .  .  Eve  felt  if 
they  could  just  once  set  foot  on  that  staid  orderly  island 
all  would  be  well. 

The  packing  gave  her  hope.  It  gave  reality  to  plans — 
to  dreams.  If  one's  luggage  was  ready,  the  journey 
would  follow.  If  her  dresses  were  all  there,  hanging 
neatly  on  their  little  rods,  she  would,  without  doubt,  be 
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soon  choosing  one  of  them  to  wear  when  Geoffrey  took 
her  through  his  old  home.  .  .  .  She  would  wear  this  one 
to  travel  in — he  liked  it.  He  had  fingered  its  little 
pleats — the  buckle  on  the  belt.  Yes — he  remembered 
dark  blue,  like  the  sky  at  midnight.  .  .  .  Very  soon,  now, 
she  would  get  her  trousseau — things,  soft — exquisite — 
delightful  to  the  touch — colors,  simple  and  easily  visual- 
ized. .  .  .  Lots  of  white — he  liked  it — little  buttons — 
upstanding  collars.  Eve  passed  her  hands  over  the  white 
flannel  dress  she'd  put  on  that  morning.    She  sobbed. 

Her  trunk  was  almost  packed — what  a  long  time. 
Every  now  and  then,  she  flung  frightened  hurried  glances 
at  the  'phone,  at  her  watch,  at  the  door.  Once  she  went 
to  the  telephone,  an  eager  hand  trembling  out  to  the  re- 
ceiver. .  .  .  No — no — Geoffrey  would  wish  to  come  to 
her.   He  would — would  come  to  her.  .  .  . 

This  thought  gave  Eve  something  else  to  do.  She  flew 
to  her  dressing  table  and  began  to  make  a  careful  toilet. 
If  one  could  go  through  the  commonplace,  the  accustomed, 
motions  of  freshening  one's  self,  of  dressing,  surely — 
surely  nothing  very  alarming  would  have  happened. 
Powdering  your  nose  made  you  feel  so  safe,  she  gave 
herself  a  gallant  small  smile.  She  took  up  a  wispy  gar- 
ment colored  like  an  autumn  leaf  and  slipped  it  over  her 
head.  It  fell  softly  down  in  lovely  russet  folds  that  held 
a  hint  of  blue  fire  in  them.  It  clung  to  the  fingers — it  gave 
off  a  fragrance  like  wild  thyme.  .  .  . 

Yes — now  she  felt  better,  more  rational,  more  assured. 
But  what  a  long — long  time  was  passing.  .  .  .  Her 
bags — they  must  be  packed  too.  She  laid  out  her  travel- 
ing things,  the  dress  she  had  chosen,  her  coat,  her  hat, 
her  little  gloves  and  shoes.  ...  All  ready,  now — quite 
ready.  .  .  .  Wonderful  to  be  going  home  to  England 
with  the  man  who  belonged  to  her.  .  .  .  He  would  be 
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coming  soon — but  would  he  come?  He  was  so  very 
careful  of  her — for  her — 

Somewhere  in  the  heart  of  Brussels  a  great  bell  tolled 
just  once.  She  thought  of  that  first  bell  she  had  heard, 
ringing  in  the  real  purpose  of  her  life.  It  seemed  now  to 
be  ringing  a  knell  to  that  purpose.  .  .  .  Drip!  Drip! 
mourned  the  wet  leaves  in  the  garden.  The  moonlight 
shivered  into  the  room.  .  .  . 

Eve  walked  blindly  over  to  her  bed.  She  flung  herself 
down  upon  it.  Could  it  be  that  Geoffrey  wouldn't — • 
wouldn't —  So  beautiful — so  perfect — so  real — so 
right —  O  God,  how  can  you  bear  to  spoil  it — 

Other  interminable  minutes  passed  while  Eve  waited 
to  hear  from  Geoffrey.  At  last,  there  was  a  discreet 
knock  at  her  door.  Eve  sprang  to  open  it,  and  Francois, 
looking  gravely  and  rather  pityingly  at  her,  handed  her  a 
bulky  envelop. 

Eve  took  it,  unable  to  speak. 

"Monsieur  is  very  anxious  about  mademoiselle.   I  was 
to  make  inquiries — tell  him —  You  are  not  ill,  or — or — " 
"No,  oh,  no!   And  he— " 

"The  letter  will  explain — I  was  to  say  to  mademoiselle. 
Also,  I  was  to  say  that  monsieur  wishes  me  to  see  you 
safely  to  Ostend —  Mademoiselle!   Please  sit  down!" 

"No!  No!   See  me  safely  to  Ostend ?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle.  And  I  shall  be  at  the  service  of 
mademoiselle  in  the  morning.  The  train  leaves  at  half- 
past  seven.  It  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  your  luggage 
an  hour  or  so  before — "  Francois*  voice  wavered;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  monsieur.  "Can  I- —  Is  there 
anything — *' 

Eve  shook  her  head. 

"Good  night,  mademoiselle."  Francois  turned  slowly 
away. 
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Eve  went  over  to  the  light  on  her  dressing  table.  She 
sat  down  by  it.  She  stared  at  Geoffrey's  letter.  The 
envelop  was  unsealed  and  unaddressed.  She  tore  it  open 
and  drew  out  the  thin  crackling  sheets,  covered  with  the 
sprawling  efforts  of  Geoffrey's  pencil.  Many  of  the  lines 
were  so  intermingled  Eve  couldn't  make  them  out  at  all. 
She  saw  Geoffrey  sitting  crouched  at  his  desk,  trying  to 
space  the  lines  with  his  thumb,  and  she  saw  the  gist  of  his 
meaning  even  if  she  couldn't  read  it  word  for  word.  .  .  . 

He  understood  all  about  everything,  his  letter  began 
quite  simply,  without  a  heading,  without  her  name.  He 
saw  through  that  jealous  bounder  down  to  the  very  shal- 
low depths  of  the  man's  wounded  vanity.  ...  "I  under- 
stand," Geoffrey  wrote.  He  took  one  whole  page  for 
these  two  words  alone.  Eve  kissed  the  smear  Geoffrey's 
sleeve  had  made  across  the  words.  .  .  . 

He  was  writing  her  because  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  easier — better  for  them  both  not  to  see  each 
other  again.  ...  It  took  Eve  several  minutes  to  make 
this  out,  what  with  the  difficulty  of  Geoffrey's  writing, 
her  tears,  and  the  trembling  of  her  hands.  .  .  .  Early  in 
the  morning  she  was  to  go  away  with  Francois,  and  she 
was  not  to  bother  about  him  or  have  any  regrets  at  all. 
She  had  given  him  the  most  beautiful  experience  of  his 
life.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  on  with  it.  Of 
course,  without  half  an  eye,  he  knew  she  was  very  lovely. 
But  he  had  rather  pictured  her  outwardly  as  a  far  simpler 
little  body  than  she  appeared  to  be.  He  had  been  thinking 
it  all  out.  His  eyes  had  indeed  been  opened  to  the  wrong 
he  had  done  her  in  conceding  to  a  marriage  that  would  be 
utter  folly  for  her  to  enter  into.  A  chap  such  as  he  should 
never  even  dream  of  marriage.  .  .  .  Geoffrey  took  an- 
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other  page  for  this  sentence,  and  the  sentence  marched 
firmly  across  the  page  with  a  black  finality.  .  .  .  Espe- 
cially, he  should  not  think  of  marriage  with  a  woman 
whose  life  would  be  cramped  in  the  least  way  because 
of  it — who  would  in  the  slightest  degree  be  wasted  on 
him.  .  .  . 

Then  came  another  separate  page,  and  Geoffrey  wrote 
with  extreme  care :  "Some  day  you  will  meet  a  man  who 
can  defend  and  love  you  as  you  deserve  to  be  defended 
and  loved."  The  point  of  Geoffrey's  pencil  had  broken 
jaggedly  on  the  word  defend. 

She  was,  please,  not  to  try  to  see  him.  He  was  sure  it 
was  better  so.  Neither  one  of  them  could  quite  bear  it — 
could  they?  And  above  all  she  wasn't  to  feel —  The 
following  lines  were  hopelessly  illegible,  but  Eve  knew 
what  Geoffrey  didn't  wish  her  to  feel.  .  .  . 

He  bowed  down  before  her  high  white  courage,  the 
loveliness  of  her  spirit,  the  poetry  she  had  brought  so 
joyously  into  a  dull  sort  of  life.  And  until  he  died — 
Again  the  words  were  gone — was  it  love  her,  or  think  of 
her,  or  long  for  her? — always. 

Geoffrey  had  written  a  large  and  desperate  G  across 
the  "always." 

IV 

Eve  sat  motionless,  holding  the  sheets  of  Geoffrey's 
letter.  She  seemed  to  see  her  happiness  whisking  around 
a  corner  out  of  her  life,  and  she  suddenly  put  forth  a 
frantic  hand  to  clutch  at  it. 

She  ran  to  the  telephone  and  tried  to  call  Geoffrey's 
room.    She  received  no  answer. 

Then  she  called  the  management  and  asked  that  they 
send  Frangois  to  her  at  once. 
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He  appeared  after  a  time,  looking  miserably  sym- 
pathetic. 

"Francois !  Won't  you  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I 
must  see  him?"  Eve's  voice  sounded  as  if  she  were  pray- 
ing to  the  good  Saint  Francis  himself. 

Francois  put  out  a  hand  with  a  positive  benediction  in 
his  gesture. 

"But,  certainly,  mademoiselle.  I  will  try,  although  it  is 
a  little  difficult." 

He  was  back  in  a  very  brief  time. 

"Monsieur  says,"  he  looked  at  her  kindly  out  of  pouchy 
little  eyes  that  had  a  paternal  softness,  "that  mademoiselle 
is  to  go  to  bed  and  try  to  rest  and  is  not  to  worry  herself 
any  more  about  monsieur — " 

"Oh!"  cried  Eve.   "What  can  I  do ?" 

On  her  desk  was  a  bowl  of  pansies — Geoffrey's  last 
purchase  from  the  old  woman  down  in  the  Grand'  Place. 
The  flowers  raised  their  fluted  heads,  tawny,  purplish, 
and  looked  at  Eve  with  their  little  wistful  faces.  •  .  . 
Pansies — for  thoughts — for  remembrance  .  .  .  pray  you, 
love,  remember.  .  .  .  Eve  lifted  the  pansies  out  of  the 
bowl  and  pressed  them,  fresh  and  dripping,  into  Frangois' 
hands.    She  could  scarcely  speak. 

"This  is  my  letter  to  him.  Tell  him  so.  He'll — he'll 
understand." 

Francois  was  gone  some  time.  When  he  returned,  he 
was  no  longer  the  correct  valet.  He  even  said  mon 
enfant,  and  held  Eve's  hand  an  instant  as  he  put  a  piece 
of  paper  into  it. 

"Love — for  your  good — not  mine." 

"He  doesn't  even  'phone — " 

"He  can't,  mademoiselle;  the  telephone,  it  is  broken. 
Believe  me,  it  is  not  easy  for  monsieur.  When  I  gave 
him  the  flowers —   No,  it  is  not  easy — " 
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And  Eve,  a  cold  terror  in  her  heart,  knew  that  Geof- 
frey's will  was  stronger  than  hers,  that  she  could  never 
move  him  when  he  thought  he  was  acting  for  her  best 
good. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Eve's  tears  dried,  and  that 
her  mouth  and  chin  took  on  a  line  of  stubborn  determina- 
tion. GoefFrey  must  not  allow  unreal  things  to  stand  be- 
tween them  and  reality.  Beauty  was  unreal.  Eve,  in  her 
desperation,  thought  that  her  beauty  had  raised  this  wall. 
She  prepared  to  demolish  the  wall.  Goaded  by  excitement 
and  despair,  she  resolved  that  Goeffrey  should  not  make 
this  sacrifice  for  her  and  ruin  both  their  lives. 

"Are — you  going  back  to  him,  Francois  ?" 

Francois  shook  his  head,  smiling  sadly  at  her. 

"No,  mademoiselle.  He  wishes  to  be  alone — but  mon- 
sieur has  his  bell." 

"Thank  you — so  much,  Francois.    Good  night." 

Eve  stood  tense  just  behind  her  door.  She  listened 
until  Francois'  footsteps  died  away.  She  waited, 
quivering. 

Presently,  Eve  opened  her  door.  She  listened  again 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  slipped  out  into  the  hall.  She 
held  her  head  high  and  walked  purposefully  down  the 
corridor  and  around  the  bend  toward  Geoffrey's  door. 
She  knew  his  doors  were  never  locked.  At  the  turn,  she 
encountered  the  diplomatic  personage  who  presided  at 
the  desk  in  the  foyer.  His  eyes  flashed  over  her  from 
her  head  to  her  feet,  and  then  slid  along  the  doorways, 
resting  an  instant  on  number  fifty-nine.  He  smiled, 
urbanely. 

Eve  passed  him  without  a  shade  of  hesitation  in  her 
step,  although  her  knees  were  shaking.  She  stopped  at 
Geoffrey's  door  and  listened.   Not  a  sound. 

As  Eve  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  another  door 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor  opened,  and  Rand 
Williams,  carrying  an  overcoat  and  bag,  stepped  out  into 
the  hall.   He  and  Eve  stared  at  each  other. 

"Well,  Eve!  Just  where  are  you  going?"  Rand  in- 
quired with  a  lifted  brow. 

Eve's  eyes  returned  his  stare  unwaveringly. 

And  then,  opening  Geoffrey's  door,  Eve  entered 
spiritually  into  her  wood. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


i 

WHEN  Eve  closed  the  door  so  softly,  she  leaned 
against  it  for  a  moment  lest  she  fall  to  the  floor. 
She  was  in  a  tiny  vestibule  off  of  which  the  bedroom 
opened. 

After  a  while,  Eve  stole  into  the  bedroom.  It  was 
quite  dark  save  for  a  flood  of  moonlight  that  made  the 
floor  look  wet  with  running  silver,  and  a  little  light  on 
the  bedside  table.  This  light  shone  on  a  glass  of  water 
beaded  with  rime  from  the  ice,  on  a  plate  of  fruit,  and  on 
the  pansies  rising  gayly  from  a  vase  of  Venetian  glass. 

Through  the  high  French  windows,  the  moonlight 
streamed,  and  beyond  the  windows,  on  the  balcony,  she 
saw  Geoffrey.  He  leaned  against  the  balustrade,  very 
still. 

Again  Eve's  strength  failed  her;  she  held  to  the  lintel 
of  the  door.  ...  On  the  dresser,  Geoffrey's  accessories 
were  placed  with  painstaking  care  for  his  comfort — even 
his  stick  hooked  into  the  handle  of  an  upper  drawer.  The 
chairs  had  been  pushed  back  against  the  walls.  His  bed 
was  turned  down  with  symmetrical  nicety  of  folded 
sheet ;  silk  pajamas  laid  ready  along  the  quilt  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  Across  the  pillow,  where  his  hand  couldn't 
fail  to  find  it,  hung  the  bell  cord.  It  was  evident  that 
Francois  had  done  his  best  for  monsieur. 

In  a  corner  farthest  from  the  bed  was  a  large  wing 
chair.  Eve  crept  over  and  sank  down  in  it.  She  felt 
that  she  ought  not  to  look  at  Geoffrey.  She  closed  her 
eyes. 
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II 

After  perhaps  an  hour,  Geoffrey  came  into  the  room. 
He  wore  a  silk  dressing  gown,  tightly  knotted  about  his 
hips.  Eve  had  never  seen  him  walk  so  uncertainly.  The 
moonlight  fell  white  across  his  face,  and  the  little  lumi- 
nous lines  along  his  forehead  and  about  his  mouth  seemed 
to  have  deepened  and  grown  older. 

Geoffrey  blundered  his  way  to  the  bed.  He  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  it,  nursing  his  knees.  Presently,  he  flung 
himself  over  on  his  side  across  the  bed.  As  he  did  so,  his 
foot  caught  in  the  bell  cord  and  jerked  it  clattering  to  the 
floor.  Geoffrey  propped  himself  on  an  elbow,  and, 
stretching  out  a  cautious  hand,  felt  delicately  about  the 
contents  of  the  table.  When  his  fingers  touched  the 
pansies,  he  lay  down  again  across  the  bed.  .  .  . 

Eve's  determination  began  to  waver.  She  felt  utterly 
contemptible.  For  the  first  time,  with  Geoffrey  there  so 
close,  so  unaware  of  her,  she  realized  the  enormity  of 
the  thing  she  was  doing.  ...  A  panic  seized  her.  Per- 
haps she  could  steal  away.  But,  no,  she  must  be  honest 
with  him.  She  tried  to  stiffen  her  will  to  the  point  of 
revealing  herself  to  Geoffrey.  She  tried  not  to  watch 
him. 

And  so  the  slow  minutes  passed,  Geoffrey  stretched  mo- 
tionless across  his  bed,  Eve,  motionless,  faint  of  pur- 
pose, huddled  in  her  chair. 

Dawn  came.  Far  off  a  cock  crowed.  The  bells  of 
the  cathedral  chimed  four. 

Suddenly  Geoffrey  started  up. 

"I  say!"  he  called  out  tensely,  "Who's  there?" 

Eve's  heart  leaped  into  her  throat.  She  opened  her 
lips  to  speak,  but  sound  refused  to  come. 

Geoffrey  listened  desperately ;  he  began  to  hunt  for  the 
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bell  cord.  Eve  was  now  so  appalled  at  the  thing  she 
had  done  she  could  neither  speak  nor  move. 

The  bell  cord  had  fallen  quite  off  the  bed  upon  the  floor. 
Geoffrey  stood  up,  slim  and  tall,  his  exhausted  face  gray 
in  the  morning  light.  He  felt  about  the  floor  near  the  bed 
with  his  foot. 

Eve,  at  last,  also  managed  to  stand  up.  The  time 
had  come.  If  she  had  felt  frightened  in  the  forest,  it 
was  nothing  to  the  terror  that  held  her  now. 

Geoffrey's  foot  had  found  the  bell  cord.  In  another 
instant  he  would  stoop  and  ring  it. 

Eve  spoke.  "Geoffrey — I'm  here.  What — what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  me?'* 

Geoffrey  whirled  about. 

"Yes— Geoffrey." 

"When — when  did  you  come  into  my  room  ?" 

"About  two  hours  ago." 

A  hot  flush  of  anger  swept  his  face. 

"Have  you  been  here  all  the  time  since  then?" 

"Yes— Geoffrey." 

"Where?" 

"Over  here  in  the  corner — in  a  chair." 
"And  you  didn't  speak?" 

"I  planned  not  to  speak  until  morning  came,"  Eve 
brought  the  words  out  with  dogged  bravery,  "then — after 
a  while — I  wanted  to  tell  you  I  was — here — and  I — I 
couldn't—" 

"Eve,  did  any  one  see  you — see  you  come  into  my 
room?"    Even  Geoffrey's  hands  seemed  to  be  listening. 

Eve  came  quickly  and  stood  beside  him.  "On  the 
way,  I  passed  by  some  one  who  doesn't  in  the  least 
matter — " 

"Ah!    Are  you  very  sure?" 
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"Yes,  Geoffrey— " 

"But,  oh,  my  darling,  what  have  you  done?" 

Eve  clung  to  him.  "Tried  to  save  our  happiness,  Geof- 
frey. It  was  slipping  away  from  us — so  foolishly.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  it  go.  I  couldn't  have  our  lives 
ruined — all  the  terrible  years  and  years — •■  The  loneliness 
for  you — for  me — " 

Geoffrey  gently  but  none  the  less  surely  put  her  away 
from  him. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  quite  good  cricket  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  me?" 

"I  love  you,"  Eve  said  with  unanswerable  simplicity. 

Meager  tears  rose  slowly  and  with  pain  in  Geoffrey's 
eyes. 

"Oh,  Geoffrey,  won't  you  let  it  be?" 

He  raised  his  head,  tried  to  speak,  could  not. 

"Won't  you,  Geoffrey?  How  can  you,  after  all  we've 
told  each  other,  let  unreal  things  come — come — " 

"Ah,  Eve,  it's  not  your  beauty  that  stands  between 
us—" 

"What,  then?" 

"Nor,  now,  is  it  my — disabilities — " 
"What— then— " 

Silence  held  them  both.  And  in  that  silence,  Eve's 
understanding  was  stabbed  awake.  Had  she  not  her- 
self, in  this  very  act,  raised  the  ultimate  wall  between 
them?  With  horror  she  began  to  see  that  she  had. 

in 

Geoffrey  stretched  out  his  hands — never  had  they 
looked  so  strong,  so  purposeful.  Eve  put  hers  into  them, 
and  they  clung  together  silently — clung  as  if  each  were 
the  one  reality  in  a  very  unreal  world. 
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"Your — your  courage — "  Geoffrey,  pausing,  seemed 
to  pray  for  courage,  too. 

Suddenly  his  head  lifted  in  the  gesture  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  him.  He  prepared  to  give  Eve  his 
blow  as  swiftly,  as  mercifully,  as  he  could. 

"Eve —  You've  tried  to  induce  me  to  protect  you  from 
the  world.  I — I  must  protect  you  from  yourself — " 
His  hands  tightened  upon  hers.  "I  can't  accept  this  situa- 
tion in  the  conventional  way  and  act — accordingly.  For 
if  I  did — if  I  married  you  at  once — to-day,  you  would 
live  to  regret  it.  .  .  ." 

Eve  stood  immovable.  Geoffrey  felt  not  the  slightest 
quiver  of  her  hands. 

"We  can  both  bear  the  loss  of  each  other.  We  could 
not  bear — regret — "  Geoffrey's  hands  were  now  the  ones 
that  were  quivering.  "The  easiest  way — the  weak  way — 
for  me  would  be  to  give  in  to  the  world's  idea  of  the 
conventions  in  such  a  situation  as — as  this.  If  I  did 
you  would  not  have  saved  the  happiness  you  hoped  to 
save — " 

He  touched  her  face  to  see  if  she  were  crying.  Eve 
was  beyond  all  tears. 

"I  must  give  you,  my  darling,  honesty  for  honesty, 
courage  for  courage — love  for  love — " 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!" 

"And  greater  than  all,  I  must  give  you — truth." 

In  humility  of  soul,  Eve  accepted  these  gifts. 

"You  are  probably  thinking:  How  can  he  hurt  me  so? 
Say  to  yourself :  Because — because  he  loves  me.  .  .  ." 

Geoffrey's  voice  faltered.  A  spasm  of  feeling  shook 
his  face. 

"You  mean,"  Eve  whispered,  "that  you  cannot — " 
"Because  I  love  you,"  Geoffrey  said,  "no — " 
Never  had  Eve  seen  so  clearly  the  bigness  of  Geoffrey's 
love  as  in  this  moment  when  he  dared  say  no  to  it. 
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"I  understand—"  Could  she  elevate  hers  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  ?  "You  mean  that  the  time  would  come  when 
I'd  think — I — I've  forced  this  man  I  love  to  marry  me, 
when  he  had  decided  such  a  marriage  wasn't — wasn't 
best?" 

"Yes." 

"You  mean  that  it  would  stand  between  us — always  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  thank  you  for  your  truth !" 
Eve^was  on  her  knees  in  spirit  before  the  strength  of 
this  man. 

IV 

After  a  long  silence,  she  gently  withdrew  her  hands. 
At  the  door  leading  into  the  vestibule,  she  looked  back. 
Geoffrey  stood  where  she  had  left  him ;  his  head,  for  the 
first  time  Eve  had  ever  seen  it  so,  was  bowed. 

"I'll  go  now— Geoffrey." 

He  could  not  speak. 

"Good-by— " 

Eve  had  never  loved  Geoffrey  more  than  in  this  mo- 
ment.  Her  love  sounded  clear  within  her  voice. 
"Eve— for  God's  sake—" 

"Don't  worry,  Geoffrey.  I'll  go  this  morning — just  as 
you  planned  for  me.  I'll  go  to  Daisy's — s  And  after  a 
while  I'll  go  on — "   Eve  couldn't  say  it. 

She  turned  quickly  and  went  out. 

"Eve — are  you  gone?" 

No  sound. 

"Eve!" 

No  answer. 

For  Eve  was  hurrying  down  the  hall,  pressing  Geof- 
frey's truth  to  her  heart. 


PART  THREE:  LIGHT 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


1 

THE  roar  of  London  served  as  an  accompaniment:, 
muffled  yet  throbbing,  to  the  jerky  clatter  of  Geof- 
frey's typewriter.  He  sat  at  a  table  by  the  window  beat- 
ing out,  with  forced  enthusiasm,  his  critique  for  Current 
Comment,  a  scholarly  sheet  which  had  formerly  been  the 
darling  of  his  heart.  The  literary  reviews  signed  "G.  K." 
had  become  a  feature  of  this  weekly  journal,  and  had 
noticeably  added  to  its  prestige. 

Since  Geoffrey's  return  from  Brussels  in  July,  he  had 
transferred  his  office  from  the  city  to  the  library  of  the 
apartment  he  and  Alec  occupied  in  Chelsea.  The  room 
was  small,  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books,  and 
lighted  by  tall  windows  which  gayly  faced  the  street 
below  with  window  boxes  of  blue  lobelia  and  scarlet  ver- 
bena. A  dying  late  September  sun  came  struggling 
through  the  smoke  and  clouds  of  the  early  evening  and 
mingled  with  the  flicker ings  of  a  dying  fire.  There  was 
just  a  faint  breath  of  autumn  in  the  air. 

On  a  long  desk  near  Geoffrey's  typewriter  table, 
Smithers  was  sorting  neatly  a  pile  of  new  books  and  man- 
uscripts. Smithers  had  been  a  precise  and  orderly  clerk 
in  the  publishing  establishment  of  Parr,  Hastings  and 
Company,  and  Geoffrey  had  taken  him  on  as  a  secretary 
because  he  liked  his  voice. 

"He's  just  about  as  much  personality  as  a  pale  pan- 
cake," Alec  said  of  him. 

Alec  wasn't  the  only  member  of  the  household  who  held 
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Smithers  in  contempt.  Nibs,  a  lordly  bronze-and-black 
police  dog",  detested  him  and  lived  only  for  the  moment 
when  the  boresome  work  of  the  day  would  be  over  and 
Smithers  would  put  on  his  neat  bowler  hat  and  leave 
them  in  peace.  Then  he  and  Geoffrey  and  a  rather  decent 
being  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Francois  went  out  for 
a  walk  along  the  river,  and  across  Chelsea  or  Albert 
bridge  into  Battersea  Park,  where  it  was  jolly  good  sport 
to  clear  the  way  for  one's  master  with  a  snap  of  the  eyes 
and  a  flash  of  sharp  bare  teeth.  Nibs  had  loved  Geoffrey 
abjectly  for  five  years,  now,  and  had  nearly  died  of  grief 
during  Geoffrey's  absence  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and 
nearly  died  of  joy  when  he  returned.  In  truth,  Nibs  had 
helped  to  make  that  return  at  all  possible.  He  had  given 
Geoffrey  such  a  welcome,  so  vigorous  and  so  impetuous, 
one  couldn't  think  too  deeply  of  other  things. 

Sitting  very  erect  and  motionless  beside  the  fire,  Nibs 
surveyed  Smithers  with  the  utmost  disdain.  Presently, 
he  got  up,  stretched  himself  thoroughly  fore  and  aft,  and 
arching  his  tawny  pointed  eyebrows,  and  smiling  sarcas- 
tically so  that  Smithers  caught  a  gleam  of  salt-white  teeth 
against  black  lips,  he  clicked  across  the  polished  floor  and 
gave  Geoffrey's  sleeve  a  peremptory  tug. 

"All  right,  Nibs.    I'm  through." 

"High  time !"  Nibs  said,  and  laid  his  head  yearningly 
over  Geoffrey's  knees. 

Geoffrey  handed  Smithers  a  sheaf  of  typewritten  pages. 

"Look  them  over,  Smithers,  and  have  them  corrected 
to  read  to  me  in  the  morning." 

"Very  good,  sir.    These  manuscripts — " 

"Just  stack  them  up.  We'll  do  them  to-morrow.  Nibs 
has  called  it  a  day." 

Nibs  growled  "Yes,"  emphatically. 

"He  wants  to  go  for  a  walk.   Eh,  Nibs?" 
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Nibs  replied  with  such  a  woof,  Smithers  snatched  up 
his  bowler  hat  and  made  an  exit  that  was  not  as  precise 
and  orderly  as  he  would  wish. 

Geoffrey  went  over  to  a  chair  by  the  fire,  Nibs  follow- 
ing close  at  his  heels.  The  dog  had  a  way  of  seizing  his 
coat  and  giving  him  little  pulls,  and,  better  still,  he  liked 
Geoffrey's  finger  hooked  in  his  collar.  Geoffrey  gave 
Nibs  a  quick  hug,  and  the  dog,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, snuggled  against  his  master.  Every  now  and 
then  he  put  a  cold  adoring  nose  into  Geoffrey's  hand. 
"Don't  be  lonely.  Don't  be  sad,"  he  begged.  "I'm  here. 
No  one  loves  you  as  I  do."  If  Geoffrey  were  especially 
silent  and  quiet,  as  he  was  apt  to  be  of  late,  Nibs  tried 
to  climb  up  in  his  lap. 

"Why  don't  you  go  down  to  the  city  to  work?"  Alec 
complained  when  he  came  home  and  found  Geoffrey 
brooding  in  the  dusk. 

But  Geoffrey  liked  it  best  here,  alone,  he  said,  and 
away  from  the  bustle  of  the  office. 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  Alec.  "What  you  need  is  to  get 
out.   One  can't  gloom  around  in  Fleet  Street." 

Geoffrey  said  what  he  needed  mightily  was  to  think. 

Think!  Alec  was  inclined  to  believe  that  he  who 
thought  upon  the  sort  of  things  he  fancied  Geoffrey  was 
threshing  over  would  very  likely  end  by  pronouncing  life 
a  sucked  orange. 

"Yea,  verily!"  Geoffrey  murmured.  Yet  think  he 
would  and  must. 

"Trying  to  add  a  cubit  to  your  stature?  Well,  if 
any  one  can  do  it,  you  can." 

II 

And  Geoffrey  was  doing  that  very  thing. 

They  had  been  home  almost  three  months  and  not  one 
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word  had  they  heard  from  Riversmead.  In  the  morning, 
meeting  at  the  breakfast  table,  Geoffrey  would  ask :  "Any 
letters  ?"  In  the  evening,  when  Alec  came  home,  his  first 
words  were:  "Any  letters ?"  Of  course,  there  always 
were  letters,  but  not  the  sort  implied  by  the  word  "any." 
And  yet  why  should  one  persist  in  hoping  when  hope  had 
been  deliberately  done  away  with? 

On  that  terrible  morning  which  now  seemed  a  lifetime 
ago,  when  FranQois  had  returned  from  Ostend,  Geoffrey 
had  not  dared  to  quiz  him.  However,  Francois,  with  his 
usual  tact,  had  given  a  clear  picture  of  Eve's  departure. 
Monsieur  must  not  trouble  himself.  Mademoiselle  looked 
tired,  but  quite  well.  There  had  been  nothing  to  annoy 
her.  The  journey  was  very  simple.  Immediately  upon 
arriving  at  Ostend,  she  had  gone  aboard  the  boat,  and  he, 
Francois,  had  placed  her  chair  on  deck  where  she  had 
wished  to  be.  He  had  wrapped  a  rug  about  her ;  he  had 
stayed  near  until  the  boat  left.  The  day  was  clear  and 
mild — the  crossing  would  be  a  good  one.  Mademoiselle 
had  received  a  telegram  from  her  friend,  Miss  Sutton, 
who  would  meet  her  at  Charing  Cross. 

Geoffrey  asked  only  one  question. 

"Any — any  message?" 

FranQois  hesitated  for  the  briefest  instant.  "No, 
monsieur." 

Geoffrey  was  still  trying  to  get  used  to  the  finis  of 
Francois*  "no,  monsieur,"  when  Alec  arrived,  limping 
along  on  two  canes,  and  inclined  to  laugh  sardonically  and 
to '  assume  a  cynic's  mien  which  illy  fitted  his  scampish 
face. 

Looking  sharply  at  Geoffrey,  he  at  once  inquired: 
"Where's  Eve?" 

"She's  gone  on  to  Daisy's." 
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"Thought  we  were  all  going  over  together — sort  of  a 
gay,  glad  and  joyous  homecoming  for  everybody — " 
Geoffrey  was  silent. 

"What's  up?"  Alec  persisted  aloud;  and  asked  him- 
self: "Didn't  I  tell  you?" 
"What's  up?  Nothing—" 

"Hum !  You  and  Eve  seemed  to  be  hitting  it  off  rather 
smoothly — " 

"We've  decided,"  said  Geoffrey,  "that  it's  best  not  to 
see  each  other — again — " 

"You  mean  that  you've  decided." 

Again  Geoffrey  met  this  with  silence. 

Alec  removed  some  of  the  gruff ness  from  his  voice,  but 
said  nevertheless:  "Been  playing  the  ass?" 

"I  have." 

"No,"  Alec  interposed,  "I  don't  mean  that  kind.  I  see 
no  reason  on  earth  why  your  life  shouldn't  be  as  com- 
plete in  every  way  as  other  people's.  I  mean  the  sort 
that  gives  up  such  a  life  because  of  split-hair  convic- 
tions—" 

"Exactly." 

"Well !"  growled  Alec,  "I  don't  intend  to  stroll  around 
where  angels  fear  to  tiptoe — ■  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  and  your  rotten  pride  have  made  a  jolly  mess  of 
things.  If  ever  a  girl  was  simply  gone — gone,  I  tell 
you —  By  Jove,  I'm  sorry  for  her !  Oh,  well,  have  it  your 
own  way.  I'll  not  intrude — "  and  Alec  stopped  for  the 
time  being  on  an  explosive  but. 

"Pride?" 

"That's  the  word." 

Presently,  after  the  atmosphere  Had  ceased  to  sizzle 
quite  so  hotly,  Geoffrey  ventured : 
"Alec." 
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"Yes?" 

A  painful  silence. 

"Well— what  is  it?" 

"Is — Eve  so  very — very — " 

"Yes,  Geoff,  she  is — just  about  the  very-est  I've  ever 
looked  at.  And  if  I've  read  her  right,  she's  the  sort  that 
would  positively  consider  her  looks  an  affliction.  Great 
beauty  such  as  hers  might  very  likely  stand,  like  a  wall, 
between  her  and  the  real  contacts  of  life — true  friend- 
ship—understanding. I  dare  say  few  people,  particu- 
larly men,  look  beyond  her  lovely  exterior — like  an  exotic 
little  Venetian  renaissance  person — to  the  idealistic  spirit 
within.  By  Jove,  she  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum  as  a  modern  woman  who  believes  in  dreams !  I 
knew  just  what  had  happened  to  her  when  I  saw  you  two 
together.  She'd  fallen  head  over  heels  for  a  man  to 
whom  her  looks  meant  nothing,  who  saw  only —  Sorry, 
Geoff,  but  you  damn  well  need  it — " 

"Let's  leave  this  place  at  once,"  Geoffrey  interrupted 
violently. 

"Sobeit!"  cried  Alec  with  utmost  enthusiasm.  "If 
you  think  I've  relished  dallying  around  hospitals  for  these 
last  months,  you're  mistaken.  Work!  Blessed  work! 
,The  only  thing  I'm  going  to  be  wedded  to  is  my  work." 

Geoffrey,  trying  to  strike  a  match  which  refused  to 
light,  murmured  that  he  was  no  end  grateful;  that  Alec 
should  cut  loose  from  a  person  who  only  interfered  with 
his  business  and  involved  him  in  mishaps.  And  Alec 
told  Geoffrey  not  to  be  another  sort  of  an  ass,  and  lit  his 
match  for  him,  and  resolved  privately  that  he  certainly 
would  have  to  stick  by  old  Geoff  now,  so  hard  hit  was  he. 

After  a  while,  Geoffrey  said  again:  "Pride?" 

"With  a  capital  and  italicized/'  Alec  answered.  "Bite 
on  it  hard.   You'll  need  to." 
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III 

Geoffrey  had  been  biting  on  it  hard  ever  since.  He  did 
a  vast  amount  of  thinking,  and  he  was  good  at  that  sort 
of  thing.  As  the  days  with  their  unchanging  routine 
passed  slowly  one  after  the  other,  Geoffrey  found  that 
certain  portions  of  them  became  his  special  time  for 
thought.  And  then,  the  nights — sleepless — interminable. 
Yes,  in  the  night,  one  thinks  of  things,  it  seemed. 

It  was  at  these  times  that  Geoffrey  took  out  his 
memories.  They  were,  by  now,  well  thumbed  and  marked 
and  edited.  He  went  over  and  over  again  each  day  he 
had  spent  with  Eve,  recalling  its  happenings,  and  pro- 
nounced judgment  only  on  his  own  decisions  and  actions. 
He  did  not  seek  to  spare  himself,  and  in  every  effort  made 
he  saw  a  little  more  clearly. 

And  all  the  time  his  judgment  and  conclusions  became 
the  more  difficult  since  his  memories  played  such  wily 
tricks  on  him.  He  was  constantly  tormented  with  the 
haunting  echo  of  Eve's  voice.  "Geoffrey!"  But  it  was 
only  Smithers  palely  asking:  "Anything  wrong,  sir?" 
Time  and  again,  he  believed  he  heard  her  footfall  in  the 
passage,  and  he  would  interrupt  Smithers'  reading  with  a 
strained  "Listen!"  Yet  the  footfall  he  seemed  to  hear 
never  came  near  him  into  the  room.  When  the  'phone 
rang,  he  sat  tense  till  it  was  answered,  and  then  endured 
the  sinking  dullness  of  disappointment,  although  he  knew 
full  well  that  he  had  forfeited  the  right  to  hope  she  might 
— ah,  that  perhaps  she  might —  Sometimes,  he  himself 
went  to  the  'phone  to  call  up  Sutton  Weir,  only  to  turn 
away  and  rush  out  to  walk  off  his  longing.  And  he  was 
also  maddened  with  fears  for  her.  What  if  she  were  no 
longer  in  England?  What  if  she  were  ill?  What  if  un- 
happy things  were  annoying  her?   She  had  been  so  ter- 
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ribly  alone.  And  had  he  not — he,  the  man  who  loved 
her — condemned  her  to  a  loneliness  even  more  ter- 
rible. .  .  . 

And  now,  beginning  all  over  again  this  afternoon,  he 
asked  himself  for  the  thousandth  time:  "Was  it  my 
pride  ?"  as  Francois  came  bringing  in  the  tea  cart.  Fran- 
cois had  fitted  into  the  English  scheme  of  things  with  his 
usual  lack  of  fuss  and  effort,  and  Geoffrey  took  especial 
comfort  in  the  tactful  skill  with  which  Francois  handled 
every  one  in  the  household  from  the  cook  to  Nibs. 

"Monsieur  is  not  going  out?" 

"Yes — I've  promised  Nibs.  .  .  .  Ah — the  bell — " 
Geoffrey's  tone  made  the  ringing  of  the  bell  seem  of 
vast  importance. 

"Monsieur  is  at  home?" 

"Go  quickly,  Francois,  and  find  out  who  it  is." 
Presently  Francois  returned.   "Two  ladies  to  see  mon- 
sieur." 

Geoffrey  put  down  his  teacup.  Hope  was  so  alive  upon 
his  face  that  Frangois  hastened  to  add:  "Two  ladies 
whom  I  have  never  seen  before." 

"Ah!"  Geoffrey  said  again,  this  time  his  voice  quite 
dull.  "Very  well,  Francois — show  them  in."  And  he 
got  up  and  stood  waiting,  while  a  patter  of  feet  and  voices 
followed  Francois'  calm  tread  down  the  passage. 

Two  very  smart  young  women  rushed  through  the 
door,  and  with  little  cries  and  coos  caught  each  of  their 
dear  Geoffrey's  hands.  They'd  only  just  heard  that  he 
was  back.  Why  hadn't  he  told  them — why  hadn't  he 
called  up?  Might  they  have  tea?  Please,  would  he  sub- 
due his  dog,  who  looked  as  if  he  intended  to  devour  them. 
For  Nibs  stood  his  ground  beside  his  master,  leering  at 
the  ladies  with  a  lolling  pink  tongue. 

"How  are  you,  Cecily?    And  you,  Mrs.  Rutland? 
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Will  you  give  Cecily  and  yourself  some  tea?  This  is  very 
kind  of  you,"  and  Geoffrey,  disengaging  himself  from 
their  clinging  hands  and  breathless  voices,  pushed  two 
chairs  near  the  tea  cart.  He  knew  that  Cecily  Marlow 
was  looking  up  at  him  piteously  and  quoting  to  herself : 
"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  And  Mrs. 
Rutland,  no  doubt,  had  already  assumed  a  proprietary  air, 
her  face,  as  Alec  would  say,  all  scared  up  with  expression. 
It  seemed  to  Geoffrey  that  he  simply  could  not  begin  this 
sort  of  thing  over  again ;  he  didn't  know  which  he  hated 
most,  Cecily's  inspirational  quotations,  or  Mrs.  Rutland's 
complacence.   He  braced  himself  to  deal  with  both. 

Mrs.  Rutland,  whose  ashen  prettiness  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  her  mauve  mourning,  sat  down  by  the  tea 
cart  as  if  it  were  her  own,  and  showed  Cecily  how  very 
much  at  home  she  was.  As  for  Cecily,  she  accepted  Geof- 
frey's tea  which  Mrs.  Rutland  handed  her,  with  an  air  of 
possessing  a  more  important  contact  than  mere  tea-pour- 
ing. She  was  a  handsome  dark  girl,  who  wore  her  breed- 
ing as  obviously  as  she  wore  her  corsage  of  gardenias  and 
violets. 

"Geoff!"  she  laid  a  hand,  heavy  with  "interestingly" 
mounted  scarabs,  on  his  arm,  "Daisy  tells  me  the — the 
Pain,"  she  spoke  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  all  the 
world,  "is  quite  gone." 

"Quite." 

"And  you've  had  no  return  of  it?" 
"Not  a  twinge." 

"And  you've  been  helped  in — other  ways?" 
"Slightly." 

"How  wonderful !"  both  ladies  murmured,  each  trying 
to  give  her  exclamation  a  very  special  meaning  for  Geof- 
frey's ears. 

"You  always  reminded  me,"  Cecily  began,  "of  that 
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line  from  Milton :  'He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear 
breast—'  " 

But  Geoffrey,  also,  was  reminded  of  the  weather,  of 
news  about  mutual  friends,  of  this,  that  and  the  other, 
and  he  spun  out  his  monologue  as  long  as  possible. 

"And  whatever  were  you  doing  with  yourself,"  Cecily 
finally  asked,  "all  that  time  in  Brussels  while  Alec  was 
laid  up?" 

Geoffrey  evaded  this  by  inquiring  what  she'd  been  doing 
with  herself. 

Why !  She  had  written  him  all  about  it — had  he  for- 
gotten? She'd  spent  the  month  of  May  in  Florence,  had 
met  several  interesting  people,  among  them  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan, a  much-traveled  person,  really  most  amusing,  who 
was  even  now  in  London,  and  whom  she  was  having  to 
dinner  to-morrow  night.  Wouldn't  Geoffrey  dear  and 
Alec  come  and  meet  him?  He  was  an  entertaining  sort 
of  creature,  really  not  half  bad — 

Geoffrey  was  sorry,  but  his  work  had  piled  up  to  such 
an  extent  he  couldn't  go  anywhere  just  now. 

Cecily's  "Oh !"  was  not  only  pained  but  suspicious. 

"And  you've  seen  Daisy?"  Geoffrey  was  eager  to 
change  the  subject. 

"Yes.  I  was  motoring  through  River smead  yesterday 
and  dropped  in  on  her." 

"Well— how  is  she?" 

"Not  at  all  like  herself.  Very  quiet  and  triste.  I  tried 
to  get  her  to  come  to  my  dinner,  too.  But  her  excuse 
was  better  than  yours,  dear  Geoffrey!  She  has  a  friend 
with  her  who  is  ill — " 

"IUF*  Geoffrey  sat  forward,  clutching  the  arms  of  his 
chair  so  tensely  and  evidently  so  concerned  over  the  ill- 
ness of  Daisy's  friend  that  Cecily  paused,  more  sus- 
picious than  ever. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Geoffrey  managed.  "I  inter- 
rupted you.  What  did  Daisy  say  about — about  her 
friend?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!  Something  or  other  about  not 
being  able  to  come  to  my  dinner  because  her  friend  hadn't 
been  at  all  well,  and  she  wouldn't  like  to  leave  her." 

"Did  you — see  the  friend?" 

"No."  Cecily  was  very  much  bored  with  all  this  talk 
about  Daisy's  friend.  "I  think  she  was  in  bed —  Any- 
way, I  didn't  stay  long.  It  wasn't  exactly  an  edifying 
visit." 

Afterward  she  confided  to  Mrs.  Rutland  that  their  visit 
with  Geoffrey  wasn't  very  edifying  either.  He  had 
changed  since  his  operation  in  Paris.  His  majesty  of  soul 
was  not  quite  so  pronounced,  and  she  thought  that  with 
the  removal  of  his  suffering  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
the  wonderful  spiritual  quality  which  had  so  ennobled 
him. 

And  Mrs.  Rutland,  wishing  a  clear  field,  heartily 
agreed  with  Cecily,  while  inwardly  she  thought  Geoffrey 
quite  too  charming,  bravely  bearing  his  solitary  life,  with 
just  a  fire  and  a  dog — no  woman — to  enliven  him.  And 
seeing  herself  bending  comfortingly  over  his  chair,  she 
pushed  the  pedestal  on  which  Cecily  had  reared  her  idol. 
"Yes — I  quite  agree.    Self -centered!" 

"If  he  weren't  so  awfully  good-looking,"  Cecily  re- 
marked, apropos  of  some  secret  thought.  "He's  less  spir- 
itual, but  more  distinguished." 

"You're  mistaken,  my  dear  Cecily!  He  looks  quite 
worn." 

IV 

Meanwhile,  Geoffrey  returned  to  the  fire  and  lit  his 
pipe  and  settled  down  in  an  easy  chair  with  such  an  air  of 
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permanence  that  Nibs  knew  he  was  being  cheated  out  of 
his  walk. 

"You  are  not  going  out,  monsieur  ?"  Francois  asked 
as  he  was  taking  away  the  tea  things. 

"No.    Suppose  you  give  Nibs  a  run." 

Nibs  put  a  begging  paw  on  Geoffrey's  knee. 

"Run  along  with  Frangois,  Nibs.  I'm — I'm  busy  .  . 

Busy!  Yes,  very  busy  with  the  thought  of  Eve  ill 
down  at  Sutton  Weir;  with  the  thoughts  of  these  past 
months.  After  all  his  ponderings,  Geoffrey  at  last  pro- 
nounced final  judgment  upon  his  decisions  in  Brussels. 
He  now  saw  clearly  that  his  pride  had  indeed  worked  its 
will  with  him.  Pride  and  all  its  ramifications  of  injured 
ego  and  injured  masculine  amour  propre.  If  he  faced  the 
truth  honestly,  had  not  his  pride  made  a  noble  gesture, 
only,  in  refusing  to  go  on  with  their  plans  after  Williams' 
unfortunate  remark?  Could  he  not  indeed  defend  the 
woman  he  loved?  He  had  already  proved  that  he  could 
defend  her  from  herself,  for  Geoffrey  still  stubbornly  held 
that  such  a  defense  was  of  more  importance  than  any 
other  sort. 

These  questions  had  been  buzzing  in  his  brain  for 
days,  now,  and  he  was  fast  approaching  a  definite  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  them.  He  was  about  to  assume 
the  initiative,  as,  after  all— so  he  believed — a  man  must 
always  do;  and  Geoffrey  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
was  more  fitted  to  assume  the  initiative  than  his  pride  had 
at  first  permitted  him  to  feel.  Every  time  a  doubt,  a 
fear,  a  question,  raised  its  head,  he  ruthlessly  examined  its 
face  and  saw  that  it  wore  a  mask  of  pride.  Because  he 
couldn't  give  Eve  all,  as  the  world  measured  such  things, 
his  pride  had  refused —  Yes,  he  saw.  very  clearly  at  last. 
And  now  Geoffrey  began  the  painful  business  of 
tearing  out  his  pride.    The  matter  resolved  itself  into 
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a  question  of  two  decisions :  Would  he  rather  nurse  his 
pride  in  righteous  self-gratification,  and  continue  to 
delude  himself  that  he  was  acting  for  Eve's  good?  Or 
would  he  go  to  her  frankly,  and  give  her  his  pride 
as  well  as  his  love  and  his  truth?  And  if  he  did  so, 
would  he  not  be  giving  her  his  all  in  a  way  far 
more  deep  and  significant  than  would  be  possible  with 
most  men  ?  You  paid  for  love  and  happiness  and  reality. 
Geoffrey  knew  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  with  his 
pride. 

V 

Alec  found  Geoffrey  pacing  the  room.   Tossing  a  port- 
folio and  his  hat  upon  the  window  seat,  he  remarked : 
"Hear  you've  had  some  callers." 
"Yes." 

"Get  wept  over  this  time?" 

"No."  Geoffrey  wreathed  his  head  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  "I'm  not  quite  so  interesting  since  I've  no  longer 
a  rendezvous  with  death,  so  to  speak." 

"Hum !"  Alec  flung  himself  down  into  a  chair  by  the 
fire.  "You  look  as  if  you'd  had  a  rendezvous  with  some- 
thing." 

"I  have,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"How's  the  widow?  Still  dropping  a  pearl  now  and 
then  about  marrying?" 

"I  kept  her  busy  pouring  tea." 

"And  Cecily.  I  declare  that  girl's  got  a  mind  like  a 
sponge — soaks  up  things  read  or  heard.  Squeeze  the 
sponge  and  things  run  out.  What  did  you  squeeze  this 
time?" 

"Seneca.  At  parting  she  pressed  my  hand  and  quoted : 
'O  Neptune,  thou  canst  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  or  thou 
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canst  drown  me.  But  whether  or  no,  I  will  hold  my  rud- 
der true  !'  " 

"Hell!"  said  Alec  in  a  voice  as  sweet  as  a  baby's. 
"I'm  dashed  tired  of  holding  mine  true.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  let  it  wobble." 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  Geoffrey  exclaimed 
quickly,  "for  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  chance." 

"Pray  do!"  yawned  Alec;  and  forthwith  ceased  to 
yawn  as  Geoffrey  said :  "Call  up  Daisy." 

"Eh?" 

"Call  Daisy  on  the  telephone." 

"Call  Daisy  when  she  hasn't  so  much  as  inquired  into 
my  state  of  health  all  summer?  Not  much !" 

"Your  rotten  pride  makes  a  sorry  mess  of  things — " 

"Geoff!   What  are  you  driving  at?" 

Geoffrey  came  over  and  sat  down  opposite  Alec. 

"Cecily  called  at  Sutton  Weir  yesterday,  so  she  said, 
and  Daisy  didn't  look  at  all  well,"  he  explained  adroitly. 

"Hum!"  said  Alec. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  to  find  out  about  her,  and  perhaps 
inquire  about — about  Eve — " 

"So!"  Alec  cried,  "if  any  inquiring  is  to  be  done,  you 
can  do  it  yourself." 

"By  Gad,  then,  I  will!" 

"Here's  the  'phone,"  Alec  sprang  to  fetch  it,  "and  ask 
her  if  she's  really  ill,  and  why  the — dickens  she  doesn't 
write,  and  if  she  isn't — " 

"Thanks  for  the  instructions.  I'm  not  going  to  use 
the  'phone." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  then?" 

"I'm  going  down  there  and  see  for  myself." 

Alec  whistled.  "Well!  You're  a  braver  man  than  I 
am." 

At  that  moment,  Francois  appeared  in  the  door  to  say 
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that  dinner  was  served.  As  they  walked  down  the  pas- 
sage to  the  dining-room,  Alec  ventured: 

"Has  Cecily  been  quoting  our  friend  Mr.  Ruskin  on 
pride  being  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes  ?" 

"No,  Alec,  you  reminded  me  of  that  some  weeks  ago." 

They  spent  a  silent  evening  by  the  fire,  each  afraid 
to  probe  into  the  thoughts  of  the  other.  Alec  watched 
Geoffrey,  who  sat  with  a  leg  thrown  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  one  hand  tickling  Nibs  behind  the  ear.  And 
Geoffrey  listened  to  the  restless  attempts  Alec  made  at 
reading;  to  the  nervous  scraping  of  his  foot  against  the 
brass  fender.  They  tried  various  topics  which  fell  after 
a  moment  like  heavy  stones  in  pools  of  silence.  Aloof  and 
relentless,  the  clock  ticked  a  rhythm  to  the  continuous 
song  of  the  city.    Far  away  Big  Ben  was  striking  ten. 

Alec  clapped  shut  the  book  he'd  been  pretending  to  read. 

"Well?"   His  tone  was  explorative. 

Geoffrey  smiled.   "Just  raking  the  embers." 

"How  will  you  go?" 

"Frangois  will  drive  me  down — if  you  don't  want  the 
car. 

"When  will  you  be  back?" 
"That  depends—" 

"If  you  should  want  to  find  me,"  said  Alec,  "I've  an 
appointment  at  the  club  with  an  importer  who  is  placing 
some  advertising.  I'll  be  there  around  six  o'clock." 

"And  if  all  goes  well,"  Geoffrey  tried  to  keep  his  voice 
steady,  "I'll  be  spending  the  night  at  the  Red  Lion."  He 
stooped  over  and  knocked  out  his  pipe. 

"Any  way,"  Alec  contributed  eagerly,  "our  lease  runs 
out  next  month." 

Geoffrey  was  going  out  the  door  when  Alec  called 
after  him:  "I  say,  old  thing!" 
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"Yes?"  And  as  Alec  didn't  at  once  reply,  Geoffrey 
repeated  his  "yes"  impatiently. 

"I — just  want  to  look  at  you." 

"What's  wrong?   Don't  my  socks  match?" 

"Geoff!  You — you  old — "  Alec  was  now  trying  to 
keep  his  voice  steady.  "It's  only  that  you've  jolly  well 
added  your  cubit — I  see  it  in  your  face." 

And  at  once,  lest  Geoffrey  might  think  him  no  end  of 
an  emotional  ass,  he  began  to  hum  teasingly : 

"  'There  was  a  man  in  our  town, 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise, 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out — ' 

I  say  Geoff !  Be  sure  to  tell  Daisy  that  my  leg  is  no  great 
shakes  vet,  and  that  I'm  looking  pale  and  thin — 

'And  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 
With  all  his  might  and  main, 
He  jumped  into  another  bush — ' " 

"  'And  scratched  them  in  again.'  "  Geoffrey  finished  it 
for  him,  as  he  went  on  down  the  hall  to  his  room.  And 
closing  his  door  on  Alec's  emotion  and  nonsense,  Geoffrey 
wondered  if  he  really  could  scratch  them  in  again. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


i 

ALL  the  way  down  to  Riversmead,  Geoffrey  kept  won- 
y  dering,  while  Francois,  expertly  driving  the  coupe, 
commented  on  the  passing  English  scenes,  and  Nibs  sat' 
sniffing  in  the  cool  autumn  air. 

As  they  crossed  the  river  and  turned  into  the  High 
Street  of  the  village,  Geoffrey  told  Francois  to  stop  and 
wait  for  him  at  the  Inn.  The  Red  Lion  dangled  a  faded 
sign,  creaking  rustily  in  a  wrought-iron  frame,  over  the 
narrow  sidewalk.  Its  facade  of  pointed  oak-beamed 
gables  and  bulging  bright  leaded  bays  was  greatly  beloved 
by  painters;  and  there  was  usually  some  one  in  a  canvas 
hat  squatting  before  an  easel  on  the  walk  opposite.  Up 
and  down  the  winding  little  street,  the  small  shops,  with 
their  overhanging  upper  stories,  looked  out  upon  a  quiet 
world  comfortably  and  rather  innocently  through  their 
big-paned  windows. 

With  Nibs  close  at  his  heels,  Geoffrey  made  his  way 
along  the  familiar  street.  His  progress  was  halted  at 
almost  every  shop  and  cottage,  while  people  who  had 
known  him  from  boyhood  ran  out  to  greet  him. 

"Eh!  Master  Geoffrey's  come  home,"  they  called  to 
one  another.  And  Geoffrey  must  needs  explain  again 
and  again  that  he  was  quite  all  right;  that  he  had  not 
really  come  to  stay ;  that  the  old  places  and  voices  warmed 
the  very  cockles  of  his  heart.    He  could  not  break  away 
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until  he  had  heard  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  village  gos- 
sip: how  Miss  Potts  had  come  into  a  legacy  but  had 
promised  to  go  on  speaking  to  everybody  nevertheless; 
how  Mr.  Bodgers,  the  butcher,  opined  of  her  that  peas 
was  gettin'  higher  than  sticks ;  how  Mrs.  Whimple's  post- 
card trade  was  being  ruined  by  that  wicked  old  man  at  the 
Weir,  who  won  away  her  customers  with  his  smiles  and 
jokes.  And  wouldn't  Master  Geoff  stop  in  here,  there  and 
everywhere  on  his  way  back,  and  couldn't  they  do  this 
and  that  for  him,  and  did  he  know  that  the  vicar  was 
home  from  the  Holy  Land  with  a  bottle  of  water  smack 
out  of  the  River  Jordan  to  baptize  the  babies  with? 

And  having  at  last  edged  away  from  his  friends  in  the 
village  and  started  off  on  the  tramp  across  the  river  mead- 
ows to  Kent  and  Sutton  Weir,  Geoffrey  was  hailed  by  the 
vicar  himself. 

"Geoffrey !   My  dear  fellow !" 

"Mr.  Hazelton?" 

"This  is  indeed  a  most  pleasurable  surprise!" 

The  old  gentleman  clapped  Geoffrey  pleasurably  upon 
the  shoulder  and,  sidling  about  a  disdainful  Nibs,  grasped 
Geoffrey's  hand. 

"I  hardly  expected  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hazelton." 

"I  have  been  back  a  fortnight.  I  suppose  you  are  going 
to  call  on  Daisy.  I  have  just  come  from  Sutton  Weir. 
A  most  delightful  young  lady  is  visiting  there — quite  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful — an  American,  but  very  intelli- 
gent, indeed,  very  intelligent.  She  has  given  me,  unso- 
licited, a  substantial  donation  for  the  Guild  Fund.  It  is  a 
long  time  since  you  have  visited  us,  Geoffrey.  What,  may 
I  ask,  have  you  been  doing  in  the  interregnum?"  And 
dropping  sonorous  Latin-derived  words  with  his  custom- 
ary ease  and  impressiveness,  the  vicar  inquired  into  the 
vital  continuity  of  Geoffrey's  immediate  past  in  the  not- 
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to-be-sidetracked  tone  of  voice  with  which  he  had,  long 
ago,  scared  and  disgusted  the  boy  Geoffrey  by  inquiring 
into  his  knowledge  of  the  vital  continuity  of  all  the  im- 
portant historical  events  of  the  world. 

Nibs  growled  and  gave  Geoffrey's  coat  a  pull.  He,  at 
least,  succeeded  in  sidetracking  the  vicar. 

"A  handsome  dog — that.   Rather  bellicose,  I  take  it." 

"No,"  said  Geoffrey,  "just  impatient." 

"I  shall  not  detain  you,"  said  the  vicar,  and  detained 
Geoffrey  five  more  minutes  while  he  asked  him  to  drop  in 
at  the  vicarage  for  tea. 

ii 

Again  Geoffrey  started  off.  He  hooked  his  finger  into 
Nibs'  collar  and  they  went  at  a  smart  pace  along  the  lane. 
It  was  a  gray  day,  but  the  air  was  mild.  Under  foot, 
the  gravel  and  the  encroaching  grass  were  sprinkled  with 
dry  leaves.  A  warm  dusty  odor  came  from  the  hedge- 
rows, and  now  and  then  Geoffrey  caught  a  whiff  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  hearths  of  the  thatched  cottages, 
smothered  cosily  in  their  thickets  of  trees  and  gardens 
near  the  lane.  How  still  it  was !  No  one  in  the  fields,  no 
one  passing  by.  There  would  be  a  lovely  faint  blue  haze 
over  all  the  countryside — the  trailing  azure  and  russet 
veils  of  autumn.  Geoffrey  felt  himself  to  be  alone  with 
the  earth  and  the  sky  and  his  dying  pride. 

Here  the  road  turned  off  to  Riversmead  Church. 
Geoffrey  walked  slowly  by,  listening  to  the  quiet  sounds. 
Sheep  were  nibbling  on  the  green.  The  gate  into  the 
churchyard  swayed  beneath  the  peaked  roof  that  sheltered 
the  entrance.  He  breathed  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the 
cedars  and  the  yews  massed  beyond  the  stone  wall. 
Rooks  were  wheeling  and  cawing  about  the  slender  spire 
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of  the  old  stone  church,  and  the  iron  weather  vane  with 
its  graceful  cross  rattled  gently  in  the  breeze.  Quiet — 
peace — faith,  inviting  one  to  enter  into  that  inner  cham- 
ber which  most  of  us  sadly  need  to  enter,  Geoffrey 
thought. 

He  went  on.  Now  he  was  passing  the  twin  oaks  at  the 
bend  in  the  lane  where  the  road  ambled  down  a  little  hill 
toward  Kent  and  Sutton  Weir.  It  was  at  this  point  you 
could  see  the  slate  roof  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  home 
of  his  fathers,  sunk  down  there  in  the  shelter  of  trees, 
with  an  arm  of  the  river  holding  it  all  in  a  silver  embrace. 
Geoffrey  stopped  a  moment  by  the  wall  along  the  lane. 
His  heart  was  thumping  madly.  He  took  off  his  cap  and 
wiped  his  forehead.  He  leaned  hard  against  the  stone 
wall.  Binks  Kent  and  the  Sutton  boys  used  to  hide 
behind  it  when  they  wished  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
small  fry  as  Alec  and  Geoff.  Geoff  and  Alec  used  to 
hide  behind  it  when  they  wished  to  rid  themselves  of  such 
tiresome  little  taggers  as  Daisy  and  a  girl  called  Eve. 
Geoffrey  moved  along  the  wall  until  his  hand  touched  the 
branch  of  a  great  oak  growing  just  beyond  in  the  pasture. 
Here  they  used  to  hunt  for  birds'  nests.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  cold  to  him  under  the  oak.  He  came  out  again 
into  the  open,  and  although  the  sun  was  not  shining, 
Geoffrey  felt  the  warm  light  streaming  down  through  the 
clouds.  He  lifted  his  face  to  meet  it.  God  help  me,  he 
prayed. 

He  was  going  down  the  hill  now,  stumbling  a  little. 
There  was  a  brook  at  the  bottom,  singing  along  secretively 
under  a  small  stone  bridge.  Nibs  ran  down  and  took  a 
noisy  drink,  and  Geoffrey  waited  for  him  on  the  bridge. 
"A  pixie  lives  under  it,"  he  had  once  told  Daisy  and  that 
girl  called  Eve,  and  they  had  stood  on  the  coping  and 
thrown  down  pebbles,  hoping  to  scare  the  pixie  out. 
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But  he  was  a  very  bold,  brave  fellow,  not  to  be  frightened 
by  giggling  little  girls.  .  .  . 

As  Geoffrey  crossed  the  bridge,  his  hand  touched  a 
clump  of  flowers,  late  summer  primroses — fragile,  yellow, 
cool.  He  gathered  all  the  blossoms  he  could  find.  The 
petals  of  the  flowers  clung  to  his  hands  and  wrists;  he 
felt  their  pollen  smooth  upon  his  fingers — 

Down  below,  Nibs  barked:  "Hi!  A  rabbit!"  and 
dashed  away. 

Geoffrey  walked  on  alone.  It  wasn't  far  now.  Would 
they  see  him  coming  from  the  sewing-room  windows  up- 
stairs ?  Mrs.  Sutton  and  his  mother  used  to  sit  there  and 
darn  socks  spilling  over  from  enormous  baskets.  .  .  . 
The  road  now  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  dividing  an 
avenue  of  fine  old  beech  trees.  Grass  was  growing  all 
over  it — unused.  Geoffrey  put  out  his  stick.  Ah!  His 
own  garden  wall.  The  ivy  needed  trimming — it  clam- 
bered rampant  all  over  everything.  And  rustling  above 
the  wall  on  the  other  side,  dried  hollyhock  stalks.  .  .  . 
Gone  were  all  the  hollyhock  ladies  little  girls  used  to 
make,  with  pink  petals  turned  upside  down  for  skirts, 
green  plums  for  heads,  and  such  ravishing  hats  atop  them 
of  purple  petunias.  .  .  .  "My  dear  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
how's  your  darling  baby?"  "Very  well,  I  thank  you 
kindly,  and  will  you  have  a  seed-cake  to  your  tea?"  Nas- 
turtium leaf  dishes,  and  stylish  acorn  teacups  and  Geoff 
and  Alec  on  top  of  the  wall,  dropping  a  June  bug  down  on 
Mrs.  Marmaduke's  bonnet.  .  .  . 

Here  the  gateposts,  tall,  square,  lichen-covered,  sur- 
mounted by  stone  pineapples  rising  on  graceful  curving 
pedestals.  The  gates  were  locked.  Geoffrey  rattled  them, 
but  they  wouldn't  budge.  Nibs  came  pelting  up,  and  with 
some  alert  sniffs,  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  rested  his 
forepaws  on  the  gate  and  peered  in. 
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"Nice  place!"  he  remarked,  "evidences  of  plenty  of 
squirrels  about." 

Geoffrey,  pressing  one  hand  down  the  dog's  back, 
clung  to  the  iron  traceries  of  the  gate  with  the  other  and 
thought :  I  know  what  you  see,  old  boy — a  drive  leading 
up  through  the  trees.  A  grassy  terrace  sloping  up  to  the 
house.  The  house  hugging  the  earth — long — low — 
rambling.  The  walls,  ruddy — a  warm,  lovely  color — hope 
'Fowler  has  trimmed  the  vines  down.  A  stone  terrace, 
jutting  out  to  meet  the  grassy  one.  A  low  door,  with  a 
carved  oak  beam  for  an  eyebrow — -the  door  says,  Come 
home.  And  the  big  windows — they  used  to  be  very  clean 
and  sparkling — say  it,  too — •  Geoffrey  leaned  his  hot 
forehead  against  the  cold  iron  of  his  gate.  He  stood  so 
for  a  little  while.  .  .  . 

"Come  on,  Nibs,"  said  Geoffrey. 

He  followed  along  the  wall  until  a  small  buttress 
showed  him  that  he  had  come  to  Daisy's.  Her  vines  were 
neatly  cut.  The  path  under  the  wall  was  smooth  and 
cleared  of  grass ;  her  gate  not  locked.  It  gave  instantly 
to  the  pressure  of  Geoffrey's  hand.  He  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, just  long  enough  to  pray  again,  God  help  me,  and 
then  he  walked  resolutely  across  the  lawns  toward  the 
Sutton  door. 

"Eve!"  a  high,  clear  voice  floated  down  to  him  from 
an  open  upstairs  window,  "here  comes  Geoff — alone." 

in 

When  Daisy,  glancing  out  of  a  casement  window  that 
overlooked  the  lane  and  the  entrance  to  her  home,  saw 
Geoffrey  coming  along  the  path  by  the  wall  and  turn  in  at 
her  gate  she  called  to  Eve  in  a  voice  that  rang  with 
amazement  and  hope.   Receiving  no  answer,  she  ran  into 
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Eve's  room  only  to  find  it  empty.  Eve  had  evidently 
just  gone  out.  A  copy  of  Current  Comment,  open  at  a 
review  signed  "G.  K.",  was  lying  on  her  dresser  near  a 
framed  photograph  of  a  grave,  big-eyed  little  boy,  whose 
curls,  in  spite  of  the  determined  slickings  of  a  masculine 
parent,  tumbled  adorably  over  his  forehead. 

"Yes,  it's  Geoffrey — aged  five,"  Daisy  had  said  one 
day,  when,  rummaging  through  an  old  desk,  she  had 
come  across  the  photograph.  Then,  seeing  the  avid  look 
in  Eve's  eyes,  she'd  added:  "Want  it?" 

Eve  wanted  it. 

Daisy  crossed  the  room  and  looked  out  of  Eve's  win- 
dows. They  framed  squares  of  the  Sutton  garden,  a  late 
tangle  of  vari-colored  Canterbury  Bells,  picked  out  with 
the  warm  purple  of  asters  and  the  blue,  ethereal  and  ten- 
der, of  delphinium.  The  color  seemed  to  froth  down 
against  the  wall,  beyond  which  were  massed  the  trees  of 
Kent  Weir.  Eve  was  probably  over  there,  grubbing  about 
the  neglected  flower  beds.  She  loved  to  slip  away  alone, 
and  Daisy  was  constantly  seeing  her  skirts  whipping 
through  the  gate,  or  her  big  hat,  like  a  creamy  mush- 
room, bending  over  the  dying  flowers  along  Geoffrey's 
wall.  And  Daisy  said  nothing.  For  Daisy  had  said  little 
since  the  day  she  had  met  Eve  at  Charing  Cross  and  saw 
at  a  glance  that  Eve  was  far  more  in  need  of  comfort 
than  herself. 

"Eve!  What  has  he  done  to  you?"  Daisy  burst  out 
when  she  had  Eve  safely  in  a  taxi  and  was  rushing  with 
her  over  to  Paddington  Station. 

Eve  smiled  at  Daisy.  Then  she  had  turned  her  head 
quickly  away  and  looked  at  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
The  lions,  returning  her  gaze  with  eyes  dust-filmed  and 
ruthless,  pressed  down  the  might  of  a  nation  beneath 
their  paws. 
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"Nobody's  done  anything  to  me,  Daisy  darling." 

"You  can't  tell  me,"  Daisy  had  insisted.  "Something 
awful  has  happened  to  you  in  Brussels,  and  I've  an  idea 
that  Geoff  and  his  lofty  ideals  are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
declare!" — Daisy  stamped  all  lofty  ideals  beneath  a 
smartly  shod  foot — "Alec  and  Geoff — they're  a  pair! 
Never  you  mind — we'll  leave  him  severely  alone.  He'll 
come  around.  Geoff's  used  to  having  me  call  up  and  prate 
all  the  village  news— he  simply  loves  it.  And  run  up  to 
town  and  do  things  with  him  and  Alec — he'll  miss  it — and 
he'll  pine  to  know  about  you.  And  he'll  be  frightfully 
plagued  because  all  the  ladies  but  the  right  one  are  camp- 
ing on  his  trail —  Was  he  too  high-and-mighty  for  any 
use  and  all  for  Jthe  other  fellow's  good,  and  selflessly 
stand-offish — " 

Eve  had  said  quickly  and  in  a  rather  smothered  sort  of 
way  that  she  and  Geoffrey  cared  for  each  other,  that  she 
had  hoped  they  might  be  married,  but  Geoffrey  felt  he 
ought  not  to. 

Daisy's  indignation  lighted  two  hot  blue  flames  in  her 
eyes.  "If  that  isn't  just  like  him.  He'd  take  one  of  his 
unbudgeable  stands  and  settle  the  matter  for  the  good  of 
all  and  break  his  own  heart  and  everybody  else's — " 
Daisy's  private  thoughts  increased  her  exasperation.  .  .  . 
Eve  and  Geoff — how  perfect!  And  then  Alec  might — 
And  then  she  could — ■  And  they'd  live  in  the  old  homes, 
and  the  boys  could  go  up  to  town  for  their  work,  and 
they  would  all —  "Oh,  dear!"  said  Daisy,  "the  very  first 
chance  I  get,  I'll  give  Geoff  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I'll  jolly 
well —  Why,  Eve !  Are  you  crying  ?" 

Eve  said  no,  she  wasn't  exactly  crying,  only  that  it  kept 
coming  over  her,  how  she'd  been  the  one  to  spoil  every- 
thing. 

"You  can't  tell  me,"  Daisy  burst  out  again.    "I  know 
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Geoff  so  well.  But  Eve — we  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him. 
If  you'd  seen  him  learning  how  to  live  all  over  again — 
such  an  independent,  proud,  rambunctious  soul  as  Geoff — 
and  doing  it  with  such  a  lot  of  sand — •  And  he's  been 
so  adamant  against  any  thought  of  marriage —  Well! 
Give  him  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  At  every  single 
turn,  Geoff's  had  to  adjust  himself — he's  done  an  awful 
lot  in  eight  years,  and  he  was  such  a  kid,  just  twenty- 
one.  .  .  .  He  sees  far  more  clearly  than  most  people. 
He'll  see  in  time — "  Daisy  put  an  arm  around  Eve  and 
kissed  her.    "It — it  will  all  come  right." 

"It  can't — possibly."  Eve  felt  that  in  all  honesty  she 
must  nip  Daisy's  hopes.  "It  simply  can't,  Daisy" — she 
looked  at  her  with  woeful  eyes — "because  I — I  spoiled — " 

"You?  I  don't  believe  it.  Geoff  needs  time  to  uproot 
an  old  conviction  and  plant  and  grow  a  new  one — " 

"Oh,  if  I'd  just  thought  of  all  that  and  waited,"  Eve 
cut  in  breathlessly,  "but  I  didn't  wait.  I  was  frantic.  I 
did  something  that's  made  it  all  impossible — something 
dreadful—" 

"Now,  Eve—" 

"Yes,  I  did,  Daisy.  I  can't  tell  you — but — but  I 
deceived  Geoffrey.  I  spoiled  the  very  thing  he  loved  in 
me — my  honesty.  He  was  always  talking  about  it.  I 
deceived  him — deliberately.  I  tried  to  force  him. 
Women  can't  force  men  and  keep  their  self-respect.  I  can 
never — never — " 

"Darling!"  said  Daisy  drily,  "never  is  a  terrible  word 
that  sometimes  has  a  way  of  losing  its  terror  with  its 
first  letter  and  becoming  ever.  You  and  Geoff  are  a  cou- 
ple of  idealist  idiots !  It  will  all  come  right — whatever  it 
is  you're  talking  about.  It's  got  to !"  And  Daisy  shook  a 
small  white  fist  at  the  entire  affair. 

"Never!"  Eve  said. 
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IV 

And  as  the  days  and  the  weeks  of  the  summer  passed 
without  a  word,  a  message,  a  sign  from  the  two  men  in 
London,  Daisy  began  to  fear  that  Eye's  "never"  had 
really  come  to  stay. 

For  Daisy's  sake,  Eve  roused  herself  and  tried  to  main- 
tain that  life  was  altogether  desirable;  that  if  you  just 
held  your  head  high  enough  and  smiled  a  bit  you  could 
make  yourself  and  everybody  else  believe  that  it  was  all 
most  worth  while.  And  for  Eve's  sake,  Daisy  pretended 
that  running  her  home  and  pottering  about  the  country- 
side and  planning  little  things  to  do  each  day  held  a  deep 
importance  with  some  purposeful  end  in  view. 

"Sometimes  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  least  meaning 
to  anything,"  she  would  burst  out  perplexedly. 

And  Eve,  her  props  falling,  too,  would  chime  in : 
"Life's  just  a  series  of  cul-de-sacs,  isn't  it?  Always  I've 
been  running  with  high  enthusiasm  into  one  after  another, 
only  to  turn  around  and  grope  out  again." 

And  now,  in  the  most  hopeless  of  all  their  moments, 
here  came  Geoffrey,  across  the  lawns  toward  Daisy's  front 
door,  arriving  of  his  own  accord  to  deliver  himself  into 
her  hands. 

She  flew  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him.   He  was  fum- 
bling for  the  bell. 
"Geoff!" 
"Daisy!" 

"Why— what— where — " 

"Here  are  some  primroses  I  found  as  I  crossed  the 
brook.  Aren't  they  lovely?" 

Daisy  held  the  door  open,  trying  to  take  the  primroses 
and  to  draw  Geoffrey  in  over  the  threshold.  Something 
in  his  face  made  her  stop  doing  everything  to  throw  an 
arm  about  him. 
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"Oh,  Geoff !"  she  said  with  a  choke  and  a  laugh. 

Geoffrey  didn't  say  anything.  He  stooped  and  gave 
Daisy  a  wry  small  kiss  on  the  tip  of  her  ear.  Nibs  was 
cavorting  about  the  two  of  them,  sliding  up  the  rugs. 
And  all  the  time  Geoffrey  listened — listened  for  other 
sounds.  Holding  Daisy's  hand,  he  turned  toward  the 
stairs:  "Eve?" 

"No,  Geoff.  She's  not  here.  J  looked  in  her  room  as 
I  came  down — " 

"Not  here?" 

"Not  far — over  in  your  garden,  I  suspect — " 
"In  my  garden  ?" 

"Come  in  a  minute,  and  then  we'll  go  over  and  find 
her." 

"Does  she—" 

"Yes,  simply  haunts  the  place.  Whenever  I've  lost  her, 
I  usually  find  her  down  on  her  knees  somewhere  in  your 
yard.    Her  hands  are  a  sight." 

Geoffrey  allowed  himself  to  be  led  across  the  hall  to  a 
seat.  Daisy  ached  to  ask  him  about  Alec,  but  her  pride 
wouldn't  let  her.  However,  Geoffrey  seemed  to  know 
what  she  wanted,  for  he  began  talking  about  Alec,  and 
what  he  said  didn't  comfort  Daisy  at  all. 

"And,  Daisy," — Geoffrey  edged  back  to  his  own  im- 
portant matter — "Cecily  Marlow  dropped  in  yesterday 
with  a  story  about  Eve's  being  ill.    How — how  is  she?" 

"Well — "  Daisy  paused,  trying  to  decide  just  how 
much  to  make  Geoffrey  suffer,  "she's  better.  But  she's 
had  a  frightful  cold,  and  she's  not  happy,  and  we're  both 
awfully  down  because  she's  going  away  so  soon."  Daisy 
fingered  the  primroses  because  she  couldn't  bear  to  see 
just  how  successful  she  may  have  been. 

"Going  away?" 

"Yes.  Next  week — Monday — to  New  York — " 
"But  this  is  Wednesday !"  Geoffrey  cried,  aghast. 
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"Yes — just  one,  two — five  more  days.  She's  got  a 
wild  scheme  about  teaching  French  or  music  in  a  girls' 
school — or  some  such  deadly  dullness —  Oh,  Geoff! 
What  did  you  do  to  her?" 

Daisy  was  scared  at  her  own  temerity  in  going  so  far ; 
Geoffrey  wasn't  the  sort  of  person  you  went  far  with. 
But  by  speaking  directly  at  the  handkerchief  peeping  out 
of  his  breast  pocket,  she  managed  to  rub  on  a  little  more 
salt  for  the  sake  of  everybody's  wounds. 

"I've  tried  my  best  to  coax  her  to  stay  on  here,  but  she 
won't.  She  says  she's  had  a  lovely  visit  but  she's  got  to 
find  some  work  to  do  if  she's  going  to  be  contented.  And 
i  so  she's  got  her  passage — " 

Geoffrey  was  sitting  so  still  Daisy  wondered  if  he 
really  were  suffering  quite  enough,  and  stole  a  look  at 
him.  What  she  saw  more  than  satisfied  her.  She  felt 
a  perfect  beast,  but — now  or  never,  Daisy  thought. 

"And  she's  so  thin  and  run  down  and  therefore  so 
hauntingly  lovely  that  it  drives  me  wild  to  have  her  start 
off  alone.  And  if  she  gets  sick  over  there,  there  isn't  a 
soul—" 

"She  shan't  go!"  Geoffrey  rapped  out. 
Daisy  thrilled  with  hope. 

"It'll  not  be  easy  to  prevent  her.  When  once  Eve 
makes  up  her  mind,  there's  only  one  other  person  who  is 
more  determined,  and  that's  you !" 

Geoffrey  jumped  up. 

"You  say  she's — " 

Daisy  didn't  help  him.  He  stood  bending  over  her. 
" — in  my  garden?" 

"She  spends  half  her  time  lately  playing  somber  fateful 
Russian  music — how  she  can  play  it ! — and  in  picking  off 
the  last  dead  flowers  of  summer  in  your  garden,"  Daisy 
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laughed  in  spite  of  herself.  "And  I  wanted  her  down  here 
especially  to  cheer  me  up." 

Geoffrey  was  finding  his  way  back  to  the  door. 

"Geoff !"  Daisy  ran  after  him  and  caught  his  arm. 
"You're  not  going?" 

"Forgive  me,  Daisy.  If  you  don't  mind,  I'll — I'll  go 
on  alone  over  home  and  talk  to  Eve." 

"Please  do,  Geoff  dear.  I  think  you'll  find  her  down 
below  the  south  terrace — the  autumn  roses  are  out." 

v 

Eve  was,  indeed,  down  below  the  south  terrace,  walk- 
ing among  the  autumn  roses.  No  one  cared  about  them. 
They  bloomed  and  died  and  dropped  their  petals  thick 
below  among  their  thorny  stalks.  Yet  the  place  had  a 
melancholy  beauty  that  suited  her  mood.  Every  now  and 
then  she  looked  up  at  the  tall  windows  of  the  house, 
shaggy  with  the  vines  which  Fowler  had  failed  to  trim ; 
and  then  her  glance  traveled  across  the  paved  terrace  and 
down  over  the  garden  and  the  lawns,  the  flower  beds  and 
the  big  friendly  trees  to  the  river.  Lily  pads  grew  near 
the  bank  and  lilies  floated  there,  greenish-white,  pink  and 
lemon-colored  ones.  And  beyond  the  rippled  sheen  of  the 
river  which  mirrored  the  clouds  and  bits  of  the  sky 
through  the  reflection  of  bending  tree  branches,  the  coun- 
try rolled  away,  its  plowed  autumn  fields,  its  farms  and 
woodlands  veiled  in  a  blue  smoky  haze. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  come  here ;  yet  Eve  came  again  and 
again.  She  took  a  sort  of  morbid  pleasure  in  picturing 
what  might  have  been  had  she  not  taken  upon  herself  the 
prerogatives  of  a  man.  All  the  exultation  was  gone  now, 
and  only  a  shame  and  horror  of  her  actions  remained.  At 
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times  the  memory  of  them  made  her  sob ;  again  they  made 
her  burn  from  head  to  feet.  She  was  discovering  that  it 
isn't  easy  or  pleasant  to  be  protected  from  one's  self. 
And  as  the  days  passed  an  insinuating  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  imposed  his  decisions 
upon  her  made  her  tingle  with  hurt  pride.  Eve  was  learn- 
ing that  truth,  the  supreme  gift,  is  at  times  a  hard  thing 
to  accept. 

And  now,  strolling  among  the  tall  rose  stalks  so  like 
candelabra  with  their  branching  saffron,  pink  and  crim- 
son blooms,  she  was  going  all  over  it  again.  She  saw  and 
heard  herself  in  the  forest  near  Brussels ;  she  recalled  the 
completeness  with  which  she  had  bared  her  soul  in  the 
ittle  estaminet;  she  saw  herself  walking  down  the  corridor 
to  Geoffrey's  room;  she  heard  his  voice;  she  saw  him — 
Yes,  actually  she  saw  him.  .  .  .  Eve  put  both  hands  over 
her  eyes.  I  must  never  come  into  this  garden  again,  she 
told  herself  affrightedly ;  I  must  never  think  these 
thoughts,  or — or —  Eve  looked  again.  Down  there  be- 
yond the  yews,  some  one  was  moving.  Eve  shivered; 
she  stood  twisting  her  hands.  Surely — surely  that  some 
one —  Suddenly  she  heard  a  dog  bark ;  and  then  came  a 
voice  that  sent  her  heart  wildly  beating. 

"Eve!   Where  are  you?" 

It  was  no  dream — no  trick  of  the  brain.  Geoffrey 
actually  was  coming  toward  her  over  the  lawn,  preceded 
by  a  fine  dog  who  eyed  her  with  suspicion. 

For  an  instant  Eve  stood  frozen  unable  to  move. 
Then  panic  seized  her.  Oh,  she  couldn't  meet  him.  She 
couldn't  meet  him  here  in  his  own  garden,  in  the  shadow 
of  his  home.  How  could  she  have  dared  to  come — a  ter- 
rible thing  to  do  1  She  would  steal  away.  She  would  run. 
He'd  never  know.- — • 
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"Eve?" 

Geoffrey  stopped  and  listened.  The  dog  ran  forward, 
growling  softly. 

"Where  is  she,  Nibs?" 

Eve  could  see  that  little  crooked  smile  of  Geoffrey's. 

The  dog  ran  back,  looked  up  into  his  master's  face,  and, 
standing  on  his  hind  legs,  clawed  Geoffrey's  thigh. 

"Eve !"  Geoffrey  called  again,  "we  see  you,  you  know." 

And  Eve  knew  that  she  could  never — never  steal  away 
from  Geoffrey. 

"Yes— Geoffrey." 

Geoffrey,  holding  fast  to  his  dog,  turned  his  face 
eagerly  toward  her.  He  made  a  brave  attempt  to  smile. 
He  gave  her  his  stiff  little  bow.  Then,  still  holding  Nibs, 
he  walked  slowly  forward,  led  by  the  dog. 

"Nibs,"  said  Geoffrey,  "this  is  the  lady  I  told  you  of — 
Shake  hands  with  her." 

The  dog  looked  Eve  haughtily  up  and  down,  and  then 
extended  a  sleek  paw. 

"And  you,  Eve,"  Geoffrey  went  on  to  give  her  a  little 
time,  "you'll  like  Nibs,  won't  you?  He  and  I  are  such 
great  pals." 

And  now  Geoffrey  waited  with  that  tense  look  she 
knew  so  well.  She  must  say  something.  She  moistened 
her  lips.  She  tried  to  speak.  There  was  a  fearful  little 
silence,  Geoffrey  longing  to  put  out  his  hand,  and  not 
daring  to ;  Eve  fearing  that  he  might.  She  stooped  down 
and  patted  Nibs. 

"Why — you're  rather  nice!"  Nibs  grunted  sur- 
prisedly. 

And  then  Eve,  too,  made  use  of  him.  He  was  a  splen- 
did dog,  she  managed  to  say,  but  she  didn't  believe  he 
liked  her  very  well. 
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"You're  mistaken !"  Nibs  answered  her,  and  forthwith 
sauntered  off  about  his  own  business. 

"You  see,  Eve?  And  Nibs  isn't  given  to  snap  judg- 
ments— "  Geoffrey  took  a  step  nearer  her.  "I  don't 
wonder  that  you're  speechless  with  surprise  at  seeing  me. 
But  the  truth  is,  I — I  simply  had  to  find  out  for  myself 
just  how  you  are — " 

"I'm  quite  well,  thank  you,  Geoffrey.  Please — please 
don't  worry  about  me.  I'm  going  away  soon.  You 
mustn't—" 

"Eve  !"  Geoffrey  stuffed  his  cap  into  a  pocket  so  that 
he  could  use  those  expressive  hands  of  his  to  plead  for 
him  just  a  little.  "I  must  talk  with  you.  I've  come  for 
that  purpose.  Can't  we  sit  down  somewhere?  There 
used  to  be  a  bench  under  that  oak — " 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to,"  Eve  interrupted  in  a  scared 
small  voice.  "It  only  makes  everything  hard  all  over 
again.  You  were  right,  Geoffrey — it's  best  for  us  never 
to  see  each  other — " 

"I  was  not  right.  I  was  all  wrong.  I've  come  to  tell 
you  why  and  how.  Come,  Eve,  you  cannot  refuse  me 
this." 

Silently  she  followed  him  over  the  lawn  a  little  way 
to  a  stone  bench  under  the  tree.  Geoffrey  waited  for  her 
to  sit  down.  Eve  dared  not  look  up  at  the  intent  purpose 
in  his  face.  She  felt  that  presently  she  would  wake  from 
this  dream,  sobbing.  After  a  moment,  Geoffrey,  too,  sat 
down  quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench. 

"Eve,"  he  began  abruptly,  "I  can't  stick  it.  I  love  you. 
I've  come  to  ask  you  to  marry  me — " 

Geoffrey  paused  as  if  his  life  depended  upon  any  little 
sound  Eve  might  make.  But  Eve  made  no  sound ;  indeed, 
she  could  not. 

"Don't  be  too  amazed,  Eve.   Please  understand.  I've 
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had  three  months  to  think.  Fve  done  nothing  else.   I  see 
clearly  now.  I  see  that  I — I  can't  give  you  up — that  I  did 
you  a  great — a  selfish  wrong — " 
"Geoffrey!" 

"Oh,  Eve,  my  darling — " 

"No,  no,  Geoffrey!  Who  has  been  talking  to  you? 
Have  you  seen  Rand  Williams — the  manager  of  the  Hotel 
Royal?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  have  they  got  to  do  with 
this  ?  Of  course  I've  not  seen  them.  Please  hear  me  out, 
Eve—" 

"But,  Geoffrey,  it  was  all  settled  irrevocably  in  your 
room.   We  both  saw  the  truth — agreed — " 

"Eve,  don't  bring  that  into  it.  What  happened  in  my 
room  that  night  is  over  and  done  with — forgotten.  My 
own  actions  sent  me  down  here,  not  yours." 

Eve  leaned  back  weakly  against  the  tree. 

"The  wrong  I  did  you,  Eve,"  Geoffrey  went  on,  hold- 
ing to  the  edges  of  the  bench  with  both  hands,  "was  done 
in  the  letter  I  sent  you — in  refusing  to  go  on  with  our — 
our  plans  after  Williams'  unfortunate  remark — in  re- 
fusing to  see  you  and  talk  it  out  with  you.  I  blame  my- 
self absolutely.  Mine,  and  mine  only,  the  fault  of  the 
entire  affair.    I  can't  forgive  myself — I — " 

"Geoffrey — please!   I  understand.   You  shan't — " 

"Yes,  I  shall,  Eve.  I  now  realize  perfectly  that  it  was 
my  pride  only  which  made  that  gesture  of  relinquishment. 
I'd  been — well,  humbled  as  a  man  before  the  woman  I 
loved —  I  realize  now,  Eve,  that  I  can  defend  you  from 
worse  things  than  jealous  bounders — from  loneliness, 
from — "  Geoffrey  leaned  toward  her.  Every  line  in  his 
face  and  body  pled  for  him,  but  he  did  not  try  to  win 
with  his  lips,  his  hands.    "Eve,  my  darling!   I've  given 
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you  love — truth —  Now  I  give  you  my  pride.  Won't 
you  give  me  yours  ?" 

But  Eve  was  held  in  its  rigid  grip.  She  thought  hotly : 
I  asked  this  man  to  marry  me.  I  tried  to  force  him  into 
it.  He,  himself,  showed  me  the  truth.  And  she  said 
aloud :  "I  spoiled  it  all.  It  could  never  be  the  same  again." 

"Need  that  matter  ?"  Geoffrey  caught  her  up  with  his 
terrible  eagerness.  "We  wouldn't  want  it  to  be  the 
same,  would  we?  Love,  life,  experience,  aren't  static. 
We're  both  bigger  than  we  were  before.  Sooner  or  later 
this  pride  of  mine  was  bound  to  lift  its  head.  It  can  never, 
now,  make  havoc  again.  I've  faced  it — downed  it.  I 
don't  ask  leniency,  Eve,  for — for  my  incapacities.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  just  to  show  them  to  you,  to  let  you  see 
how—" 

"Don't,  Geoffrey,  you  break  my  heart!  It's  not  what 
you  did.   It's  what  I  did — to  you." 

Geoffrey  braced  himself  to  meet  this  barrier. 

"Eve,"  he  said  sadly,  "are  you  going  to  let  your  pride 
play  havoc  now?" 

"I  could  never  forget—" 

"Don't  say  it!  Don't  ever  say  it!"  Geoffrey's  face 
and  hands  and  voice  made  a  command  of  it.  "What  you 
did  for  me  was  done  out  of  love — courage — vast  gen- 
erosity of  soul.  Something  you  and  I  will  cherish  always. 
Oh,  Eve !  Reality  isn't  lightly  won.  You  have  to  work 
for  it — give  up  for  it.   I've  given  up.   Can't  you?" 

Geoffrey  waited.  In  the  stillness,  leaves  fluttered  down. 
A  boy  was  whistling  cheerily  along  the  lane.  From  the 
meadows,  cowbells  jangled.  The  river  sang  a  soft,  per- 
sistent song.  Eve  longed  to  fling  herself  at  Geoffrey's 
knees  and  sob  it  all  away.  But  another  part  of  her  re- 
membered how  she  felt  hurrying  down  the  corridor  from 
his  room.  .  .  . 
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"Can't  you,  Eve?" 
"No." 

Geoffrey  came  and  stood  beside  her.  His  face  was 
quite  white. 

"You've  been  searching  for  the  real  things,  haven't 
you,  Eve?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"If  we  both  give  up  our  respective  prides,  will  we  not 
lay  hold  on  that  reality  we've  been  seeking,  you  and  I?" 

"It's  not  only  pride,  Geoffrey.  I  deceived  you — took 
advantage  of  you.  That's  what  matters.  I  destroyed 
your  trust.  Our  happiness  depended  on  what  you  called 
my  crystal  honesty — your  faith  in  me.  It  can  never  be 
the  same.  I've  spoiled  it  all.  I  love  you  too  much  to  let 
you  run  the  risk  of  doubts  of  me.   I  can  never — never — " 

Eve's  voice  trailed  away  into  silence,  so  implacable 
seemed  Geoffrey. 

"Faith!"  he  cried  with  a  blaze  of  anger.  "If  I  had 
the  least  doubt  of  you,  do  you  think  I'd  be  down  here 
offering  you  the  very  last  thing  I've  got  to  give  you? 
Don't  you  suppose  I  understand  perfectly  just  what  is  de- 
ceit and  what  desperation?  If  I  can  trust  you  with  all 
the  intimacies  I've  told  you —  Eve,  I  love  you.  I  want 
you.  I  need  you.  I've  convinced  myself  that  in  spite  of 
everything  I  can  care  for  you  properly — keep  you  safe. 
Will  you  marry  me  ?" 

And  although  it  nearly  killed  her,  Eve  again  said  no. 

Geoffrey  sighed.  "Ah !  Must  you  go  through  it,  too  ? 
After  you've  had  time  to  think  it  out  as  I've  done,  Eve,  I 
shall  come  over  to  New  York." 

"No,  Geoffrey,  no!  You  must  never  come  to  me 
again,  I — I  couldn't  bear  it." 

Geoffrey  stood  very  still;  a  red  mark  burned  across 
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his  forehead.  Presently,  without  a  word,  he  turned  and 
went  away. 

Eve  watched  him  go.  And  then  she  sank  down  sob- 
bing over  the  sorry  satisfaction  her  pride  had  taken  in 
refusing  the  man  who  continued  to  give  her  his  truth. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


i 

CLIMBING  into  the  car  at  the  Red  Lion,  Geoffrey 
told  Francois  to  land  him  at  the  club  in  Pall  Mall 
as  quickly  as  he  could.  And  while  they  sped  over  the 
winding  English  roads  back  toward  London,  Geoffrey 
examined  his  defeat. 

"Three  months  ago,  I  would  have  hugged  it  to  my 
heart — that  she  dared  treat  me  so,"  he  thought  with  an 
ironic  smile.   "Damn  me !   I  suppose  I  deserve  it." 

For  years  now,  he  had  smarted  under  the  belief  that 
most  experiences  common  to  men  were  not  for  him.  Bit 
by  bit,  with  infinite  pain,  he  had  built  a  philosophy  of  res- 
ignation and  acceptance.  And  now,  having  assumed  his 
right  of  initiative  as  any  man  would  do,  in  a  way  he  had 
thought  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  having  received  a 
subtle  satisfaction  to  the  remnants  of  his  pride  in  being 
flatly  refused,  he  found  that  his  readmittance  in  a  common 
lot  was  not,  after  all,  a  desirable  experience.  Grimly 
smiling  at  his  own  inconsistencies,  he  even  caught  himself 
regretting  that  he  had  not  played  upon  Eve's  sympathy. 
And  then  Geoffrey  ached  with  love  of  her  that  she  had 
spared  him,  from  the  very  beginning,  sentimental  pity. 
"I'll  win  her— I'll  get  her,  if  I  have  to—" 
But  just  what  he  might  have  to  do  to  win  her  was  still 
behind  a  veil  he  couldn't  pierce,  and  the  veil  was  one  of 
fear. 
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And  driving  through  the  dusk  of  London,  where  long 
brown  shadows  crept  along  the  house  fronts  and  the  tall 
street  lamps  bloomed  in  the  mist  like  glittering  pendent 
flowers  and  the  traffic  moved  in  a  stream  as  relentless 
as  life,  Geoffrey  railed  at  the  perversity  of  human  nature 
which  blew  exquisite  bubbles  of  beauty  only  to  prick  them, 
built  houses  of  dreams  only  to  tear  them  down. 

"Monsieur — we  are  arrived." 

Frangois  stopped  the  car  before  a  square  Romanesque 
building.  It  faced  the  street  impressively  with  two  rows 
of  arched  windows  whose  polished  surfaces  revealed 
glimpses  of  the  elegance  within.  Ionic  columns  divided 
the  windows  and  supported  a  frieze  of  Roman  garlands. 
Here  was  no  house  of  dreams,  rather  a  monument  to  all 
that  was  most  consistent  and  sound. 

So  deep  in  thought  was  Geoffrey  that  Francois  spoke 
again:  "Monsieur — " 

"What?  Oh — very  good.  No,  Francois.  Will  you 
not  please  go  on  home  with  Nibs  ?  Mr.  Hastings  and  I 
will  be  along  directly." 

Two  men,  sitting  in  one  of  the  windows,  watched 
Geoffrey  enter  the  club. 

ii 

The  lounge  was  almost  empty  when  he  came  in.  It 
was  a  spacious  softly  lighted  place,  chairs,  tables  and 
lamps  grouped  like  islands  on  its  plum-colored  carpet. 
Geoffrey  stood  hesitating  just  inside  the  door,  while  the 
two  men  near  the  window  got  up  and  hurried  across 
the  room. 

"Eh,  there,  Geoff !"  Alec  hailed  him.  "I'd  about  given 
you  up." 

Geoffrey  merely  smiled.    Alec  was  wearing  his  most 
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formal  business  voice,  and  there  were  strange  footsteps 
coming  with  Alec's  over  the  thick  carpets.  Suddenly 
Geoffrey  felt  too  tired  to  make  much  more  effort;  he 
wished  he'd  gone  on  home. 

"Alec,  I'm  a  bit  done  in — think  I'll  go  on — " 
"I'm  ready,  too.    Geoff,  here's  a  gentleman  who  says 
he's  met  you  in  Brussels — Mr.  Rand  Williams." 
"I  beg  your  pardon  ?" 

Geoffrey  leaned  rather  heavily  on  his  stick. 

An  aggressive  hand  seized  his  and  pumped  it.  A  voice 
he  wasn't  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  about  broke  forth 
with  a  breezy  cordiality: 

"This  is  indeed  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  surprise,  Mr. 
Kent.  When  I  saw  you  just  now  crossing  the  sidewalk,  I 
couldn't  believe  my — my — "  Rand  tactfully  omitted  the 
word.  "I  remarked  to  Mr.  Hastings,"  he  went  on 
jovially,  "that  the  world  is  a  very  small  place — very 
small—" 

Geoffrey  was  now  standing  so  straight  and  tall  an 
observant  person  might  have  been  justified  in  thinking 
that  Mr.  Kent  considered  the  world  entirely  too  small. 
He  said  smoothly  enough:  "Every  one  meets  sooner  or 
later  in  London,  I  suppose." 

But  Rand  was  inclined  to  think  his  experiences  a  little 
more  remarkable  than  those  happening  to  the  ordinary 
individual  which  Geoffrey's  tone  implied.  It  was  not 
Rand's  policy  to  remain  silent  about  anything  remarkable 
concerning  himself.  And  besides,  he  had  never  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  chagrin  of  having  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  making  an  awkward  blunder.  He'd  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over  and  to  become  deuced  un- 
comfortable because  of  a  nasty  small  feeling  of  shame. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  show  Kent  just  how  easy  and  poised 
he  really  was. 
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"A  small  place,"  he  repeated,  as  though  the  repetition 
was  bound  to  add  weight  to  the  idea.  "You  see,  I  had 
an  appointment  here  with  Hastings  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. We'd  finished  with  it,  and  I  was  passing  the  time 
before  a  dinner  engagement,  and  he,  so  he  said,  was  wait- 
ing for  a  friend.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  car  drive  up  to  the 
curb  and  you  get  out  of  it —  Have  one  of  these  cigars  ? 
No?  A  cigarette,  then —  Not  smoking?  Sorry —  And 
you  got  out  of  it.  I  could  scarcely  believe —  There's  my 
man,  Hastings  says,  and  would  have  gone  down  to  meet 
you  had  I  not  thrown  such  a  fit  about  knowing  you, 
too—" 

"Well,  Geoff,"  Alec  drawled,  seeing  all  Geoffrey's 
danger  signals  flying  at  top  mast,  "shall  we  run  along — " 
"Yes—" 

But  Rand  wasn't  quite  through  yet. 

"Do  you  know  that  man?  says  I.  Rather!  says  he, 
we're  partners  in  business  and  we  live  together —  Now 
what  do  you  know  about  that !  Well,  I  said,  I  met  him — 
er — ah — in  Brussels.  And  then  Hastings  was  the  one 
to  be  surprised,"  Rand  laughed  cheerily,  and  the  laugh 
seemed  to  clap  both  Geoff  and  Alec  upon  the  back. 

"So  long,  Williams,"  Alec  said  in  what  Daisy  called 
his  cock-of-the-walk  voice,  "glad  to  have — " 

"That's  not  all,"  Rand  continued,  refusing  to  be  cut 
off  before  all  his  remarkable  items  had  been  done  justice 
to,  "I'm  dining  to-night  with  a  very  charming  girl  I  met 
in  Florence,  and,  by  Jove,  Hastings  knows  her  well — Miss 
Cecily  Marlow." 

"Cecily!" 

"Yes,"  said  Rand,  satisfied  at  last  with  the  effect  he  had 
produced  upon  Kent.  "She'll  be  interested  when  I  tell 
her  all  this.  We'll  have  to  get  up  a  party  some  night  at 
the  Savoy — " 
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"This  is  most  extraordinary,"  Geoffrey  interrupted 
him,  "and  now,  if  you'll  excuse  us — " 

"Certainly!  Glad  to  have  met  you,  Kent,"  Rand 
pumped  Geoffrey's  hand  again.  And  then,  wishing  to  be 
specially  pleasant  and  wholly  at  ease,  he  added  suavely: 
"Remember  me  to  your  wife." 

in 

Wife! 

Thq  little  word  dropped  with  a  pang  into  Geoffrey's 
thudding  heart. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  ?"  he*  rapped  out  with  such  sharp- 
ness Williams  dropped  his  air  of  hail-fellow  and  shot 
Alec  a  wary  look.  Alec  returned  his  look  even  more 
warily  through  the  greenish  gleam  of  speculative  eyes. 

"I  asked,"  said  Rand  with  utmost  distinctness,  "to  be 
remembered  to  your  wife.  How  is  she — well,  I  hope  ?" 

Geoffrey's  face  had  grown  so  white,  the  lines  about 
his  lips  so  ominous,  that  Rand  immediately  assumed  the 
defensive. 

"Surely,  Mr.  Kent,"  said  he,  a  trifle  uppishly,  "I  may 
impose  upon  the  rights  of  an  old  friendship  and  inquire 
about  your  wife  without  incurring  your  displeasure.  I 
repeat  that  I'd  like  very  much  to  be  remembered  to  her — " 

"You  are  gravely  mistaken,"  Geoffrey  said,  "I — am  not 
married." 

"What?" 

"I  am  not  married." 

"You  didn't  marry  her?"  cried  Rand,  outraged  beyond 
the  power  of  words. 

Said  Geoffrey:  "Alec,  perhaps  we'd  best  sit  down  and 
inquire  into  Mr.  Williams'  meaning." 

"Great  Scott!"  Alec  ejaculated,  "what's  it  all  about?" 
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"That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,"  Rand  pushed  three 
chairs  with  violence  into  a  ring,  "and  I'm  damn*  well  going 
to  inquire  into  Kent's  meaning."  At  once,  gladly  and 
somewhat  unctuously,  he  resumed  an  accustomed  role. 
"For  years  I've  been  as  good  as  Eve  Dareth's  brother — 
her  big  brother,  she  called  me.  And  I  don't  intend  to  let 
this  matter  rest  until  I've  had  it  explained  to  my  com- 
plete satisfaction  just  why  you  failed  to — " 

"Before  we  go  any  further,  Mr.  Williams" — Geoffrey 
sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  one  hand  whitely  clenched  on 
its  arm — "permit  me  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Dareth  and 
I  are  engaged  to  be  married — " 

"When?" 

Geoffrey  paused  a  mere  second.  "Within  the  week — " 
"It's  about  time,"  Rand  interposed  portentously. 
"Furthermore,"  Geoffrey  went  on,  ignoring  this  insult, 
"we  tried  to  inform  you  of  our  engagement  when  we  en- 
countered you  in  Brussels,  but  you  refused  to  listen  to 
us—" 

"I  don't  want  to  doubt  your  word,  Mr.  Kent,"  Rand 
interposed  heatedly,  "but  the  last  time  I  saw  you  you 
didn't  act  like  a  man  who  was  contemplating  matrimony. 
Hence  I  wasn't  at  all  surprised  when  Eve  with  her  pur- 
pose blazing  in  her  eye  went  into  your  room — " 
"That  is  something  we  will  not  discuss — " 
"Oh,  yes,  we  will!  I'm  damned  if  I  don't  see  justice 
done  her/'  Rand  became  more  than  ever  Eve's  big  brother. 
"I've  already  done  what  I  could— choked  off  that  skunk 
of  a  hotel  manager —  It  was  the  spunkiest — bravest 
thing  I  ever  saw  a  girl  do.  Eve  all  over  again.  Sailed 
right  by  me  and  went  in.  Good  God!  I  supposed  of 
course  you'd  behave  like  a  man  of  honor  and  marry  her 
at  once — " 

Geoffrey  was  caught  in  the  rip-tide  of  his  pride.  He 
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was  grimly  conscious  that  the  man  from  whom  he  had 
thought  it  impossible  to  defend  the  woman  he  loved  had 
given  him  another  and  a  more  definite  opportunity  to  do 
so.  An  ironic  fate  had  made  it  his  imperative  job  to  de- 
fend Eve,  not  only  from  herself,  but  from  the  world.  He 
faced  Rand  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Geoffrey,  "for  showing  me  what 
I  ought  to  do." 

"You  can't  get  around  this  thing  with  sarcasm !"  Rand 
blazed  with  pompous  indignation.  "As  Eve's  old  friend, 
and  as  one  who  claims  the  right  to  know,  I  demand  an 
explanation.  It  was  well  on  after  midnight —  No 
woman  does  a  thing  like  that  unless  she's — " 

"See  here!"  Alec  exploded,  "suppose  you  stop  going 
into  details,  Williams." 

"Well !"  snapped  Rand,  "I  don't  know  what  your  code 
is,  but  when  a  lady  is  in  need  of  protection  I  don't  wait 
several  months  to  give  it  to  her !" 

Geoffrey  spoke  evenly.  "I  seem  to  recall  a  certain 
evening  when  your  actions  failed  to  coincide  with  your 
present  views." 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there — " 

"It  is.  Inasmuch  as  your  actions  have  caused  con- 
siderable unhappiness.  As  to  an  explanation,  I  decline 
to  acknowledge  your  right  to  one — "  Geoffrey  inter- 
rupted another  burst  from  Alec,  who  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  chair,  smoldering  in  the  flame  of  his  irate  hair  and 
in  the  green  fire  of  his  eyes.  "All  I  will  say  is  that  the 
entire  business  of  that  evening  was  as  unfortunate  as  any- 
thing could  very  well  be,  that  it  was  of  your  making — - 
not  mine,  and  that  the  motives  which  prompted  my  de- 
cisions and  those  of  the  lady  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of 
marrying,  are  quite  our  own  affair.  This  matter  is  not 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  to  be  mentioned  here 
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or  elsewhere,  now  or  at  any  other  time.  Consider  it 
closed." 

'Til  consider  it  closed" — Rand's  voice  was  as  purple 
as  his  face — "when  I  see  your  marriage  announced  in  the 
papers." 

Geoffrey  sprang  up,  his  stick  thumping  down  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet. 

"I  suppose,"  said  he,  "that  is  your  way  of  calling  me 
a  cad." 

Rand's  silence  admitted  that  it  was. 

Alec  had  also  jumped  up  with  such  a  spring  his  chair 
went  sliding  back  behind  him  over  the  carpet.  He  made 
a  dive  for  Geoffrey's  stick,  and  looked  as  if,  at  the  slight- 
est move,  he  would  crack  Rand  over  the  head  with  it. 

Then  suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  Geoffrey 
laughed  shortly.  It  wasn't  a  merry  sort  of  laugh; 
in  fact,  it  had  sad  little  cadences  to  it  as  if  he  might  be 
very  likely  laughing  at  himself  and  at  this  queer  thing 
called  life.  Rand  looked  positively  shocked,  and  Alec 
seized  Geoffrey's  arm  between  his  wiry  fingers,  saying 
in  tremendous  bass  tones :  "Come  away,  old  chap  1" 

But  Geoffrey  wouldn't  come  away  quite  just  yet. 

"At  least,  Williams,  here's  one  thing  we  can  both  agree 
upon — we're  quits." 

And  Rand,  deciding  that,  after  all,  it  required  less 
effort  and  skill  to  be  a  magnanimous  big  brother  than  a 
belligerent  one,  took  the  hand  Geoffrey  held  out  to  him 
and  acknowledged  that  indeed  they  were  quits. 

Thus  Geoffrey  dared  to  hope,  as  he  walked  away  with 
Alec,  that  his  laughter  and  his  handclasp  had  stopped 
Rand's  tongue.  And  now,  by  all  odds,  every  thwarted  in- 
stinct within  him  should  have  been  singing  a  song  of 
triumph.  At  last  he  stood  on  equal  footing  in  a  man's 
world,  man  to  man,  with  no  quarter  given.    Now,  in 
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truth,  at  every  point,  to  the  very  fullest,  his  pride  had 
been  appeased.  Yet  Geoffrey  tasted  the  bitterness  of  fail- 
ure in  that  appeasement,  for  had  it  not  been  won  at  the 
price  of  the  dearest  thing  in  life  to  him — the  love  and  safe- 
keeping of  the  woman  he  longed  to  marry?  Ah,  Eve — 
what  have  I  done!  He  saw,  once  and  for  all,  that  he'd 
been  grasping  after  shadows.  I'm  done  with  shadows, 
Geoffrey  vowed ;  I'm  for  the  light. 

rv 

Francois  had  left  the  car  parked  under  a  lamp  not 
far  from  the  club.  Alec  unlocked  the  door  and  slipped 
into  the  driver's  seat. 

"Mind  the  curb,"  he  said. 

Geoffrey  sat  down,  giving  the  door  a  terrific  slam  as  if 
he  were  forever  closing  it  on  something.  Alec  made  a 
great  business  of  starting  the  car,  his  hands  flying  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  his  feet  pushing  nervously  on 
clutch  and  brake.  He  wormed  the  car  out  into  the 
maelstrom  of  Piccadilly  Circus.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  a 
long  streak  of  light  in  the  west  making  a  lurid  rent  in  the 
clouds  through  which  the  day  had  crawled.  A  misty 
rain  blurred  the  lamps,  moistened  the  pavements.  In  it, 
the  enormous  buses,  their  headlights  staring,  loomed  like 
beasts,  lurching  and  speeding  with  a  grating  roar  to  sud- 
den stops  and  starts.  Motor  cars  darted  in  and  around 
them.  Lights  from  show  windows  streamed  over  the 
tired,  strained  faces  of  people  hurrying  by  to  the  under- 
ground. And  the  entire  place  gave  forth  a  thundering 
sound — the  song  of  the  day  which  the  night  now  re- 
sumed. 

The  car  was  creeping  along  with  the  dense  traffic  of 
Piccadilly.   Fumes  from  petrol  rose  to  meet  the  mists  of 
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the  night.  At  times,  voices  pierced  the  roar,  tired,  queru- 
lous. Like  the  beating  of  a  pulse  came  the  booming 
shouts  of  newsboys.  A  towering  blue  Bobby  stopped 
Alec's  car  to  let  a  line  of  sandwich  men  pass,  stained- 
whiskered,  blear-eyed  waifs,  whose  backs  urged  the 
world  to  go  "On  High  to  Heaven."  Alec's  fingers 
drummed  on  the  steering  wheel.  Geoffrey  sat  motion- 
less, enduring  the  noise  which  was  beating  a  little  more 
cruelly  than  usual  against  his  defenseless  nerves. 

"How  much  more  of  this  hell?" 

"One  more  square." 

"Turning  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ?" 

"Yes-—" 

When  the  roar  had  become  less  deafening,  Geoffrey 
took  a  tighter  grip  on  his  stick  to  which  his  hands  were 
dinging  between  his  knees :  "Well,  Alec — " 

Alec  went  off  as  if  he'd  been  touched  with  a  fuse. 

"Now,  see  here,  Geoff,  the  matter  is  closed — sealed 
tight — as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  Don't  think  you've  got 
to  explain — " 

"No,  Alec.    As  you've  heard  so  much  about  the  un- 
happy business,  I  want  you  to  hear  it  all — straight." 
"The  damned  busybody — " 

"God!  If  I  could  only  have  known!  She  was  fright- 
ened out  of  her  senses  at  what  she'd  done.  She  knew  if 
she  told  me  he  had  seen  her  come  into  my  room  I  would 
have  been  compelled —  She  evaded  me.  She  went  away, 
knowing — and  still  giving  in  to  me — "  It  was  apparent 
that  Geoffrey  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end. 

"Drop  it!  Don't  talk  about  it.  I  have  a  fair  idea 
what  happened.  I  hope  to  God  it's  settled  your  hyper- 
sensitive scruples  once  and  for  all." 

Geoffrey  pulled  himself  together.  "You  must  know  it 
all,  Alec.   He  blundered  into  us  just  after  we'd  decided 
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to  marry.  She'd  been  so — so — •"  Geoffrey's  wordless- 
ness told  eloquently  just  what  Eve  had  been  to  him.  "He 
behaved  like  a  blackguard,  and  I — I  was  utterly  unable  to 
deal  with  him  adequately.  It  seemed  impossible  to  allow 
her  to  tie  herself  to  me.  I  tried  to  show  her  how  impos- 
sible. Afterward,  she — came  to  me — quite  frantic  and 
desperate,  not  realizing  what  she  was  doing.  And  I 
couldn't  let  her,  for  her  own  future  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind,  go  into  a  dark  wood  and  take  a  crooked  stick—" 

"It's  my  opinion  she  passed  it  by  in  the  corridor." 

"She  told  me  no  one  had  seen  her  who  mattered.  This 
being  the  case,  what  the  world  might  say  or  think  seemed 
to  me  small  in  comparison  with  what  she  would  think  in 
time.  I  did  her  a  great  wrong  to  have  allowed  my  pride 
to  interfere  in  the  first  place.  That's  the  situation," 
Geoffrey  sank  back  as  if  all  now  were  indeed  at  an  end. 

"Great  Scott!"  cried  Alec,  "and  you've  been  bottling 
that  up  inside  you  all  this  time?  .  .  .  Hum!  Do  you 
know  I  think  you've  just  about  jolly  well  done  yourself  in 
with  your  blasted  idealism.  But  in  the  end  it  may  clear 
up  the  atmosphere  for  good  and  all.  If  you  have  any 
shreds  and  tatters  of  squeamish  pride  floating  about 
when  this  is  over,  I'll  say  you  deserved  all  you  got  and 
then  some !" 

Geoffrey  swore  so  hotly  Alec  decided  he'd  gone  far 
enough.    He  changed  his  tone. 

"Cheerio !  Talk  about  sand !  I  knew  you  had  plenty, 
but  not  that  plenty — to  go  down  to  her  and  acknowledge 
your  mistake.  Inadequate!  Well!  You've  got  a  damn 
sight  sharper  vision  than  most  of  us  have.  Why  repine 
about  fists  when  you've  got  wits  and  a  proper  stiff  back- 
bone?" 

But  still,  at  the  present  moment,  Geoffrey's  backbone 
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seemed  not  as  stiff  as  it  really  ought  to  be.  His  silence 
held  a  quality  of  grave  foreboding. 

"No  need  to  worry  any  more,  now,"  Alec  laughed 
happily.  "You've  gone  and  got  it  all  settled  so  neatly 
before — thank  heaven! — this  rotten  encounter  and  en- 
lightenment. Geoff!" — Alec  paused  and  reached  over 
and  took  one  of  Geoffrey's  cold  hands  and  gave  it  a  terri- 
ble squeeze — "I'm — I'm  that  glad  for  you,  old  man! 
Eve's  lucky — lucky  and  then  some.  And  as  for  her — I 
congratulate  you!  What  are  your  plans?  When's  it  to 
be  ?  I  make  my  bow  to  you  as  the  world's  crack  diplomat- 
ist. How  you  ever  persuaded  Eve  to  marry  you  after  all 
that's  been  said  and  done  and  left  undone,  I  don't  see!" 

"I  didn't  persuade  her!" 

"What's  that?" 

Dumbfounded,  Alec  almost  rammed  the  car  in  front 
of  him. 

"I — did  not  persuade — " 
"But—" 

"My  trip  down  to  Sutton  Weir  was  an  abject  failure — " 
"But—" 

"Eve  refused  me  flat — " 
"See  here,  Geoff—" 

"Eve  refused  me,"  Geoffrey  repeated  doggedly.  "She, 
now,  is  suffering  with  pride." 

"I  should  jolly  well  think  she  might  be !  But  what  do 
you  mean?  I  heard  you  tell  Williams  you  were  to  be 
married  within  the  week." 

"You  did." 

"And  you  dared  tell  him  that  right  on  top  of  Eve's 
refusal?" 

"It  wasn't  a  matter  of  daring." 

"What  do  you  call  it  then?  It  gave  him  a  chance  to 
insult  you." 
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"Would  you  not  have  said  the  same  thing  in  a  like 
situation  ?" 

"Jumping  peacocks!"  was  what  Alec  said. 

Geoffrey  passed  his  fingers  over  his  lips.  His  eye- 
lids, heavy  and  bruised  with  fatigue,  drooped  over  his 
eyes,  giving  his  face  the  sightless  look  of  a  statue.  The 
lines  of  his  cheek  bones  had  sharpened,  and  hollows  were 
tinged  blue  with  shadow  under  them. 

"She's  going  away — time's  short — " 

"When?" 

"Sails  Monday  for  New  York.  She  implied  that  she 
couldn't  bear  to — see  me  again." 

"Well!"  Alec  laughed  grimly,  "it  couldn't  be  much 
worse  if  it  tried.  Why,  good  Lord!  That  man  will 
burble  the  news  of  your  approaching  marriage  all  over 
the  place!  He's  dining  at  Cecily's  to-night.  All  that 
crowd  will  know  about  it.  Those  women  will  be  as  mad 
as  hornets.  No  fury  like  a  woman  scorned — even  Eve's 
got  a  touch  of  it,  and  I  don't  blame  her,  either — " 

"Eve  knows  she  wasn't  scorned!"  Geoffrey  turned 
furiously  on  Alec. 

"Perhaps !  But  you  can  just  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
after  the  ecstasy  of  the  sacrifice  or  the  renunciation  or 
whatever  you  were  inspired  to  call  it,  wore  away,  she's 
done  some  tall  thinking.  She  perceives,  no  doubt,  that 
taken  by  and  large,  she's  a  woman  who's  been  refused  by 
a  man — ■" 

"Spare  me  the  details !"  Geoffrey  interrupted  in  a  thin, 
rather  desperate,  voice.   "I  know  them  by  heart." 

But  Alec  was  nothing  if  not  thorough. 

"She's  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she'd  jolly 
well  like  to  do  her  own  choosing  as  to  what  she'd  be  pro- 
tected from — the  world  or  herself,  and  that  of  the  two 
she  could  best  manage  herself.   And  now,  of  course,  if 
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she  gets  wind  of  your  meeting  with  Williams  and  his 
revelations  of  the  thing  which,  out  of  the  bigness  of  her 
heart,  she  tried  to  keep  from  you — "  Alec  suspended  a 
statement  of  consequences  in  an  awesome  silence.  "Well, 
if  she  hears  about  it,"  he  at  last  went  on,  "all  concerned 
might  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  eat  cooked  goose 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,,,  and  he  let  it  go  at  that. 

Jerking  the  car  around  a  corner,  he  sped  down  a  quiet 
street  toward  their  apartment. 

"Anyway,  I  agree  with  you — you've  got  to  do  it,  now." 

"I've  not  got  to  do  anything — as  you  put  it.  But — I 
am  going  to  marry  her." 

"How?" 

"God  help  me — I  don't  know." 

"Where?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"When?" 

"This  is  Wednesday.  I  give  myself  till  Saturday  to 
find  a  way." 

"As  complete  an  impasse  as  ever  a  misguided  knight 
errant  with  his  head  in  the  clouds — " 

"Clouds !   Right  you  are,  Alec.   Plenty  of  them — " 
" — ran  into  with  a  broken  spear." 
"Broken  spear  is  also  apt !" 

"Too  bad  I  didn't  let  a  bus  finish  us  off !"  Alec  growled. 

He  eased  the  car  up  to  the  curb.  The  lights  from 
their  windows  sent  a  faint  glimmer  down  over  the  damp 
sidewalk.  In  the  window  boxes  the  flowers  that  had 
faced  the  world  so  bravely  during  the  day  now  dropped 
sodden,  bent  down  with  wet  soot  and  grime.  Nibs'  black 
nose  was  pressed  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  his  bark  of 
welcome  came  to  them,  strangely  comforting.  Here,  at 
least,  was  a  living  creature  whose  life  seemed  fairly 
simple. 
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Alec  leaned  over  and  swung  open  the  door. 

"I'll  be  in  directly — after  I've  put  up  the  car." 

Geoffrey  was  crossing  the  slippery  sidewalk  with  some 
difficulty  when  Alec  leapt  out  of  the  car  and  dashed  after 
him.  He  flung  an  arm  about  Geoffrey's  shoulders  and, 
holding  on  very  tight  and  firm,  went  with  him  up  the 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


i 

FRANCOIS  had  his  ideas  about  the  success  of  the 
day's  venture,  and  had  tried  to  counteract  failure 
and  autumn  mists  and  tag-end-of-the-day  depression  with 
all  the  small  comforts  at  his  command.  Smartly  cracking 
little  fires  burned  on  the  hearths  of  the  library  and  dining- 
room.  Two  chairs  were  drawn  up  beside  the  fire  with  all 
the  favorite  pipes  and  cigarettes  on  a  table  close  at  hand. 
The  evening  papers  were  laid  ready  under  the  lamp,  whose 
light  fell  shimmering  over  the  salmon-tinted  petals  of  the 
roses,  rising  from  a  crystal  bowl.  There  were  lights  and 
fires  in  the  bedrooms,  bottles  on  the  buffet,  an  alert 
activity  going  on  in  the  region  of  the  kitchen. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Geoff  and  Alec  came  in, 
Nibs  made  a  dash  at  his  master  and  performed  as  if  their 
separation  had  been  a  matter  of  days  instead  of  an  hour 
or  two.  Francois,  also,  came  running,  ready  to  give  a 
hand  with  overcoats  and  hats. 

Geoffrey  dropped  down  into  one  of  the  chairs.  Alec 
thought  that  what  he'd  do  was  to  fix  some  good  stiff 
whiskey-and-sodas. 

"Here !  You  drink  this,"  he  said,  putting  a  glass  into 
Geoffrey's  listless  hand.  "Stick  your  feet  up  on  the 
fender.  Ah!"  He  stretched  out  his  slim  length  in  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  "By  Jove!  Even 
our  slippers  warming.    Take  off  your  wet  shoes,  Geoff. 
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Here's  our  slippers.  .  .  .  Why  bother  with  women? 
That  Belgian  Hebe  of  yours  beats  'em  all  hollow.  Service 
and  no  rewards  expected.  Blessed  be  bachelors!  No 
fuss  and  stewing,  plenty  of  freedom — always  your  own 
way—" 

Francois  appeared  in  the  door. 

"Your  baths  are  drawn,  messieurs." 

"There!  Baths  drawn,  clothes  laid  out.  Don't  have  to 
lift  a  hand  except  to  enjoy  yourself." 

Yet  strangely  enough,  neither  Alec's  voice  nor  face 
indicated  that  he  was  enjoying  himself  especially.  And 
if  the  truth  were  known  he  was  most  decidedly  bothering 
about  women. 

Geoffrey  thought  he'd  turn  in.   "Tired,"  he  said. 

"No  dinner?"  Alec,  who  believed  that  food  was  the 
chief  remedy  for  all  the  troubles  of  mankind,  was  horri- 
fied. "You  trot  right  along  and  have  your  bath  and  turn 
up  here  in  half  an  hour  in  time  for  a  good  feed.  What 
you  need  is  some  strengthening  food — roast  beef  with 
Yorkshire  pudding  to  it.  And  I'm  here  to  see  that  you 
stow  it  away — " 

"Blessed  be  the  life  of  a  bachelor!"  Geoffrey  mur- 
mured ;  "plenty  of  freedom — always  your  own  way." 

"That's  all  right,"  Alec  insisted,  "but  we  can't  do  what 
we've  got  to  do  on  empty  stomachs.  And  you'll  feel  a 
dashed  sight  more  cheerful  after  you're  fed." 

"And  what  have  we  got  to  do?" 

"Well,"  said  Alec,  "it's  about  time  that  /  begin  to  act, 
and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it." 

ii 

Yet  Alec's  beginning  seemed  to  be  a  deferred  one. 
After  dinner,  which  was  rather  heartening  so  excellent 
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were  the  joint,  the  pudding  and  the  port,  Geoffrey  waited 
with  ill-feigned  patience  for  Alec  to  act. 

"For  heaven's  sake !   What  are  you  up  to  ?" 

He'd  been  listening  for  half  an  hour,  now,  to  Alec's 
fidgeting  prowls  about  the  room,  to  the  clatter  of  the  lid 
lifted  on  and  off  the  tobacco  jar,  to  elaborate  pokings  of 
the  fire,  to  the  rustle  of  the  papers  pushed  about,  to 
the  click  of  Alec's  pipestem,  knocked  softly  against  his 
teeth-^-a  trick  he  had  when  specially  perturbed. 

"Whatever  it  is — let's  be  done  with  it." 

"Plenty  of  time!  Plenty  of  time!"  Alec  lounged 
across  the  room  to  snap  shut  the  curtains  of  the  window. 

"You're  now  well  bolstered  up  with  a  sound  and  sane 
British  evening  meal,"  said  Geoffrey.  "According  to 
your  philosophy,  you  ought  to  be  ready  to  defy  the 
world." 

"Yes!  Yes!"  But  Alec  thought  he  better  wind  the 
clock  instead,  and  had  a  terrible  time  finding  the  key 
which  Francois  had  dropped  into  a  bowl  of  Benares 
brass.  "Just  the  same — you  shouldn't  start  any  excite- 
ment on  a  full  stomach." 

Geoffrey  said,  "Oh!"  Then:  "What  with  your  con- 
flicting ideas  anent  full  and  empty  stomachs,  I'm  about 
ready  to  yawn  and  go  to  bed." 

Presently,  Alec  began  to  eye  the  telephone  as  if  it 
were  a  deadly  instrument  that  might  annihilate  him.  He 
tried  putting  out  his  left  hand  and  making  his  fingers 
dance  toward  it,  as  he  had  seen  a  chap  do  in  a  clever 
stunt  at  a  music  hall.  He  made  a  feeble  grab  at  the 
receiver,  only  to  jerk  his  hand  back  to  press  down  the 
tobacco  in  his  pipe.  He  who  had  talked  so  glibly  about 
other  people's  pride  was  now  having  difficulty  with  his 
own. 
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"Want  I  should  read  something  ?"  he  asked  hope- 
fully. 

Geoffrey  said,  no,  thanks.  What  he  wanted  was  the 
rare  privilege  of  seeing  Alec  act. 

Alec  emitted  a  tremendous  sigh. 

"I  can  defy  the  world  without  a  qualm,  but — " 

"I'm  waiting  with  prodigious  interest  to  witness  your 
performance." 

"Hum!  Well,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  get  it  over 
with —   It's  nine  o'clock." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"Telephone." 

Geoffrey  began  to  show  definite  symptoms  of  leaving 
the  room  for  good.    "Really !   I'm  amazed." 
"You  might  well  be." 

"Remarkable  feat!   He  is  going  to  use  the  'phone — " 
"If  you  knew  or  even  dreamed  of  all  that's  back  of 
my — my  reluctance!" 

"And  you're  to  talk  to—" 
"A  lady." 

"Oh!"  Geoffrey  pulled  himself  up  out  of  his  chair. 
"Sorry!   You've  been  waiting  for  me  to  clear  out- — " 

"Great  Scott !   Don't  leave  me  alone  to  do  it !" 

"You  sound  scared." 

"Scared!   The  word  is  far  too  mild!" 

And  Alec,  clearing  his  throat  violently,  took  down  the 
receiver  with  what  Daisy  called  his  do-or-die  air  and  put 
in  a  manly  deep  bass  call  for  Sutton  Weir. 

"Good  Lord !"  gasped  Geoffrey,  and  sank  limply  back 
in  his  chair. 

in 

When  presently  the  curt  ring  of  the  telephone  bell 
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broke  the  tension  of  the  silent  room  both  men  jumped. 
Alec  made  an  elaborate  business  of  seating  himself  at 
the  'phone  and  resting  an  elbow  on  the  table. 

"Yes!  Yes!"  he  growled  as  masterfully  as  could  be. 
"Hastings  speaking.  Sutton  Weir?  I'd  like  to  speak  to 
Miss  Sutton,  if  you  please.  .  .  .  A-hem —  Ah!  Ah! 
Beg  pardon — that  you,  Daisy?" 

Geoffrey  leaned  forward  with  his  strained  listening 
look. 

"Alec  speaking.  .  .  .  Alec.  .  .  .  A-l-e-c —  A-LEC — 
Great  Scott !  Don't  you  know  my  voice  ?  .  .  .  Well,  it's 
been  a  long  time  since  Fve  heard  yours,  too,  yet  I  don't 
need  an  ear  trumpet  to  aid  my  recognition  of  it.  .  .  . 
Daisy — please  don't  hang  up.  .  .  .  Listen  a  minute! 
Honestly,  with  my  hand  on  my  heart  I  am  not  calling 
because  I  want  to —  Plague  take  it !  No,  I  don't  mean 
that — i  Of  course  I  want  to!  But  I'm  not  calling  you 
on  my  own  account  or  yours — •  I  wouldn't  have  dreamed 
of  doing  it  if —  I  say!  What  I  mean  is — that  wild 
horses  wouldn't  have  dragged  me  to  lift  a  hand  to  give 
you  a  call,  except  .  .  .  No!  No!  What  are  you  mad 
about?  I'm  just  trying  to  explain  to  you  why  I've  called 
you.  .  .  .  Very  well,  if  you  don't  like  my  explanations, 
I'll  give  you  the  reason —  It's  Geoff.  Where's  Eve? 
You  alone?  She  isn't  sick,  is  she?  (No — no,  Geoff. 
Daisy  says  she's  just  gone  to  bed.)  Daisy — Geoff's  got 
himself  into  a  devil  of  a  fix.  We  want  you — we,  I  say — 
to  come  up  to  town  to-morrow  on  a  matter  of  important 
business.  .  .  .  No,  not  my  business — Geoff's.  Please, 
Daisy,  for  Eve's  sake.  Don't  tell  her — just  say  you've 
got  to  go  to  town  and  come.  .  .  .  For  Geoff's  sake,  too. 
.  .  .  Oh,  that's  all  right.  Everybody  has  been  acting 
for  everybody  else's  sake  for  so  long  we  might  as  well 
keep  it  up  a  little  longer.  .  .  .  Never  mind  about  that — 
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the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  each  one  of  us  is  jolly  well 
going  to  act  for  his  own  sake !  .  .  .  No — oh,  no,  not  at 
all —  If  you'll  only  come,  I  wouldn't  keep  a  previous 
engagement  with  Queen  Victoria  to  play  croquet!  .  .  . 
Really,  Daisy,  if  you  could  see  Geoff  sitting  here, 
trembling  on  your  answer!  .  .  .  Oh,  I'm  trembling  all 
right,  but  much  you  care !  .  .  .  We've  got  to  make  some 
plans  and  need  your — well,  your  cooperation.  .  .  .  Here, 
of  course — about  eleven,  if  you  can  make  it.  (Shut  up, 
Geoff!)  What's  that?  You  will?  Ripping!  I'll  meet 
you  at  Paddington —  Oh,  very  well — if  you  prefer  a 
taxi.  Have  it  your  own  way.  Only,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  let  Eve  know  you're  coming  here.  Daisy!  I'm — 
I'm  awfully  glad!  It's  dashed  decent  of  you.  ...  Eh? 
Hullo — 'lo — I  say — she's  rung  off — " 

Alec  jumped  up  and  performed  a  pirouette  and  an 
ecstatic  leap  that  would  have  made  Nijinsky  fear  for  his 
prestige.  "She's  coming!"  he  chortled  in  triumph. 
"Coming!  As  frosty  as  you  please,  but  curious — nibbling 
curious.  ...  By  Bacchus !  How  you  ever  had  the  nerve 
to  go  down  there  and — and — " 

"Glad  she's  coming,  Alec,  if  it  makes  you  so  happy. 
Though  why  the  contented  bachelor — " 

"Geoff!  If  Eve  could  see  you  now,  she'd  melt  with 
remorse — " 

"At  least  I  can  ask  Daisy  all  about  her." 

"You  can  go  to  bed — I  now  give  you  my  permission." 
Alec  pulled  Geoff  up  out  of  the  chair  and  gave  his  hanging 
arm  a  little  shake.  "If  Miss  Cecily  Marlow  were  here, 
I'd  get  her  to  whisper  hopefully  in  your  ear  for  me :  Post 
maxima  nubila  Phoebus/' 

"Well,"  Geoffrey  smiled  crookedly,  "I  could  retort: 
Ancora  imparo." 

"  'Still  I  am  learning.'   Hum !    And  what,  pray,  still 
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are  your  learning  ?"  Alec's  distressed  eyes  watched  Geof- 
frey's rather  sorry  effort  to  reach  the  door. 

"That,"  said  Geoffrey,  turning  to  smile  back  at  Alec 
over  a  tired-looking  shoulder,  "is  my  secret." 

IV 

Geoffrey,  who  hadn't  been  able  to  sleep  until  after  he'd 
heard  the  milk  cart  rattle  down  the  street,  was  wakened 
by  A^c's  usual  morning  concert.  Alec  had  a  light  clear 
baritone,  most  agreeable  to  listen  to.  On  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  he  tried  to  sing  before  people,  he  sounded 
like  nothing  so  much,  Geoffrey  said,  as  a  frightened  mos- 
quito. But  in  his  bath,  which  seemed  to  inspire  him  to 
wild  bursts  of  musical  ecstasy,  his  voice  assumed  operatic 
proportions. 

Sang  Alec,  who  was  fond  of  seventeenth  century 
ditties : 

"Sweet  Phosphor,  bring  the  da-a-a-y, 
Whose  conquering  ray 
May  chase  these  fogs.  .  .  " 

"Get  up,  Geoff — she'll  be  here  before  long — now — " 
"What  time  is  it?"  Geoffrey  broke  in  wrathfully. 
"Quarter  to  seven." 
"Damn!" 

"Why  the  profanity?    Sweet  Phosphor's  brought  a 
ripping  fine  day  and  it's  time  to  get  up — " 
"Daisy  won't  be  here  for  hours  yet." 
"But  there's  lots  to  do." 
"What?" 

"I  want  you  to  look  your  prettiest — I'm  going  to. 
Then,  the  house  must  be  straightened,  luncheon  ordered, 
flowers  bought — " 

"Francois  can  do  all  that." 
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"Buy  flowers  for  Daisy?  Not  much." 

"What  are  you  going  to  get  for  her — bachelor's- 
buttons  ?" 

Silence,  indignant  and  aggrieved. 

But  Daisy  didn't  find  bachelor's-buttons,  although  she 
did  find  two  immaculately  groomed  and  extremely  edgy 
bachelors.  The  room  was  a  bower  of  roses  and  so  spick- 
and-span,  so  cosily  fire-lit  and  expectant,  she  said  that  she 
was  almost  afraid  to  come  in  lest  she  spoil  the  effect. 

When  her  taxi  at  last  drew  up  to  the  curb,  and  Alec, 
bobbing  about  behind  the  curtains,  saw  the  top  of  Daisy's 
smart  little  gray  hat  and  her  pink  face  rising  proudly  over 
her  squirrel  collar,  and  when  the  bell  actually  rang, 
pressed  beyond  a  doubt  by  Daisy's  small  gray-gloved  f  ore- 
finger, his  morale  broke  for  a  moment. 

"You  go,  Geoff,  and  meet  her." 

"No—" 

"I  say!  Please!   She'd  rather— " 
"No — it's  your  party — " 

And  while  they  were  still  arguing  about  it,  Daisy 
walked  in  on  them  as  calm  and  cool  as  you  please,  with 
her  pride  just  barely  peeping  out  of  her  pocket  like  a 
handkerchief  peeping  merely  for  effect. 

"How  are  you,  Alec?  Hullo,  Geoff.  I  say,  are  you 
ill?  Who's  been  sending  you  all  the  flowers?  Aren't 
they  lovely !  My  word !  You're  both  as  solemn  as  owls. 
Who's  dead?  When's  the  funeral?  Geoff,  darling,  you 
do  look  done  up!"  Daisy  chattered  the  while  she  peeled 
off  her  gloves,  hovering  over  Geoffrey,  feeling  his  cheeks 
and  forehead  and  trying  to  get  him  to  stick  out  his  tongue 
which  he  indignantly  declined  to  do.  Until  Alec,  who 
had  so  lately  urged  Geoffrey  to  occupy  the  limelight,  now 
perversely  longed  to  crowd  him  out  of  it. 

At  last,  after  much  ado,  they  calmed  Daisy's  fears  as 
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to  Geoffrey's  health,  got  her  out  of  her  coat — she  refused 
to  be  parted  from  her  hat,  and  seated  her  in  the  most 
comfortable  chair  the  room  possessed,  with  her  feet  un- 
comfortably elevated  on  a  stool.  She  had  a  good  mind  to 
kick  it  away,  only  Geoff  had  had  such  a  time  rinding  it 
for  her. 

"Of  course,"  Daisy  told  them  while  all  this  was  taking 
place,  "I  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  coming  except  for 
Eve's  sake."  And  now,  feeling  she'd  done  as  much  as 
any  woman  was  called  upon  to  do  to  relieve  an  awkward 
situation,  she  patted  the  pocket  where  her  pride  was  and 
silently  waited. 

"Ahem!"  said  Alec.  "Ah— er— •" 

"Daisy,"  Geoffrey  stood  beside  her,  bending  down  to 
wait  for  her  answer.   "How — how  is  she?" 

"Breaking  her  heart,  as  usual." 

Geoffrey  didn't  find  this  answer  a  very  satisfactory  one. 
"She — no,  I  really  oughtn't  to  tell  it  on  her — " 
"Please,  Daisy." 

"I've  a  good  mind  to,  although  it  makes  me  feel  a 
beast —  It  rained  just  after  you  left,  and  she  came  in 
sopping  wet  with  rain  and  mist  and  something  that  looked 
suspiciously  like  tears.  I  gave  her  a  scolding  and  she 
cried,  and  I  put  her  to  bed — " 

"Daisy !   Why  did  you  scold  her  ?" 

"She  needed  it.  But  she  just  stuck  out  her  red  lips 
like  a  sulky  child  and  for  tuppence  I'd  have  spanked  her — 
her  bronzy  hair  all  twisted  in  wet  rings  about  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  so  deep  and  black  and  tragic,  and  that  lovely 
white  throat  of  hers  positively  bursting  with  the  lump  in 
it —  Geoff !  You  go  and  sit  down  and  stop  looking  that 
way,  or  for  tuppence  I'll  spank  you  too!  Whether  it's 
your  fault  or  her  fault,  or — " 

"Now,  see  here" — Alec  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
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table  as  if  it  were  a  gavel  and  he  were  calling  the  meeting 
to  order — "it's  about  time  the  entire  lot  of  us  stopped  be- 
having like  sentimental  ninnies  and  acted  like  rational 
adults." 

Daisy  gave  him  a  look  which  doubted  his  ability  ever 
to  look  or  act  like  a  rational  adult.  But  Alec,  who  in 
truth  had  much  the  air  of  a  Puck  trying  to  be  an  Oberon, 
wasn't  to  be  intimidated  by  Daisy's  speculative  glance. 

"I've  decided  to  act,"  said  he,  and  his  tone  implied  that 
having  done  so,  all  would  now  end  well.  "The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  Geoff's  gone  and — " 

"Just  a  moment,  Alec."  Geoffrey  put  out  his  quick 
hand.  "You  see,  Daisy,  I  am  going  to  marry  Eve,  or  get 
her  consent  to  it,  sometime  before  Monday.  But  I'm 
rather  in  the  air  as  yet  how  it's  to  be  done." 

"Oh!"  said  Daisy;  and  her  "oh"  didn't  sound  very 
encouraging. 

Geoffrey  ran  his  hand  back  through  his  hair,  consider- 
ing the  doubtful  tone  in  Daisy's  voice. 

"Circumstances  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  commit 
myself  in  public — " 

"Why,  Geoffrey!" 

"Yes — it's  complicated  the  situation  no  end.  But 
without  going  into  unpleasant  details,  I've  definitely  an- 
nounced an  engagement  between  Eve  and  me,  and  our — 
our  approaching  marriage — "  Geoffrey's  twisted  smile 
begged  Daisy  not  to  be  too  hard  on  him. 

"Why — Geoff!  Eve  won't — >.  I'm  terribly  afraid  she 
won't  like  your  doing — " 

"Yes.  I  was  quite  aware  of  that  at  the  time  I  did  it. 
But  the  decision  was  rather  forced  on  me — " 

"Still  you  really  hadn't  the  right,  had  you,  Geoff?  A 
woman  as  high-spirited  as  Eve — " 

"I  think,"  said  Geoffrey,  "that  under  the  circumstances, 
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I  did  have  the  right/'  and  his  tone  was  such  that  not  many 
people,  surely  not  Daisy,  who  loved  him,  would  have  ques- 
tioned Geoffrey's  right. 

He  sat  very  still,  sorting  as  usual  little  telltale  sounds. 
Alec  was  doing  things  with  the  paper  knife.  Daisy 
twisted  the  chain  on  her  bag.  Geoffrey's  hands  rested 
inert  on  the  arms  of  his  chair;  all  their  vigor  and  alert- 
ness was  now  in  his  face. 

"Alec  hasn't  taken  me  into  his  confidence  as  to  his 
schemes.  But  I  suppose  his  idea  was  that  you  might 
be  able  to  help  me." 

Daisy  leaned  over  and  put  an  impulsive  hand  over  one 
of  Geoffrey's. 

"Geoff,  darling!  You  know  I  want  to  help  you! 
But — but  Eve's  just  as  hard  to  move  as  you  are  when 
she's  made  up  her  mind.  She  hasn't  told  me  anything, 
much.  Just  keeps  saying  that  she  spoiled  everything  and 
that  she  can  never — never,  and  so  on.  Her  never  is  the 
most  hopeless  final  one  I've  ever  heard.  She's  in  the 
grip  of  some  sort  of  an  idea — the  truth,  she  calls  it. 
She's  been  given  the  truth,  so  she  says.  Just  at  present 
she  can  see  nothing  but  this  idea — and  unless  I  miss  my 
guess" — Daisy  sputtered  with  some  heat — "it's  an  idea 
that  you  presented  her  with,  Geoff — " 

A  little  quiver  shook  Geoffrey's  face.  "Then  if  it's 
my  idea  that  stands  between  us,  I've  every  right  to  re- 
move it." 

"But  I  don't  see  how  you  can,"  Daisy  wailed. 

Geoffrey's  silence  seemed  to  say  that  neither  did  he  see 
how  he  could. 

"I  just  don't  believe  you  can  possibly  manage  to  see 
her  again;  and  there's  so  little  time." 

"Believe  me,"  Geoffrey  said  with  a  forced  laugh, 
"there're  not  many  of  the  difficulties  that  I've  omitted  in 
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making  out  my  list !  You're  right,  Daisy.  My  first  chief 
concern  is  how  to  come  in  contact  with  her." 

Alec  tossed  down  the  paper  knife  with  a  conclusive  sort 
of  clatter.  He'd  kept  quiet  just  as  long  as  he  intended  to. 
He  said  that  they'd  indulged  in  gloom  more  than  he,  at 
least,  deemed  necessary,  and  if  they  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  listen  a  moment  they  might  catch  a  glimmering  of 
relief.  Now  then,  he  said,  the  thing  for  Geoffrey  to  do 
was  to  take  a  firm  hand  with  Eve — take  it  from  the  start, 
and  the  quicker  the  better. 

"Don't  let  her  hold  you  off  because  she's  got  a  notion," 
said  Alec  largely.  And  the  look  Daisy's  eyes  shot  at  him 
showed  that  for  tuppence  she'd  like  to  slap  him — or 
mayhap  kiss  him,  Alec  couldn't  be  quite  sure  about  it. 

"I've  got  a  plan  to  suggest — " 

"You?'7 

"Yes.  An  inspired — a — a  ripping  plan.  Namely:  I'll 
get  married." 

Silence  from  Daisy;  a  tremendous  "What?"  from 
Geoffrey. 

"I'll  get  married." 

While  Alec  carefully  avoided  Daisy's  eyes,  Geoffrey 
said  he'd  be  hanged  if  he  saw  how  that  would  help 
matters. 

"Well,"  drawled  Alec,  "you  want  a  chance  to  see  Eve 
again — " 
"Yes." 

"Very  well — she  wished  a  game  leg  on  me  a  few 
months  ago  and,  by  Jove,  she  daren't  refuse  to  come  to 
my  wedding.  Besides — besides,  Daisy'll  be — there." 

Alec's  eyes  looked  across  Geoffrey's  astonished  high- 
held  head  and  dared  Daisy  not  to  be  there.  And 
such  a  scared  green  light  flickered  in  his  eyes,  and 
so  like  a  little  boy  did  Alec  look,  a  little  boy  who  had 
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pulled  out  a  plum,  and  who  wasn't  quite  sure  about  his 
right  to  say :  What  a  good  boy  am  I !  that  Daisy  felt  she 
hadn't  the  strength  or  the  heart  or  the  desire  to  make  an 
issue  of  it.  Staring  at  him  and  his  frantic  motions  of 
nodding  his  head  and  pointing  his  finger  and  waving  his 
hand  in  a  pantomime  of  pleading:  "For  Geoff's  sake!" 
she  collapsed  weak  with  laughter  in  her  chair. 

And  so  Daisy,  who  by  this  time  was  heartily  sick  of 
her  pride,  took  it  out  of  her  pocket,  tossed  it  completely 
away  and  said,  yes,  she'd  come  to  Alec's  wedding ! 

Alec  didn't  delay  in  showing  by  his  actions  just  how 
inspired  his  plan  seemed  to  him  and  just  how  pleased 
he  was  because  Daisy  had  promised  to  come  to  his  wed- 
ding. And  for  a  moment  Geoffrey,  who  at  once  stood 
up,  holding  out  a  hand  to  each  of  them,  had  difficulty  in 
saying  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"Congratulations,  old  boy!  So  very  glad!  And  you, 
Daisy.  So  glad !  But  why  you've  waited  all  these  years, 
/  don't  see." 

Daisy  slipped  out  of  Alec's  arm  and  put  hers  around 
Geoffrey. 

"Because,"  she  said  with  a  little  sob,  "Alec  had  a 
notion."  And  standing  on  tiptoe,  Daisy  reached  up  and 
kissed  the  notion. 

"I'll  go  now,"  Geoffrey  said,  "while  you  make  your 
plans." 

"No,  you  don't!"  Alec  caught  Geoffrey's  arm  and 
dragged  him  back.  "You're  our  one  and  only  plan.  For 
as  soon  as  the  vicar  finishes  marrying  Daisy  and  me — 
Saturday'll  be  the  day,  eh,  Daisy? — you,  Geoff,  can  have 
your  own  banns  read  and  Eve  will  be  given  a  jolt  such  as 
she  needs." 

Alec  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  sensation  his  plan 
had  made.   It  created  in  Daisy  evidences  of  poorly  con- 
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cealed  admiration  for  him :  "Alec,  how  wonderful •!"  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  called  forth  from  Geoffrey  elements 
of  doubt:  "Inspired — yes — but  impossible." 

"Now  don't  you  get  notions,"  said  Alec  dourly. 

"But— my  dear  boy—" 

"But— nothing— " 

"But — a-plenty !  The  reading  of  the  banns — on  a  week 
day — after  a  wedding!  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England — " 

"Rot!  Bosh!  And  three  rubbishes!"  scoffed  Alec. 
"It'll  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  your  revolutionary  be- 
havior in  this  whole  affair.  Besides,  old  Hazelton  dotes 
on  you — he  can  be  got  around.  Why,  he's  always 
bragging  how  he  baptized  and  jounced  on  his  knee  the 
only  hero  Riversmead  has  produced.  It  need  be  only  a 
matter  of  form — a  public  declaration  of  intentions  as 
't  were,  and  it  will  save  reams  of  explanations  and  argu- 
ments and  heartaches.  I  think  it  a  dashed  good  scheme, 
if  I  do  say  it,  as  shouldn't." 

"Wonderful!"  chimed  in  Daisy. 

"But  Eve."  Geoffrey  spoke  so  low  they  could  scarcely 
hear  him.    "Such  a  high-handed  thing  to  do  to  her — " 

"He  calls  it  a  high-handed  thing  after  what  he's  done 
already!"  Alec  remarked. 

"Particularly,"  Geoffrey  went  on,  "because  of  this 
point  about — about  forcing — " 

But  Alec  had  his  argument.  "That's  all  very  well. 
Since  the~beginning  of  time  it's  been  man's  right  to  do 
the  forcing — not  the  woman's.  I  don't  care  how  modern 
and  self-sufficient  she  is,  at  heart  she  likes  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  as  long  as  Eve  lives,  she'll  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  made  her  do  it— -quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  way  round." 

A  dubious  hope  began  to  gleam  in  Geoffrey's  face. 
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"Will  you,  or  won't  you?"  Alec  snapped. 

Said  Geoffrey :  "I  will."  Then  he  added :  "And  I  shall 
go  prepared,  just  in  case  there  may  be,  beside  your  wed- 
ding, Alec,  a — marriage." 

v 

Never  was  such  a  scurrying  around.  Although  nobody 
could  eat  a  bite,  Alec  insisted  they  must  go  through  the 
form  of  having  luncheon,  so  firmly  did  he  believe  that 
the  strength  of  any  great  attack  was  vested  in  the  com- 
missary. For  he'd  decided  that  the  first  attack  must  be 
directed  upon  the  Reverend  Hazelton. 

"I'll  drive  Daisy  down  and  fix  it  up  with  the  old 
boy—" 

"I  prefer  to  go  myself,"  Geoffrey  objected.  "I  must 
arrange  to  have  the  house  opened,  and — " 

4 'Do  your  arranging  here — telephone,  send  Francois 
down —  Where's  my  hat?"  Alec  was  looking  for  it 
over  the  ceiling,  while  all  the  time  Daisy  poked  it  out  at 
him.  "Oh,  here  it  is — thanks !  You  keep  out  of  Rivers- 
mead  till  Saturday — Geoff.  I'll  'phone  as  soon  as  we've 
gotten  around  the  old  boy,  and  invited  Eve  to  our  wed- 
ding." And  while  Alec  went  to  get  the  car,  Daisy  con- 
fided to  Geoffrey  that  she  thought  Alec  simply  too  re- 
markable, but  she  wouldn't  let  him  know  it  for  worlds. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Geoffrey  at  last  heard  them  go. 
Now  he  was  alone  with  his  hope. 

VI 

Mr.  Hazelton,  of  course,  was  scandalized.  In  words 
that  sounded  like  an  ode  out  of  Horace,  he  said  such 
things  weren't  done.  He  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to- 
gether and  looked  impressively  at  Daisy  and  Alec  over  his 
Tudor  desk  on  which  his  Sunday  sermon  had  been  inter- 
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rupted.  The  light  from  a  casement  window  misted  a 
saintly  nimbus  over  his  white  head,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced gave  his  words  greater  weight. 

But  Alec,  having  killed  two  chickens,  and  having  been 
stopped  three  times  by  traffic  officers,  besides  feeling  de- 
cidedly puffed  up  over  his  masterful  coup,  wasn't  to  be 
thwarted  in  its  fulfillment  by  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a 
minor  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  drew  a  vivid 
and  a  moving  picture  of  Geoffrey's  services  and  sacrifices 
for  his  country,  and  intimated  darkly  that  the  Church  was 
jolly  well  unchristian  if  it  set  a  matter  of  form  before  a 
matter  of  heart  in  return  for  sacrifices  rendered.  Espe- 
cially when  the  Church,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hazelton, 
was  such  an  old — such  a  valued  friend. 

And  at  this  point  Daisy  spoke  up  small  and  brave 
saying  that  Eve  Dareth  as  the  wife  of  Geoffrey  Kent 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  parish,  so  interested  in 
the  community  and  so  generous  was  she.  So  that  Eve's 
unsolicited  donation  to  the  Guild  Fund  burned  inside  Mr. 
Hazelton's  breast  pocket,  and  he  began  to  cogitate — if, 
perchance —  Dear  Geoffrey  had  done  so  much,  suffered 
so  much —  The  occasion,  though  awkward,  might  lead 
to  felicitous  consequences —  And  hemming  and  hawing 
and  exclaiming  ponderously  in  words  of  sonorous  sound, 
he  finally  conjectured — tentatively,  my  dear  Alec,  tenta- 
tively— that  the  matter  might  prove  feasible — •  Just  prior 
to  the  benediction —  Preceded  in  the  brief  interim  by  an 
illuminating  disquisition  of  an  explanatory  character — 

But  during  Mr.  Hazelton's  interim  of  conjecturing, 
Alec  seized  Daisy  and  rushed  her  out  of  the  vine- 
embowered  vicarage  before  the  vicar  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come any  more  tentative  than  he  was  at  present. 

"Whew!"  said  Alec,  quaking  in  his  boots.,  "Now — 
for  Eve." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


i 


C</T*HERE'S  a  beautiful  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
1  Miss." 
Tea.  ... 

Eve  looked  up  from  a  pile  of  letters  at  Maggie  stand- 
ing in  the  door.  If  the  world  crumbled — if  your  heart 
crumbled,  still  you  must  have  your  tea.  Oh,  dear,  funny, 
orderly,  kind  English  life  she  was  leaving! 

"You  will  come  down,  won't  you,  Miss?" 

"Thank  you,  Maggie." 

"Miss  Daisy  telephoned  she'd  be  here  directly,  and 
hoped  most  particular  you'd  wait  for  her." 
"Very  well,  Maggie." 

Giving  Eve  a  worshipful  look,  the  maid  went  away. 
Eve  slowly  tore  up  her  letters  and  threw  them  in  a 
basket.  They  had  informed  Miss  Dareth  that  it  was 
necessary  for  a  teacher  of  languages  to  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  a  standard  college  or  university.  A  name  with 
a  degree  after  it  made  a  better  showing  in  the  catalogue — 
so  Eve  read  between  the  lines — than  just  a  plain  Miss 
Nobody  who  had  learned  a  language  at  a  school  for  de- 
moiselles in  France. 

And  now  again,  Eve  was  asking  herself:  What  will 


She  got  up  and  trailed  down  the  stairs,  the  little 
Venetian  pink  dress  she  wore  clinging  softly  to  her  body 
as  she  moved. 

The  stairs  were  dim  with  shadows.    Through  a  high 
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window,  she  saw  the  sun,  sinking  its  fire  in  a  rusty  bank 
of  fog.  All  the  world  out  there  was  tinged  in  a  rust-red 
light.  Down  in  the  hall,  the  big  clock  ticked  off  the 
minutes  with  an  inexorable  pendulum. 

"I  hate  you — pushing  the  time  along  so  fast!"  Eve 
shook  a  ringer  in  the  clock's  indifferent  face. 

She  threw  herself  down  on  a  couch  near  the  tea  table 
and  the  fire.  ...  So  quiet.  ...  So  secure.  .  .  .  Where 
would  she  be  in  another  month  ? 

Your  own  fault!  Your  own  fault!  Your  own  fault! 
jeered  the  clock. 

Crash!  went  a  log  on  the  hearth,  and  its  sparks  sent 
a  mocking  flicker  over  the  room. 

Eve  put  her  arms  about  a  fat  black  brocade  pillow  and 
buried  her  face  in  it.  .  .  .  Outside  night  insects  hummed. 
A  blackbird  called.  In  the  kitchen  Cook  and  Maggie 
were  talking  comfortably  ...  so  secure.  .  .  . 

//  we  both  give  up  our  prides — his  face,  intense, 
eager.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  made  her  do  it?  \ 

Over  now !   Over  now !   Over  now ! 

The  fire  crackled  with  laughter. 

What's  it  to  me  ?  said  Time. 

Far  away  a  train  whistled.  River smead  Church  bells 
chimed  sweetly  out  of  tune  ...  so  secure  .  .  . 

A  car  circled  the  drive  with  a  soft  swish  of  wheels  and 
a  purring  of  the  engine.  A  door  slammed.  Daisy's 
laugh,  followed  by  a  subdued  murmur  of  voices.  She 
had  brought  some  one  with  her.   Eve  prepared  for  flight. 

"Oh,  Eve !"  Daisy  called.  "My  word !"  she  sputtered, 
bungling  around  for  the  lamp,  "why  the  darkness?  I 
didn't  dream  of  being  gone  all  day,  but — "  She  switched 
on  a  lamp  and  its  light  flooding  upward  through  a  parch- 
ment shade  caught  the  underside  of  her  lashes,  the  tip 
of  her  nose,  her  underlip,  the  soft  place  beneath  her  chin, 
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and  showed  Daisy's  lively  face  shining  with  a  radiance 
far  more  potent  than  mere  lamplight. 

Eve  sat  up,  and  the  light  streamed  over  her,  too, 
rippling  along  the  red-gold  waves  of  her  hair,  touching 
softly  the  delicacy  of  her  eyelids,  swimming  in  the  dark 
depths  of  her  eyes,  gleaming  over  her  creased  red  mouth, 
her  throat,  so  cool  and  white,  over  her  fragile  hands 
clasped  on  her  knees. 

"Oh,  do  look  at  her,  Alec!" 

Eve's  eyes  grew  wide. 

"Why — Alec — "  For  he  had  suddenly  come  in  out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  early  evening. 

"How  are  you,  Eve?  No,  don't  get  up.  I  can  only 
stay  a  moment.   Brought  Daisy  home — " 

"Darling!"  Daisy  plumped  herself  down  beside  Eve 
on  the  couch. 

Eve  looked  at  her  very  closely. 

"Yes,  it's  true,"  Daisy  laughed,  "what  you're  thinking 
about  us — Alec  and  I  are  going  to  be  married."  She  sat 
back  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words. 

Eve  looked  from  Daisy  to  Alec.  He,  too,  was  watching 
her  in  a  rather  worried  way.  She  hastened  to  speak — to 
say  the  usual  things — so  glad — so  happy  for  them — best 
wishes —  How  inane — inadequate  it  all  sounded!  She 
kissed  Daisy,  and  Daisy  wept  a  tear  or  two.  And  Alec 
tried  to  kiss  Eve  and  merely  bumped  her  head  as  she  got 
up  to  congratulate  him.  And  they  all  laughed  shakily 
and  said,  Aren't  we  too  foolish! 

But  only  one  part  of  Eve  was  doing  this.  Her  real 
self  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  swift-moving  river,  watching 
life  sweep  by.  She  felt  a  little  breeze  from  its  going, 
but  its  waters  did  not  even  touch  her  feet.  .  .  . 

"And  it's  to  be  Saturday — the  best  day  of  all,"  Daisy 
was  saying  in  one  breathless  sentence,  and  she  had  never 
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looked  more  pink  and  prickly  and  dewy  blue-eyed  than 
at  this  very  moment.  "Saturday — so  you  can  be  at  our 
wedding,  Eve.  Isn't  it  wonderful !  It'll  be  quite  simple. 
Nobody  but  just  the  old  people  in  the  village  who  have 
known  us  since  we  were  babies,  and  a  few  of  the  old 
friends  hereabouts.  We'll  trim  the  chancel  with  laurel; 
and  bank  roses — white  ones — and  candles  on  the  altar, 
and  we'll — "  Daisy  poured  forth  her  plans,  while  Eve's 
heart  cried :  No !  No !  I  can't.  He'll  be  there.  I  must 
go  this  minute.  .  .  .  And  her  lips  tried  to  smile  happily 
for  Daisy's  sake. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Daisy,"  Alec  broke  into  her  bubbling 
enthusiasm.  "Can't  you  see  you've  taken  Eve's  breath 
away?  Give  her  time  to  understand  what  you're  telling 
her." 

Eve  said  again  that  she  was  so  glad  for  them.  She 
could  go  away,  now,  feeling  very — very  happy  about 
them.  And  she  really  thought  she  ought  to  go  soon,  at 
once — how  lame  it  sounded ! — so  as — as  not  to  interfere — 

But  Daisy  and  Alec  cut  her  off  with  a  prodigious 
"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  And  Alec,  whacking  his  erst- 
while crippled  leg,  said  she'd  jolly  well  have  to  stay  and 
dance  at  his  wedding  after  what  she'd  gotten  him  into, 
or  he  would  know  the  reason  why.  And  Daisy  said  that 
she  simply  could  not — rwould  not — get  married  without 
Eve  to  witness  it. 

"Why!"  cried  Daisy,  "I've  even  picked  out  what  I 
want  you  to  wear. — That  stunning  white  thing — you 
know,  the  artfully  simple  one  that's  nothing  and  every- 
thing but  lines  and  cut  and  exquisite  material  and  makes 
you  look  like — like — " 

"Got  to  use  the  'phone !"  Alec  exclaimed  in  a  great  state 
of  excitement  which  the  using  of  the  'phone  somehow 
didn't  warrant. 
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And  while  Daisy  chattered  on  about  flowers  and  dresses 
and  high  noon  ceremonies,  Eve  vaguely  heard  Alec  down 
the  hall,  rattling  the  'phone  and  shouting  joyously: 
"Right-o!" 

ii 

Dawn — and  the  country  sounds  beginning.  Sleepy 
stirring  of  birds.  The  far  crowing  of  cocks.  Cows  pad- 
ding softly  by  in  the  lane  to  pasture. 

Eve,  who  hadn't  slept  a  wink,  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  to  the  window.  Yes — Daisy  was  to  have  a  glorious 
wedding  day.  Last  night  heavy  clouds  in  the  east  had 
'threatened  rain.  But  now  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sky 
was  clear,  its  gray  infinity  barred  with  long  shafts  of 
light  from  the  rising  sun.  All  the  east  was  ablaze;  and 
with  the  sun's  coming  the  autumn  world  took  on  a  touch 
of  spring — the  trees  a  freshened  green,  the  flowers  a 
brighter  color,  the  plowed  fields  a  hint  of  immediate  fruit- 
fulness.  And  as,  at  last,  the  sun  lifted  above  the  trees 
fringing  the  horizon,  the  world  wakened  and  stretched 
itself  and  glittered  dazzlingly  with  dew;  and  Daisy's 
happy  excited  voice  came  ringing :  "Oh,  Eve !  It's  going 
to  be  a  sunny  day!" 

Already,  over  at  Geoffrey's,  the  activity  that  had  been 
going  on  there  for  the  past  two  days  had  begun  again. 
Fowler  and  two  village  boys  were  at  work  on  the  lawns 
with  gasoline  lawn  mowers.  Smoke  wreathed  upward 
from  the  chimneys.  Windows  were  open.  A  buxom 
girl  in  a  bright  blue  dress  was  sweeping  the  red  bricks  of 
the  terrace.  .  .  . 

"Yes,"  Daisy  had  said,  "Geoff's  opening  his  house. 
Alec  and  I'll  try  not  to  let  him  get  too  lonely,"  she  added 
with  a  sly  look  at  Eve's  troubled  face.  .  .  . 
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Eve  turned  away  from  the  window.  She  shivered  in 
her  thin  nightdress.  She  tried  to  rub  the  splendor  of  the 
sun  out  of  her  eyes.  And  then  her  glance  fell  upon  her 
luggage,  packed  and  ready  to  go  on  the  afternoon  train 
to  Liverpool. 

Move  on !  Move  on !  Move  on !  came  the  ticking  of 
Time  in  the  hall. 

"Hurry  and  get  dressed,  Eve,"  Daisy  called,  "there's 
so  much  to  do." 

in 

When  Eve  came  out  of  the  sunny  churchyard  into  the 
dim  old  church,  she  stopped  just  inside  the  door.  The 
pews  were  fairly  well  rilled  with  people  who  really  cared 
about  Daisy  and  Alec — the  more  intimate  of  the  friends 
living  near  by,  and  old  folk  from  the  village.  There  were 
faint  murmurings,  a  fragrance  of  roses,  the  gleam  of 
candles.  The  organist  was  playing  the  Melodious 
Andante  of  Tschaikowsky,  and  the  music  carried  thought 
and  feeling  upward  on  a  pulsing  wave  of  sound.  The 
village  people  sitting  near  the  door  turned  and  craned  at 
Eve  who  stood  there,  white  and  slender,  wrapped  in  her 
furs.  She  saw  them  nudging  one  another :  "Just  like  out 
of  a  picture  book!"  came  their  whispers. 

Hurriedly — fearfully,  Eve  looked  about  for  Geoffrey. 
She  didn't  see  him. 

"Eve,  dear,"  Daisy  had  told  her,  "please  go  down  and 
sit  in  our  pew." 

Eve  walked  along  the  aisle  until  she  came  to  the  Sutton 
pew.  It  was  at  the  left  of  the  altar.  Geoffrey  would  be 
sitting  just  behind  her  in  the  pew  belonging  to  the  Kents. 
Eve  thought  that  if  she  had  to  sit  where  she  could  see 
him,  she  simply  could  not  bear  it. 
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Vaguely  she  saw  that  the  altar  was  lovely  with  roses. 
Tall  candles  pierced  the  gloom,  their  light  sparkling  on 
the  petals  of  the  flowers.  Through  a  rose  window,  the 
sun  shimmered  in  and  dusted  the  chancel  with  pale  gold. 
It  glorified  the  old  vicar,  stiff  in  his  vestments,  as  he 
walked  down  the  altar  steps,  stately,  grave.  The  Melo- 
dious Andante  died  away  in  a  solemn  hush.  The  wedding 
march  was  about  to  begin.  Some  one  came  slowly  down 
the  aisle. 

Geoffrey  was  alone.  As  he  came,  his  left  hand  lightly 
rested  upon  each  pew  door.  His  face  was  very  pale,  an 
unnatural  brilliance  shone  in  his  eyes.  A  long  amber 
beam  of  light,  slanting  down  through  a  window,  touched 
his  thick  brown  hair  and  gilded  it.  Never  had  his  head 
been  so  indomitably  lifted. 

He  came  slowly  past  his  own  pew.  He  stopped  uncer- 
tainly at  the  Suttons'.  A  pulse  beat  in  his  temple.  Geof- 
frey entered  the  pew  and  sat  down.  As  he  did  so,  his 
fingers  touched  Eve's  fur  coat.    His  lips  quivered. 

"Eve?" 

She  could  not  draw  away.  She  could  not  crowd  past 
his  knees  and  leave  the  pew.  She  could  only  sit  and 
tremble. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered. 

Geoffrey  smiled  crookedly. 

"A — a  happy  mistake,  Eve.  Shall — I — " 

The  organ  burst  into  the  wedding  march.  Nothing  to 
do  now  but  sit  there  side  by  side. 

IV 

Dearly  beloved — ■ 

Geoffrey's  shoulder  touched  hers.  His  face,  with  its 
listening  look,  bent  down  to  her,  strangely  beautiful.  His 
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lips  still  smiled  .  .  .  in  the  sight  of  God  .  .  .  to  join 
together  .  .  .  this  Man  and  this  Woman  .  .  . 

Eve  heard  nothing  of  the  service,  there  was  such  a 
pounding  in  her  ears.  She  saw  Daisy  and  Alec  dimly 
through  a  mist.  Far  away  voices  murmured  together  in 
a  sort  of  rhythmic  chant.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing 
very  definite  save  Geoffrey,  sitting  there,  so  still.  She 
heard  him  sigh.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  service  would 
never  end — 

At  last  there  was  a  cessation  of  voices.  Mr.  Hazelton 
cleared  his  throat  somewhat  nervously.  He  began  to 
speak  again.  Eve  felt  Geoffrey  stiffen  beside  her.  His 
hands,  frail,  yet  still  so  strong,  knotted  on  his  knees.  .  .  . 
What  was  this  that  Mr.  Hazelton  was  saying?  .  .  .  An 
unusual  procedure  ...  by  way  of  an  announcement  .  .  . 
known  our  friend  from  infancy  ...  a  slight  pause — 

Eve  was  listening  now,  every  nerve  tingling. 

"I  have  the  honor,"  intoned  the  vicar,  "to  publish  the 
Banns  of  Marriage  between  Geoffrey  Kent,  bachelor,  and 
Eve  Dareth,  spinster.  If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  just 
impediment  why  these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined 
together  in  holy  Matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it.  This  is 
the — the  third  time  of  asking  .  .  ." 

The  vicar  raised  his  hands,  pale  and  wrinkled. 

God  the  father  .  .  .  bless  .  .  .  keep  you.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
mercifidly  with  his  favor  look  upon  you  .  .  .  that  ye  may 
so  live  together  in  this  life,  that  in  the  world  to  come  ye 
may  have  life  everlasting.  .  .  . 

The  silence  was  shattered  by  a  thundering  recessional. 
Eve  saw  Daisy  and  Alec  smiling  at  her  as  they  went  back 
down  the  aisle.  She  saw  Alec's  swift  hand  reach  out  and 
press  Geoffrey's  arm.  In  the  shadow  by  the  choir  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Francois. 
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Geoffrey's  fingers,  groping  in  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
sought  and  found  her  fingers. 
"Forgive  me  !" 

Eve  withdrew  her  hand.  She  tried  to  move  away  from 
Geoffrey  .  .  .  cause  .  .  .  just  impediment  .  .  .  just  .  .  . 

The  organist  now  swung  into  Adeste  Fidelis;  it 
throbbed  superbly  through  the  little  church,  through  Eve's 
heart.  .  .  .  People,  talking  and  laughing,  and  yes,  some 
of  them  crying,  crowded  about  Daisy  and  Alec;  came 
crowding  down  to  the  pew  where  she  and  Geoffrey  still 
sat.  With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  congratulated  him. 
They  reached  over  and  took  Eve's  inert  hand.  Every 
one  was  extravagantly  happy  and  thrilled  and  romanti- 
cally exuberant. 

"Forgive  me!"  Geoffrey  again  whispered  desperately  in 
the  midst  of  the  hubbub. 

Eve  merely  sat  impotent  in  her  seat. 

She  sat  there  until  every  one  had  drifted  by  to  the  rear 
of  the  church. 

"Eve — my  darling!" 

She  at  last  sprang  up. 

"How  could  you!   Oh,  how  could  you!" 

"I  love  you,"  Geoffrey  said  with  unanswerable  sim- 
plicity. 

Eve  crowded  past  him.  She  evaded  his  searching 
hands. 

Near  the  choir  loft,  leading  into  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
churchyard,  was  a  narrow  arched  door,  half  choked  with 
vines.  Eve  ran  toward  it,  and  out  of  its  dusky  shadow 
into  the  sunlight.  She  heard  Geoffrey's  frantic  footsteps 
following  close  after  her. 

As  Eve  came  out  of  the  door,  the  noon  sun,  topping 
the  tall  cedars,  blazed  down  upon  her.    It  touched  her 
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head  with  a  ruddy  fire.  It  hung  a  curtain  of  living  light 
against  which  her  body  stood. 

Behind  her,  rang  a  cry — sharp — poignant — 

"Eve!" 

She  turned  and  looked  back. 

Framed  in  the  dark  door,  Geoffrey  peered  at  her 
through  his  fog  with  dazzled  eyes. 

"I  see  you —  Don't — don't  move —  Stay  there — in 
the  sun —  Oh,  God!  /  see  you!  .  .  .  Your  darling  sil- 
houette— so  brave — so  full  of  grace — " 

He  came  stumbling  toward  her  through  the  door.  He 
flung  aloft  exultant  fists.    He  sobbed. 

" — see — a — a — brightness  on  your  head — " 

Geoffrey  held  out  both  hands  with  the  palms  up  as  if 
he  were  giving  her  something. 

"Oh,  Eve — no  need  to  wait — I've  a  special  license — 
Won't  you?" 

Eve  put  her  hands  in  Geoffrey's. 

"Come,  Eve,"  he  said,  "then — let's  go  home." 

And  the  sun,  melting  away  the  last  vapors  of  their 
pride,  shone  triumphantly  upon  them  as  Geoffrey  held 
Eve  close  within  the  circle  of  his  arm  and  led  her,  blind 
with  tears,  back  into  the  church. 


THE  END 
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